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“TO THE VICTORS BELONG THE SPOILS.” 


It is one of the cherished theories of this 
Government that every citizen participates, by 
his vote, in determining its policy. Its policy, 
by reason of the diversity and perversity of 
human nature, is the subject of controversy. 
These controversies are molded into a greater 
or less degree of definiteness by political par- 
ties. Political parties are, therefore, the mouth- 
pieces through which, and the instruments by 
which, the individual citizen impresses his views 
upon, and aids in shaping, the policy of the 
Government. 

The ideal political party does not possess the 
essential attributes of permanent life, and, in- 
deed, has no real fitness for a continued exist- 
ence. It is essentially a temporary association 
of those who desire to carry into effect some 
proposed line of policy. It does not, like a 
church or religious sect, aspire to the noble 
task of “regenerating mankind.” Its platform 
does not, like a religious creed, assume to em- 
body a code of moral conduct, nor set forth a 
general or special “plan of salvation.” Its con- 
stituents do not claim to be the “elect,” and 
they have no right (though they frequently ex- 
ercise it) to assert the “total depravity” of those 
who do not subscribe to their principles. The 
church was established for the exalted purpose 
of supplying to the world that wisdom which is 
supposed to emanate from “on high,” and it 
may well claim the right to exist until salvation 
is vouchsafed to every unrepentant sinner. But 
no political party has ever attempted to formu- 
late, and adopt as a platform, a complete sys- 
tem of government. Its mission is necessarily 
limited to solving and settling such immediate 





problems and short-lived issues as are constant- 
ly arising in the history of every government. 

The true theory of a political party is, there- 
fore, that it shall be an organized expression of 
public opinion on some present question of pol- 
icy affecting the welfare of the State; that it 
shall dissolve as soon as the issue is settled 
which led to its formation; and that its constit- 
uent elements shall separate, and be at liberty 
to unite with opposing parties upon any new 
question that may divide the public mind. 

But, strange as it may seem, such is not the 
theory, much less the practice, of the real polit- 
ical party, which claims to be, and is, in the 
strictest sense of the term, a permanent organ- 
ization. It scorns the imputation of dealing 
simply with single issues, but assumes to pos- 
sess a fountain of wisdom from which it may 
draw ad /ibitum for all future emergencies. It 
guarantees to its constituents that it has abun- 
dant skill and virtue to meet and successfully 
cope with any and every new issue that may 
arise. It tenaciously clings to its party name 
long after the issues which led to its formation 
have been settled, and rallies its followers with 
party war-cries that have long since lost their 
significance. Its party conventions are mighty 
convocations of politicians, who potentially dic- 
tate to the party masses principles to which 
they have never assented, or more frequently 
send forth weak, miserable, and deceitful plati- 
tudes, in the form of platforms, with which the 
party constituents are alike disgusted and in- 
dignant. It places in nomination, as “standard 
bearers,” men who do not represent the princi- 
ples of the party, or of whom the party masses 
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have never heard. It then tyrannically cracks 
the party whip around the legs of the weak and 
cringing office-seeker, who hopes for party pre- 
ferment, and relentlessly hurls the dread anath- 
emas, “sorehead” and “bolter,” at the recalci- 
trant follower who questions the infallibility of 
its party decrees. It promises offices to those 
who shall show themselves most diligent and 
successful in securing party majorities, and 
threatens dire punishment on those who, hold- 
ing office, do not vote the party ticket. It 
makes good both its promise and its threat, by 
distributing to its party “workers” offices, clerk- 
ships, and even janitorships, as long as they 
hold out, and by summarily removing party op- 
ponents, or even party friends who have not 
shown sufficient zeal in supporting the party 
ticket, or alacrity in supplying places for party 
friends. It thus literally terrifies its adherents 
into supporting men and measures they would 
otherwise oppose, by sternly enforcing the rule 
that political tenure of office and hope of party 
preferment depend entirely upon rigid party 
discipline. The well schooled, “stalwart” pol- 
jitician is, therefore, as totally incapable of a 
manly and independent political opinion as a 
wretched, cringing old manumitted slave, whose 
servility clings to him after his shackles have 
been riven. 

Most fitly, indeed, have these methods of en- 
forcing party discipline, advancing party inter- 
ests, furthering party ends, and perpetuating 
party power, been characterized by the humili- 
ating term, “machine politics.” The modern 
political party is more than a mere “machine.” 
It is a huge car of Juggernaut, that periodically 
rolls through the length of this republic, ruth- 
lessly crushing out all pure political motives, 
all disinterested political conduct, and all noble 
political action. The stench that rises from 
these crushed and mangled political sacrifices 
has poisoned the moral atmosphere, and inocu- 
lated corruption and fraud into the deepest 
veins and arteries of our body politic. 

It would seem to be the all-important ques- 
tion, which should engage the alarmed atten- 
tion of our statesmen, to ascertain, if possible, 
the cause of these monstrous assumptions of 
authority, these dread evidences of power and 
influences of corruption. But the difficulty is 
not so much in detecting the cause as in com- 
manding the virtue to secure the remedy. The 
cause is already apparent. We have deliberate- 
ly engaged in bribery, by bartering offices for 
votes. We have made politics a “trade,” by 
giving to those who should most successfully 
engage in “organizing” party campaigns and 
“carrying” party elections the right to dictate 
and control party appointments, and have thus 





made the political parties, not the vehicles of 
enforcing public opinion on political questions, 
but mere bureaus for distributing minor offices, 
We have, in short, practically adopted that 
most vicious and damnable of political maxims, 
“To the victors belong the spoils,” as the rule 
of conducting the civil service of this republic, 
We have engaged in this most degrading and 
revolting of all species of bribery until our 
moral sense is calloused and our moral vision 
blurred, so-that we are alike blind to the evils 
and oblivious to the dangers that beset us. The 
two great political “machines” are about to be 
set in motion. At least one million office-hold- 
ers— Federal, State, county, and city, including 
their wives and children—are, to-day, in breath- 
less anxiety, fear, and suspense, lest the result 
ot the November elections shall bring some 
great calamity upon them, in the loss of employ- 
ment, income, and the certainty of a livelihood. 
On the other hand, another million, or, perhaps, 
more nearly two million, Federal, State, coun- 
ty, and city office-seekers, with their wives, 
children, and relatives, are secretly cherishing 
the hope and feasting upon the golden vision 
of a fat office, and a more easy and luxurious 
life. What a spectacle for a civilized country! 
What magnificent compensation for party zeal! 
What splendid pay for party work! What grand 
temptation to fraud, perjury, and ballot-box stuff- 
ing to the low, vulgar, and vicious elements, who 
are always “taken care of” by the shrewd and 
crafty political managers! 

Who would naturally be the winners in such 
a race? Who would inevitably be the victors 
in such a contest? The fellows with brazen 
pretensions, brawny muscles, thick necks, and 
the other fellows with long purses. What dis- 
position or taste could a modest, respectable, 
scholarly gentleman have to enter such an 
arena? What proportion of public attention 
could be directed to, or what genuine disinter- 
ested interest could be felt in, any political re- 
form in the midst of such a low, vulgar, and 
contemptible bread-and-butter scramble? And 
yet we are in the midst of just such a contest 
to-day. Is it any wonder that we so often and 
so constantly hear expressions of doubt as to 
whether, after all, this republic is worth as 
much as we thought it was; and whether, after 
all, England, with her snobbery, her senseless 
titles, and foolish class distinctions, is not 4 
safer, a better, and more desirable government 
than ours—recognizing, as it does, the fact that 
the ignorant and vicious are not fit to be trust- 
ed with the power of governing themselves, and 
that there must be a governing class? These 
doubts are expressed by people who have learn- 
ed by experience that the political power/of this 
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country has gone aut of the hands of the peo- 
ple into the hands of organized and corrupt po- 
litical parties; and that these parties are man- 
aged by bad men who make politics a trade, 
and by political “bosses” who use them to keep 
themselves in power. 

I have thus fully set forth what I deem to be 
the true province of political parties, and have 
alluded, in terms that may have seemed heated, 
to the evils which have been engrafted upon 
them by the “spoils” system—a system of con- 
ducting our civil service which is recognized by 
all thoughtful men as the greatest peril to the 
existence of this Government, and the most dif- 
ficult question with which the future statesmen 
must deal. It will thus be seen that it is not so 
much the Government that needs reforming as 
the political parties that control the Govern- 
ment. 

To reform a government is one thing; to re- 
form a political party is quite another. We 
may reform the Government by the use of a 
party, but how can we reform a party? A party 
is presumed to be a mere temporary organiza- 
tion of people who think alike on some ques- 
tion of government policy, which will, if let 
alone, reform itself. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is quite a different thing. As now or- 
ganized, it has all the strength and permanence 
of a government within a government. It is 
supported and maintained by a species of tax, 
in the form of assessments upon the salaries of 
the officers of the Government, the salaries be- 
ing voted by the party managers who have con- 
trol of the Government. It, therefore, draws 
its support almost directly from the Govern- 
ment, and has all the strength, and many of 
the functions, of a government. It is in no 
sense, however, democratic in its methods. It 
does not condescend to consult its members on 
matters of great party concern. All its impor- 
tant measures are concocted in secret party 
caucus. It is, in short, a tyrant of tyrants. It 
regards as the basest treason any attempt to 
reform its party methods, and deals with trai- 
tors in a far more effectual and terrible manner 
than our Government dealt with those who 
rebelled against it; for our Southern traitors, 
even the “Brigadiers,” have been proudly elect- 
ed, and have been honorably permitted to par- 
ticipate in the councils of the nation. But the 
party traitor, “sorehead,” or “bolter,” does not 
get off so easily. He is condemned to perpetual 
and ignominious banishment from party coun- 
cils, to be scorned and sneered at by all good, 
well disciplined politicians. If, therefore, there 
is any one person in the world that the modern 
Political party heartily hates, it is a “reformer.” 
It never loses an opportunity to show its con- 





tempt for him, and for all reformers as a class. 
It is peculiarly fond of “practical” men, who 
have come up from the party ranks well school- 
ed in all the cunning and craft of political wire- 
pulling, but has a mortal dread of scholarly 
men, who have been to college, or men who 
are suspected of having “theories.” It has thus 
so fortified and entrenched itself behind party 
customs, usages, prejudices, and traditions, and 
has so perfected its machinery in all its endless 
detail of methods, that any attempt to attack or 
overthrow it is almost certain defeat. 

Nor is there any inducement for these par- 
ties to reform themselves by giving up the con- 
trol of the offices, for by so doing they would 
fall to pieces at once. There would be nothing 
to “rally” around. Take away the “spoils,” and 
these high-sounding platitudes which are now 
marshaled in such formidable array as political 
platforms would sink into insignificance, and we 
should be surpised to find how little real differ- 
ence there is between us. 

The most tremendous evil of the “spoils” sys- 
tem is that it has so corrupted the parties that 
they do not reflect the opinions or sentiments of 
their constituents, but are constantly presenting 
to us false and fictitious issues, and not the real 
issues between the people. They deceive us, 
and lie to us, and make us think there are great 
differences, and that our opponents have com- 
mitted, or are about to commit, some great 
political crime, which we must immediately pre- 
vent by voting the party ticket, when, in truth 
and in fact, there is no real difference between 
us at all, and our opponents are honorable gen- 
tlemen, but mere dupes like ourselves. These 
grave charges and counter-charges are made 
purely for effect, in order that our attention may 
be kept away from the real questions at issue, 
and from the specific details of corruption and 
bad government by which these parties are kept 
alive and permitted*to thrive.. Our voices are 
thus drowned by the loud noise which is con- 
stantly kept up about some imaginary danger 
from our opponents, if they should get into 
power. If we mildly remonstrate against these 
evils in national convention, we are sneeringly 
asked by some incipient statesman from Texas, 
“What are we here for, if it is not for the 
offices?” If we revolt against the tyranny of 
party management, and declare ourselves in 
favor of a reform in our civil service system, 
we are turned upon by the imperious Senator 
from New York with an allusion to Dr. John- 
son’s definition of patriotism, as “the last re- 
source of a scoundrel.” 

Occasionally we are met by a condescending 
suggestion that the hope and reward of office 
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sive power, and create a healthy interest in pub- 
lic affairs. But all history teaches that po- 
litical parties do not need artificial means of 
strength, and that cohesive power is the very 
kind of power they ought not to have. Party 
zeal is always strong enough, and party spirit 
always rises high enough, without the debasing 
incentive of plunder. As for interest in public 
affairs, we have always had quite enough, and 
too much. We are governed too much. We 
think toomuch about politics, and too little about 
art, literature, philosophy, our homes, firesides, 
amusements, and the things really worth think- 
ing about and living for. 

I presume it is not the province of this mag- 
azine, and I know it is not the purpose of this 
article, to trespass too broadly upon the debat- 
able ground of party politics; but I cannot 
close this discussion without at least tracing 
the evils to which I have alluded to their 
true source. The responsibility of their con- 
tinuance may be said to be in part common to 
all existing political parties. The responsibil- 


ity of their adoption by the Federal Govern- 
ment rests alone with the Democratic party. 
To Andrew Jackson, the founder of the Dem- 
ocratic party,* must be awarded the unenviable, 
if not execrable, distinction of accomplishing 


at once the ruin and prostitution of American 
politics. It was he, who, under the advice and 
tutelage of Martin Van Buren, his Secretary of 
State, summarily ejected five hundred postmas- 
ters the first year of his administration; and 
it may, therefore, be truthfully said that the 
Democratic party was born and nursed into life 
by means of this most foul crime against purity, 
virtue, and good government. The celebrated 
maxim which I have quoted (“the spoils of the 
enemy belong to the victors”) was formulated 
by Mr. Marcy, a noted New York Democratic 
politician of the Van Buren school; and it is, 
and has been, one of the “traditions” of the 
Democratic party. Never, in a single instance, 
in a Federal, State, county, or city election has 
it been departed from by the members of that 
party. Its adoption constituted, in a certain 
sense, an unpardonable sin, for it was one of 
those peculiar sins which its contemporaries 
and opponents were forced to adopt in self-de- 
fense. No party could afford to fight the Dem- 
ocratic party without offering its constituents, 
at least, as flattering inducements as those of- 
fered by the Democratic party to those who 
should vote and work for its party ticket. It 
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became thus, at the instant of its adoption, a 
fixed and settled doctrine of American politics, 
to such an extent that it is known throughout 
the civilized world as the “American system.” 
It is true, the Democratic party demands, in its 
platform, in the most savage manner, a thor- 
ough reform of the civil service; but there js 
no evidence that they have any higher idea of 
civil service reform than turning Republicans 
out of office and putting in Democrats. This 
is tacitly understood to be the meaning of that 
clause in their platform. 

The Republican party came into power thirty 
years after the “spoils” system had been in 
vogue, and the political thought, habits, and 
morals of the American people had become 
fixed. In the magnitude of the impending peril 
to our national existence all lesser evils were 
forgotten. It found Democratic office-holders 
tainted with disloyalty, and many of them in 
open treason against the Government. It was, 
therefore, but natural that it should, at least, 
follow the usual custom, and make a “clean 
sweep” of all party opponents, especially in view 
of the fact that the great Democratic strict-con- 
struction doctrine of “State rights” had logic- 
ally led a portion of the Democratic party into 
treason against the Federal Government, and 
had prevented a Democratic President from 
crushing it. Wars have ever been fruitful of 
corruption, and our war of the rebellion was no 
exception. The civil service became deeply 
tainted with corruption. Since peace has (fif- 
teen years after the war closed) been finally 
declared, the Republican, and not the Democ- 
ratic, party has shown symptoms of a genuine 
desire to divest itself of party patronage. It 
has twice, in national convention, rebuked the 
Conklings, the Camerons, and the Logans, who 
became identified with the “stalwart” school of 
“machine” politicians, and has chosen from 
among its ranks Presidential candidates, one 
of whom has shown a virtuous desire to im- 
prove the civil service, and has made his ad- 
ministration eminently a “clean” one; and the 
other of whom it is believed has the strength 
to combat and the wisdom to defeat any “Sen- 
atorial ring” that may be formed to crush him. 
To permit the Democratic party, therefore, to 
bring forth its ancient Jackson broom, with 
which to sweep out Republican office-holders, 
would subserve no possible good, but would, on 
the contrary, constitute the unjust pardon of a 
foul crime against the purity of American pol- 
itics, for which the Democratic party deserves 
to die. H. N. CLEMENT. 
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A TRAGIC STORY. 


Over twenty years ago, during a visit to Da- 
mascus, I enjoyed the privilege of a personal 
interview with Abd-el-Kader. Although well 
advanced in years, he was still in the fullness 
of his powers, mental and physical. His form 
was as erect, his step as elastic, his eye as pierc- 
ing, as when, twenty-five years earlier, he defied 
the military power of France. The following 
winter I spent in Algeria. I passed over most 
of the ground made memorable by the heroic 
struggle of the Algerian chieftain and his faith- 
ful followers against the invader. Everywhere 
I found the name of Abd-el-Kader spoken with 
admiration and reverence. He was regarded 
as the beau ideal of the hero, patriot, states- 
man. Even Frenchmen admitted that he was 
the bravest of men, fought nobly against fear- 
ful odds, and deserved a kindlier fate. Having 
seen the man, and heard something of his story 
from his own lips, I was anxious to know more 
of the cause he represented, the origin of the 
struggle, and the motive and methods of the 
French invasion. From copious notes taken 
at the time, but afterward consigned to the 
limbo of neglected papers, I give the following 
narrative : 

A stirring story is that of the French con- 
quest of Algeria—a story strangely checkered 
with glory and disgrace. We shall never have 
it told in all of its terrible fullness, since almost 
the only witnesses who can speak to us are 
Frenchmen, who would not willingly let the 
world know what atrocities have been commit- 
ted in the name of military ambition. Some 
of the chief actors are still living, having achiev- 
ed honorable fame in other fields; others, like 
Boyer, have gone down to dishonored graves, 
covered with undying infamy. 

There had been long standing disputes be- 
tween the Algerian Government and the “ Afri- 
can Company,” a half legitimate, half piratical 
concern, not unlike the East India and Hudson 
Bay monopolies. Nobody knew which was right, 
and nobody except the Dey and the Directors 
particularly cared. The one made large de- 
mands, which the other refused to pay. In 
1817, one M. Duval was appointed Consul-Gen- 
eral to Algiers, and began his administration 
by becoming the creature of the African Com- 
pany, and ended by becoming the creature of 
the Dey. One sunny morning the Consul went 
to pay his respects to his turbaned Highness, 





and becoming either tedious, or impudent, or 
both, the latter, who might have had a quarrel 
with his favorite wife, or slept badly the night 
before, slapped him in the face with his fan. 
This was an insult not to be meekly borne. The 
indignant Consul struck his flag, and retired 
from a post which he had disgraced by his pu- 
sillanimity. France took fire at the insult of- 
fered to her representative, and a fleet sailed 
for Algiers. Certain demands made by the 
French Admiral were scornfully refused. A 
blockade ensued; it was raised; other insults 
were offered to the French flag; and, finally, 
Charles IX., who wished to divert attention 
from his tottering government at home, resolved 
upon the conquest of Algeria. 

A force of sixty thousand men, commanded 
by General Bourment, sailed from Toulon, and 
landed fifteen miles west of Algiers, on the 14th 
of June, 1830. They were received by the Al- 
gerines, and a skirmish ensued, but without 
much loss on either side. In the meantime, 
the Dey of Constantine, with several thousand 
Kabyles, had arrived to aid the latter, and on 
the 19th a decisive battle ensued. The Arabs 
were defeated with terrible slaughter, and re- 
treated to Algiers. The French, elated with 
success, followed close upon their heels. The 
city, strongly walled and defended by enormous 
fortifications, promised a sturdy resistance. 
The besiegers commenced operations under 
the Emperor’s castle by erecting batteries and 
springing mines. Several spirited sorties were 
made, but with no considerable success. On 
the 4th of July the bombardment commenced 
in earnest; on the evening of the same day a 
breach was made, and on the 5th the French en- 
tered the city. The Arabs and Kabyles fought 
with great bravery, but the Turks fled in the 
thickest of the fight. The treasures of the cit- 
adel and the palace, to the value of many mill- 
ions, were seized; the few fanatics who still re- 
sisted were put to the sword; the chief officers 
of the government were arrested; the Turks 
were ordered to depart forever; and the Dey, 
nearly ninety years of age, was sent a prisoner 
to France. 

Algiers reduced, the French commander pre- 
pared to extend his conquests. Oran, and other 
seaport towns, speedily succumbed. Many of 
the petty chiefs of the vast interior gave in their 
adhesion without striking a blow, and the tri- 
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color waved over the fortresses of Bougie and 
Bona. The conquest promised to be too tame 
for glory. But it is one thing to batter down 
the walls of cities, and quite another to conquer 
a people. The coast was subdued, but the vast 
interior was rebellious still. The Kabyles of 
the Atlas browbeat the garrison at Bougie un- 
der the very range of its cannon. The wild 
tribes of the Aures harassed their conquered 
brethren. The Dey of Constantine hurled in- 
sulting messages in the teeth of the French 
general. A large army was sent to chastise the 
insolence of the latter. Marshal St. Arnaud 
scoured the Grand Kabyle, pillaging, burning, 
and putting to the sword for a period of eighty 
days. The famous Boyer, whom the French 
soldiers themselves have surnamed “the cruel,” 
ravaged Oran like a destroying angel. Con- 
stantine surrendered after two sieges, and the 
most frightful slaughter. The Kabyles became, 
for the moment, quiet; and the wholesome ter- 
ror of Boyer effected its mission in the west. 

But the conquest was not yet complete. There 
was one tribe which French craft could not 
wheedle and French bullets could not reach. 
These were the Riahs of the Auld, a hardy and 
defiant band who dwelt in inaccessible caverns. 
They had long harassed the conquerors, and 
Colonel Pélissier, afterward Duc de Malakoff, 
was dispatched to bring them under the com- 
mon yoke. Being pursued, they fled to their 
caverns. Pélissier ordered faggots to be lighted 
and thrown into the mouth of their rocky re- 
treats. He then caused a letter to be thrown 
in, offering them life if they would surrender. 
They answered that they would, provided the 
French troops should withdraw. This was re- 
fused, and more faggots were thrown in. An- 
other offer of life by the French commander, 
which was disdainfully rejected. Fire was re- 
newed and rendered intense. I leave a French 
historian to tell the rest of the dreadful story: 
“During this time the shrieks of the unhappy 
wretches who were being suffocated were fear- 
ful; and then nothing was heard but the crack- 
ling of the faggots. The silence spoke volumes. 
The troops entered and found five hundred dead 
bodies. About one hundred and fifty who still 
breathed were brought out, but most of them 
expired shortly after.” The chronicles of the 
time inform us that this terrible fire was kept 
up for two whole days and nights, and that the 
rocks were cleft with the heat. 

While French bombshells were exploding in 
the streets of Algiers, and French bayonets were 
cutting a bloody path to the citadel, a young 
poet was studying at one of the sacred schools. 
His name was Abd-el-Kader. He was an Arab 
by birth, and a Musselman by faith. Endowed 





with the enthusiasm of the child of genuis and 
the hardy energy of the patriot, he resolved, 
young as he was, and dreamer as he had been 
reputed, to rid his country of the invader or 
perish in her cause. He had been an eye-wit. 
ness of the downfall of the beautiful city, and 
had breathed his mingled rage and sorrow in 
lines of which the following is but a feeble 
translation : 


‘Oh! lament over Algiers, over its palaces, 

Over its forts, which were so stately ! 

Oh! lament over its mosques, over the prayers which 

were said therein, 

And over the seats of marble 

From whence gleamed the rays of Faith! 

Oh! lament over its minarets, over the 

Chants which were chanted from them. 

Over the Talbas and the schools, and those 

Who read the Koran! 

Oh! lament over the Zaantas, whose doors have been 
closed, 

And over the teachers who have become wanderers! 

Oh! lament over its Kaidis and its wise Mutftis, 

The pride of the city who made the Religion to pros- 
per! 

They are gone, forlorn and sad hearted; 

They are dispersed among the people—the unfortu- 
nate!” 


He left Algiers, and went among the tribes 
of Mascara, by whom he was appointed Emir. 
His illustrious origin, his eloquence, his mag- 
netic influence, soon gathered hosts around him. 
He inflamed the minds of his rude followers by 
his impassioned appeals, his poems, and his 
citations from the Sacred Books. He claimed 
descent from Fatima, beloved of the Prophet, 
assumed the gift of divination, and pretended 
to hold converse with Saints and the Father of 
the Faith. He soon became an oracle—was 
looked upon as one anointed from on high, who 
was to exterminate the infidels and restore the 
tarnished glory of Islam. Putting himself at 
the head of a force of twelve thousand warriors, 
he marched boldy against the enemy, with all 
the zeal of a fanatic and all the faith of a dev- 
otee. He laid waste their possessions; rav- 
aged with fire and sword the country of the sub- 
ject tribes ; reduced in turn Arzew, Mostoganem 
and other important posts; drove the French 
garrison within the walls of Oran, and by a de- 
cisive battle on the banks of the Tafna, extorted 
a treaty investing him with the title of Sultan, 
and ceding to him the whole of the immense 
country between the mouth of the Chelef and 
the frontier of Morocco. This treaty, the con- 
cession of despair, the French perfidiously vio- 
lated a few months after. Abd-el-Kader then 
literally “carried the war into Africa,” by seizing 
important points, and pushing his conquests to 
the walls of Algiers. The tide of fortune which 
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had borne him to the eminence of one of the 
most successful generals of modern times now 
deserted him. He was overcome by superior 
numbers, and sought refuge in Morocco. But 
it was a dangerous vicinity for so hardy a foe, 
and the French demanded, at the cannon’s 
mouth, that the shelter he sought should be de- 
nied. He then fied to the desert, armed the 
mide tribes of the Sahara in defense of the 
True Faith, descended like a thunderbolt upon 
the French possessions, carried terror and car- 
nage into the tents of the conquered tribes, and 
extorted another treaty, which his enemies broke 
on the childish plea that he oppressed the Arabs. 
Again he met reverses. His fortunes becoming 
desperate, he penetrated, in the capacity of a 
pilgrim, accompanied by a few followers, into 
the heart of the Grand Kabyle, and sought the 
alliance of those hardy mountaineers, tradi- 
tional enemies of the Arabs, against a common 
foe. The words he addressed to those stiff- 
necked patriots are worthy of our own Wash- 
ington : 

“Know well,” said he, ‘‘that if I had not opposed 
myself to the French they would, long ere this, have 
thrown themselves like a raging sea upon you. You 
would have seen what neither the times past nor the 
time present have witnessed. They have not left their 
country but to make yours enslaved. I am the thorn 
which God has placed in their side, and if you will aid 
me, I will cast them into the sea. But if you will not 
listen to my words, you will one day repent; but your 
repentance will be in vain.” 


They did o¢ listen to his words; but the in- 
vader came ere they were aware, and the ruins 
of a hundred villages attested the truth of the 
warning. 

There was nothing more to hope. What 
could mere eloquence and undisciplined cour- 
age effect against a hundred thousand bayonets? 





His strong points seized, his followers cut to 
pieces, his attendants bribed, hunted from vil- 
lage to village, from mountain to mountain, his 
retreat cut off, every hope of succor gone, the 
quarry fell at last; but it was not until he ex- 
torted, as a condition of surrender, permission 
to reside at Mecca or Alexandria—conditions 
which were granted in the letter and broken in 
the deed. After a treacherous confinement of 
some years, he was finally released, with per- 
mission to reside in Damascus. 

And even yet Algeria was not entirely con- 
quered, More than once since the downfall of 
Abd-el-Kader has the French power tottered, 
though sustained by a force three times as great 
as the standing army of the United States. The 
Arabs of the plains had succumbed, but the 
Kabyles of the mountains—a distinct and sturdy 
race, to whom war was a pastime and peace a 
drudgery—had not yet learned to bend their 
necks to the yoke. It took France twenty years 
to subdue them, while even yet outbreaks are 
not infrequent. Less than two years ago a seri- 
ous insurrection broke out, which it took much 
treasure and blood to put down. 

Injustice brings its own punishment. Rapine, 
spoliation, unholy conquest, sooner or later re- 
act upon the evil doer. Algeria, rich in re- 
sources, blessed with a genial climate and a 
fertile soil, has been a curse to France. Itisa 
drain of many millions annually upon its treas- 
ury. It has required a large standing army to 
keep the conquered tribes in subjection. The 
colonists are neither contented nor prosperous; 
the natives have acquired many of the vices, 
with none of the virtues, of civilization. There 
is a blight uponthe land. The iron has entered 
its soul. The Frenchman has established peace, 
but it is the peace of decay. 

SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 
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Oh, my heart,”when life is,done, 
How happy will the hour be! 
All its restless errands run; 
Noontide past, and set of sun, 
And the long, long night begun: 
How happy will the?hour,be! 


Sunlight, like a butterfly, 

Drop down and kiss the roses; 
Starlight, softly come, and lie 

Where dreamful slumber closes; 
But Death, sweet Death, be nigh, be nigh, 


Where love in peace reposes! 


INA D. COOLBRITH. 
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HELEN’S 


A motherless girl of fifteen is the most utter- 
ly unprotected and desolate of God’s creatures. 
Who should know that better than I, whose 
young life was wrecked for want of a mother’s 
counsel when I needed it most? It may be I 
would have been headstrong and-willful as 
other girls have been; it may be I would have 
taken my own way in spite of .my mother’s 
warning, and made her unhappy thereby; it 
may be I would have been just as selfish and 
unheeding and cruel to her as others I have 
seen; but, looking back upon that time, I only 
feel that my life might have been different if it 
had been guided into the proper channel by a 
mother’s loving wisdom. But I was fatherless 
also, and was doubly deprived of that maturer 
knowledge and experience whereon I should 
have relied, and for lack of which I erred so 
fatally. I do not remember my father, who 
died when I was but a baby, and my memory 
retains only a faint and slowly fading portrait 
of her who was my mother. But those who 
knew her best trace some resemblance to her 
lineaments in myself, albeit I am smaller and 
slighter, and in the reproduction have failed to 
retain her beautiful brown eyes and golden 
hair, having instead eyes of questionable blue 
and hair as dark as evening’s gloom. I was 
never remarkable for beauty, but at sixteen I 
possessed youth and health, the chiefest of at- 
tractions, and I was so light of heart that some- 
times I recall those days with absolute pain, 
and wonder if the careless girl I remember 
could have grown to the woman I am. 

There are pleasanter-things in this world than 
living with relations, even when they are so 
nearly related as were mine, for I was brought 
up with the family of my father’s sister. I was 
sent to school until I had attained a common, 
practical education, though I knew nothing of 
art or music, and but very little of books, for 
which I had a growing affection, secondary at 
that time, however, to many other matters of 
interest. I was not required to work, more 
than to do my share, which, in a household 
consisting of father, mother, and six children, 
besides myself, was not light. Neither was 
Aunt Janet shrewish, nor disagreeable, and I 
was not a Cinderella in any sense. She brought 
me up precisely as she would one of her own 
children, and saving the lack of an interest in 
me which led her to consult her own inclination 
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rather than my welfare, I have no other than a 
feeling of regard for her; and I do not know, 
after all, but Aunt Janet would have done ex- 
actly the same had it been her daughter, in- 
stead of her niece, of whom she was making a 
well ordered disposition. But therein lies the 
difference, the sting of which is that mother 
would not have done so—she would have 
known and waited. But waiting was not to be 
thought of with one in my circumstances, and 
since I had an offer of marriage from a well to 
do farmer, Aunt Janet made up her mind for 
me without delay. 

“T have spent all I am able to bring you up 
well, and there are my own girls growing up to 
take your place. It is not likely you will re- 
ceive such another good chance of marriage as 
Ralph Harding offers you, and, indeed, a girl 
of your age ought to know her own mind if she 
knows anything, which, if she does not, the 
best thing she can do is to say ‘yes’ to some 
one who is able to take care of her, and has 
mind enough for both.” 

This was the burden of Aunt Janet’s persua- 
sions from the beginning of my early sixteenth 
summer, when Ralph Harding came to woo 
me, until I yielded to the pressure brought to 
bear upon me, and consented to take upon my- 
self the burdens of wifehood ere I had well 
learned those which girlhood has to bear. I 
was in merciful unconsciousness of the trials I 
had yet to endure, and I was, moreover, in en- 
tire ignorance of the character of the man 
whom I was to wed in one short month. Ralph 
Harding was not disagreeable to me; I could 
admit truly that I liked him as well as any man 
I had met—but no more. He was just double 
my age, and handsome, with that mere physi- 
cal attraction, which, if it has no soul attrac- 
tion to match, grows repellent in time. I had 
not the time in my hurried state of mind, nor 
had I the subtile power of analysis which years 
of experience give, to attempt a study of his 
character. Learned, I knew he was not; and 
in after years I had ample time to discover that 
his stock-yard possessed much more attraction 
for him than the pages of any book. But he 
was well to do, as Aunt Janet said, and owned 
a handsome farm and well appointed house, of 
which I was expected to be mistress. I was 
never familiar with him, even in the days of 
our courtship, when one may surely be pardon- 
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ed for all the foolish actions in which one may 
choose to indulge. Had I possessed any such 
desire, his haughty face and cold, black eyes 
would have chilled me into silence. But I was 
by nature both shy and reserved, and the qual- 
ities seemed to suit him well. He called me 
“Salome,” without any prefixes, and in his ab- 
sence addressed me in a brief note as “Miss 
Durant,” and signed himself “Yours, etc.” My 
ignorance of lovers’ ways was only equaled by 
my innocence, or I might have resented such 
cool appreciation, but I had the feeling that re- 
sistance to his will would be useless. 

One August morning we were married, stand- 
ing calmly before the altar in our village church. 
I can recollect with vivid distinctness how the 
the fervid sun blazed on the fields outside, and 
how still the church seemed while we uttered 
our responses, and I wondered, with girlish 
carelessness, if the assembled company thought 
me fair of face under the crown of white blos- 
soms. How still one’s soul stands at sight of 
a child leaning on the crumbling edge of a 
precipice! But Salome Durant went over and 
down, and there was not one hand lifted to 
draw her back. How could I know that I was 
digging a grave for all the best and purest emo- 
tions of my womanhood? What does any girl 
of sixteen know of the birthright of her soul, 
the supreme necessity of assured love and faith 
in which she can repose in the years to come, 
and to secure which her heart should unfold as 
a blossom to meet the rays of the sun? O moth- 
er, mother! if God had only sent you to me 
with one sign; if you had but come to me in 
dreams, and whispered, “Wait !” 

We did not go on a wedding journey. It 
was contrary to his desire, and he said he could 
not leave his business. So he took me home, 
and bade me become acquainted with my sur- 
roundings, for I was now Mrs. Harding and the 
mistress of his house. 

“So sensible of him not to make any dis- 
play,” remarked Aunt Janet, with satisfaction. 

As I did not know there was anything else to 
be done under the circumstances, I had no 
complaints to make, and obeyed his injunctions 
to the letter, inspecting the house thoroughly 
and criticising the one servant under my con- 
trol. Thanks to Aunt Janet’s preliminary train- 
ing, I was able to do myself justice in the house- 
keeping department. My husband was not at 
first unkind; as long as I obeyed him implicitly 
he was satisfied. But the days soon came when 
my lonesome heart admitted to itself in secret 
that if this was all of life it was not very at- 


tractive. And how the years stretched out be- ’ 


fore me! After the first sharp realization of 
the narrowness and dullness of my life, I could 





not put the thought from me; and presently, 
instead of measuring time by the years still 
ahead of me, I fell to dreading the misery which 
could be crowded inthe days. This state came 
upon me gradually, and it was not until I had 
been two years married that I fully realized the 
wretchedness of my situation. I think my hus- 
band began to dislike me because I did not 
bear him children, and after the first year of 
our married life he took but little more notice 
of me than he did of his dog, unless I displeas- 
ed him. I don’t know that I had expected 
anything different, but the inborn desire of 
every woman’s heart for love and protection 
made me dissatisfied. At this juncture I had 
recourse to literature for amusement. I read 
every book that came in my way, and the gates 
of another world were opened to me. I declare 
that I did not neglect my duties to pursue that 
one pleasure of my life; I never heard my hus- 
band’s step that I did not put away my book 
and willingly attend to his orders, but he may 
have thought I was deceiving him, for he came 
behind me one day, and, taking my book from 
my nerveless hand, threw it into the fire-place, 
saying sternly : 

“You waste too much time with such trash. 
Have you nothing better to do than to sit hour 
after hour with a book in your hand?” 

My heart rose up in my throat, but I re- 
mained silent through my utter fear of the an- 
ger in his eyes. 

“Why don’t you answer, you dumb thing? 
I might as well have married a block of wood. 
Speak !” 

He raised his hand with a threatening gest- 
ure. From another part of the room his hound 
crawled to his feet, fawning about them with a 
visibly palpitating heart, uncertain whether the 
command was intended for him. He gave the 
animal a kick, which sent him whining behind 
my chair, never taking his eyes from my face.* 

“TI did not suppose you cared,” I answered, 
in a dull voice. 

The hound crouched down on the skirt of my 
dress. 

“Oh, you didn’t,” he sneered. “Well, I have 
this to say to you: I intend you shall employ 
your time more profitably to me than in reading 
novels. My mother used to sew carpet-rags 
when her work was done. You can do the 
same.” 

He turned on his heel and left the room, and 
his hound followed closely behind him with 
watchful eyes. I was never one of the women 
who could comfort themselves by weeping over 
their wrongs. Mine burned so deeply as to 
dry the fountain-head of my tears. Therefore, 
though I went silently about my allotted duties 
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and employed my spare time in wearily stitch- 
ing the dyed strips together, I was at heart re- 
bellious and wicked. My reading had done me 
the harm to reveal to me what life ought to be, 
and how, instead of being the drudge of a man 
like Ralph Harding, I might have been an hon- 
ored and happy wife. I think my husband felt 
the change in my disposition, for he took to 
watching me furtively thereafter. Under such 
circumstances, one cannot wonder that my aver- 
sion turned to absolute hatred. I tried to con- 
quer it; I knew it was wrong and would lead 
to more misery, but once the truth was recog- 
nized by my soul it was too late to hide it. I 
set my teeth together with spasmodic force 
when I heard his footsteps approaching; I nev- 
er lifted my eyes lest his own should read there- 
in the expression of my aversion; my flesh ab- 
solutely writhed and shrank from his touch as 
if he were polluted, but I held myself in check, 
partly through fear and partly from necessity. 

I do not know when the idea of escape first 
suggested itself to me, but, once entertained, it 
grew a part of my nature. I could not have 
endured the tyranny of the last two years of my 
married life if it had not been for the relief the 
idea afforded at the times when I had most oc- 
casion to hate him. It never occurred to me, 


as it might to some, to have taken his life. My 
disposition could not have entertained such a 
possibility, and all I contemplated was the put- 
ting of distance and silence between us. Even 
after the laying out of my plans, I foresaw that 
there was small possibility of my carrying them 


into effect under his watchful eye. I hardly 
dared to take the first step, for fear of discov- 
ery, which would only doom me to more de- 
grading slavery. I realized the perils attend- 
ing such a step, but imagination could not call 
up terrors enough to force me to live longer 
with Ralph Harding. For four deathless years 
I had borne in uncomplaining silence his arro- 
gant selfishness, his brutal tyranny, and coarse 
sneers and jests. I was conscious that the 
level of his intellect was far below my own, and 
the feeling that I was his superior, in spite of 
his degrading insults, doubtless served to sharp- 
en his anger. Possibly he felt that my dumb 
acquiescence was an aggravating assertion of 
my superiority to his jibes. When the time 
came that I found myself free from his hated 
presence, I felt thankful beyond expression that 
there was no child to be a bond between us. 
His child could have no part in my affections, 
I am convinced. 

I do not know to this day why my husband 
was so short-sighted as to leave me to my own 
devices for a week. He never deigned to ex- 
plain to me any of his actions. It was enough 





that he told me how to occupy my time during 
his absence, which might have been for years 
as far as I knew. But I was rejoiced at the 


| opportunity. 


“Now, remember, Salome, and do as I have 
told you, for if you do not I shall be sure to find 
it out when I get back.” 

And he might have added, “And woe be 
unto you if you dare to disobey me!” for his 
threatening glance betrayed it very clearly. | 
felt a defiant joy leap up within me as he de- 
parted without another word or glance. I would 
be free !—free at twenty after four long years of 
slavery! Free! when I should never have 
known at my age what it was to be otherwise. 
O God! the scars of my chains were so deeply 
marked that all the years of my life would not 
wear them out. 

My first proceeding after my husband left 
was to give my assistant (what was I but a 
servant?) a week’s holiday, telling her that I 
was going home to Aunt Janet for a visit. This 
was not likely to excite much suspicion—I had 
visited my aunt at rare intervals, When I had 
seen Sarah fairly out of the house, I attired 
myself in a plain and serviceable brown dress, 
and stored a few necessary articles in a small 
black bag, which had once belonged to my 
mother. The bag bore on its side the plain 
letters, “H. G.” They brought another inspi- 
ration tome. It would not do to be known as 
Mrs. Harding; I would leave everything that 
did not belong to me, and the name was none 
of mine. Mother’s name had once been Helen 
Gray—mine should be the same. To that I 
had at least the shadow of a right. When I 
left the house, I had not one article that was 
not lawfully mine; the clothes I wore were but 
a small part of my wages. Even my wedding- 
ring was left in the upper drawer of the bureau, 
but in my satchel I carried an old watch and 
chain and seal-ring that had been my father’s, 
and some trifles of jewelry that had been keep- 
sakes of my mother’s for years. They would 
not bring much, but they would at least keep 
me from starving until I could find work. 

I set out in the full blaze of a July sun, walk- 
ing swiftly along till I reached the highway, 
my heart thrilling with conflicting emotions. I 
toiled on all the morning, and the dinner hour 
passed, but I could not bring myself to stop 
long enough to rest or refresh myself by the 
way. In the afternoon a team overtook me, 
and the driver drew up beside me. 

“Will you have a ride, miss?” said a kindly 
voice. 

My heart leaped with fear at being address- 
ed, but I accepted his invitation, and climbed 
wearily to the high wagon-seat. 
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“You do be tired,” remarked my host, sym- 
pathetically. “T’m glad I come along. How 
far might you be goin’, miss?” 

The word “miss” sounded oddly to my ears. 

“T want to go to L—— to-night,” I replied. 

“Well, now, that’s good. I be goin’ there 
myself to sell this garden truck. We'll get to 
the city this evening; don’t you worry.” 

And I didn’t. We reached the city in the 
edge of the evening, and my friend put me off 
before a jewelry store, as I had requested. I 
could not get my supper till I had disposed of 
my father’s watch and chain, for I had not taken 
one cent of Ralph Harding’s money. I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining sixty dollars for it; the jew- 
eler said it was good gold, though rather light, 
but he did not refuse to buy it. With that sum 
I made my way to a railway depot, and entered 
the refreshment room, feeling faint for lack of 
sustenance. But I made a hasty meal, and, 
after payment, went to the office and purchased 
a ticket for a small station called Mount Pleas- 
ant; then sat in the waiting-room till the night 
express came in. I do not know why I chose 


Mount Pleasant for my stopping-place. I think 
the name gave me a sense of rest and quiet. I 
did not intend to bury myself in a city where I 
knew every effort would be made to find me. I 
had no very definite ideas of what I ought to 


do, but trusted to chance, in an idle, hap-hazard 
sort of way, that brought its own pleasure in the 
limits it allowed my vagrant fancy. The night 
express rumbled in, panted a few busy mo- 
ments, and rattled away again with myself 
curled down in one of the seats in delicious 
idleness. When I reached Mount Pleasant, at 
ten o’clock the next morning, I found it a low- 
lying hamlet, hedged round by rolling hills; a 
sleepy place, only stirred to activity by the ar- 
rival and departure of the traintwice aday. I 
alighted, and made my way to the small hotel, 
introducing myself to the landlady with a view 
to obtaining information concerning my sur- 
roundings. But my efforts proved futile. Did 
she know of any family who wanted a seam- 
stress or housemaid? No; she didn’t. Was 
there any chance to teach a small school in 
‘the district? She didn’t know. Was there 
anything she thought it likely a young woman 
could be helped to which would enable her to 
earn her own living? She eouldn’t say now, 
really. After dinner I started out to prospect 
for myself. It did not take long to discover 
that the resources of the town were extremely 
limited. No one wanted assistance of any kind; 
in fact, the inhabitants were not disposed to 
earn their living by the “sweat of their brows,” 
nor enable any one else to do so either. They 
did not care for educational privileges—were 





perfectly willing their children should grow up 
in ignorance. There was no demand for a 
seamstress; the fashions were of the most prim- 
itive kind. In short, I found myself at the end 
of a few weeks penniless and unemployed. I 
paid my last dime for some bread, which I put 
in my bag, and started out on foot. I left the 
town, which had been anything but pleasant to 
me, and struck off over the rolling hills in the 
direction of the country. I walked wearily past 
farm-houses and ‘happy homes, but at none of 
them was there any place for Helen Gray. I 
suppose I was not in such apparent destitution 
that they thought of giving me alms, and the 
years of my life, if not of my suffering, were 
stamped so plainly on my youthful face that I 
was, doubtless, considered an imposter. At 
night I crept into a corn-field, and ate my last 
mouthful of bread in a sort of dull defiance of 
hunger. All through the long hours of that 
August night I crouched against the fence, 
sometimes watching far-off constellations as the 
stars wheeled slowly above me, and sleeping, 
brokenly, at other times with my head bent 
upon my knees. Yet not one thought of re- 
turning to the husband I had left ever crossed 
my mind even in my most wretched moment. 
I would have deliberately died by the road 
rather than he should have had my life at his 
disposal again. In the early dawn I gathered 
myself up and essayed to make a breakfast from 
the milky ears of corn near at hand. But a very 
little sufficed, and I proceeded slowly on my 
way. At noon I went up to a house that hada 
hospitable appearance, and asked to see the 
mistress. She came, hard-featured and shrew- 
ish, but I made one last effort. I took my fa- 
ther’s seal-ring from my purse, and asked if she 
would buy it from me. I had no money, and 
wanted to purchase something to eat. She took 
the ring, looking at me curiously. 

“T will give you your dinner for it.” 

“But, madam, it is worth much more than 
that,” I objected, faintly. 

“You will take that or nothing. I believe 
you have stolen this ring !” she said, sharply. 

My fear and desperation lent me courage. 

“Give me my ring! I did not steal it! It 
was my father’s.” 

“HowdolI knowthat? You are well dressed 
for a beggar,” eyeing me sharply. 

I snatched the ring from her hard, cruel hand, 
and faced her in one flash of failing strength 
and pride. 

“Tf you should live to be friendless and starv- 
ing, may you receive as you have given!” 

Then I never stopped again as long as my 
strength held out, being fearful that she would 
have me followed as a thief. I turned into by- 
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ways and lanes; I wandered deeper and deeper 
into the wooded country; and by and by the 
sun declined and the trees threw long shadows 
across the road before my swimming vision. I 
saw a low cottage by the roadside—a haven of 
peace and comfort, with marigolds under the 
windows, and double red hollyhocks beside the 
gate. I put my hand on the gate and slowly 
opened it. At the creak it gave a woman came 
to the door, a broad, freckle-faced, fleshy wom- 
an, with her two red hands on either hip, and 
her sleeves rolled above a pair of stout arms. 
I dragged my feet to the doorway, and looked 
up at her. 

“Could you give me—I am sorry ——” 

I put my hand out against the door-post to 
steady myself; everything was whirling round 
me. I gasped for breath, and cried out, wildly: 

“O my God! I’m starving to death!” 

Then I sank down in utter unconsciousness 
across the threshold. 

I opened my eyes, at length, to find a dull 
light pervading the apartment in which I lay. 
I felt a delightful sense of rest and comfort. I 
was lying on a bed in the corner, and there was 
a low sound of whispering outside the door. I 
turned my head with a slight movement upon 
the pillow, and the woman I had spoken to 


looked in anxiously, but, seeing my eyes open, 
hastened to the bedside with a brightening 
face. 

“Ah, shure, yer comin’ to yer senses now, 


honey! I tought ye niver would spake another 
word, I did, as shure as me name’s Kate Riley ; 
an’ I was just tellin’ John he’d betther go for a 
docther; for truth I didn’t know what in the 
wurrld to do for ye. An’ how do ye feel, my 
dear?” 

I smiled up in her comely face, and essayed 
to speak. 

“TI feel very comfortable, thank you,” I said, 
weakly. 

“Well, that’s good. I’ve got some beef-broth 
handy by, an’ I'll feed ye a bit, so ye’ll feel bet- 
ther.” 

She brought the bowl to the bedside, and held 
spoonful after spoonful to my famishing lips. 

“Poor little thing! Why, ye were starvin’ 
thrue enough. Whin did ye ate last?” 

“T had some bread for my supper last night.” 

“An’ nothin’ the day? Why, God help ye, 
this isn’t a haythin counthry, child!” 

I confessed, between judiciously administered 
mouthfuls of beef-broth that was like nectar, a 
part of the true state of affairs. I never in- 
tended, from the time I left my husband’s house, 
to tell any one that I had been a wife. But 
that I was homeless and friendless was per- 
fectly true, and that I was forced to seek em- 





ployment was excusable of one in my circum- 
stances. My hostess listened to my account 
with the greatest attention and sympathy, and 
at its close said heartily: 

“Poor girl! Put up yer ring an’ bits o’ jewel- 
ry. I’ve no use for ’em, widout I cud wear’em 
on me nose, for divil a one cud I git on me big 
fingers! Yer welcome to stay wi’ me till ye can 
do betther; an’ as soon as yer able to work, if 
work ye must, why there’s berries an’ fruit needs 
pickin’ down in the lot, an’ John was scoldin’ 
me this mornin’ for bein’ too lazy to help him. 
Now, honey, let me help ye up, an’ I'll take ye 
to another room, where ye ken shlape till the 
sun stares ye out o’ countenance. Come, now, 
not a word out ov’ ye till ye’ve had a long night's 
rest.” 

The good soul put her two fat arms around 
me, and lifted me easily off the bed, assisting 
me to a small, clean bed-chamber, and bestow- 
ing me in the bed therein, talking cheerily all 
the while in the mellow brogue, which was a 
novelty to my ears. My slumber that night 
was deep and dreamless. When I awoke next 
morning I felt a new life thrilling through my 
veins. I dressed myself hastily, and went out 
in the garden. There was no one in the kitchen 
as I passed through, but the hands of the clock 
indicated eight as the hour of the day. There 
was a fresh coolness in the atmosphere, the 
skies above were blue and breezy, and the woods 
beyond the meadow looked delightfully green 
and mysterious. As I stood inhaling deep 
breaths of the free, fragrant air, Mrs. Riley 
came round the corner of the house. 

“Good morning to ye, honey! Ye look as 
resh as a bird, an’ yer eyes are sparklin’, so 
there’s no need of me askin’ how ye feel. John 
an’ me had our breakfast long ago, but I’ve 
kept a bit hot for ye, so come along an’ thry it.” 

Over the substantial breakfast which her kind 
thoughtfulness had kept warm we chatted con- 
fidingly. Mrs. Riley told me how “her John 
had taken the California fever, an’ that nothing 
on earth would do him but he must sell the ould 
place next spring, and jine an emigrant train 
that was tocross the plains. An’ if John tought 
best she s’posed she'd have to go wid him, see- 
in’ she couldn’t be content to live widout him, 
though it would be hard to leave the place 
where she had buried her three children.” 

While the good woman was explaining the 
situation a thought flashed across my mind, 
born of my dire necessity, and I spoke at once. 

“Oh, if you’d only let me go with you!” 

“To Californy, Miss Helen! An’ what ud ye 
do there ?” 

“Tt’s a new country. 
to do—teach school, may be. 


I could find something 
And I have no 
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home, you know, so I might as well be there as 
anywhere else.” 

“Thrue enough; but they say it’s a rough 
place. But so far as that goes I don’t see but 
what the wurrld’s pretty much alike anny- 
wheres. An’ it wouldn’t be so bad for ye neith- 
er, for yer youth an’ appealin’ eyes ’d help ye 
out mightily.” 

“J wish you would let me stay and work for 
you this winter, Mrs. Riley. I can work, for 
all I look so small. And then in the spring I’d 
sell the things I’ve got for what they'd bring— 
only a little, perhaps—but it would help, and I 
would be so glad to go with you.” 

Perhaps she saw the passionate eagerness in 
my eyes; she reached her hand across the table 
and patted mine, with the cheery, half promise 
that she would see John about it, and he could 
tell me what to do. But my petition was not 
denied, and from that time I was included in 
their calculations, and I helped Mrs. Riley with 
such grateful zeal that she declared I left her 
nothing to do. The winter passed very slowly 
to my impatient heart, but monotonous as some 
of the hours were they never carried one regret 
for those that preceded them. I was happier 
than I had ever been since the time when my 
girlhood had been so sadly merged into wife- 
hood. 

With the first signs of opening spring the 
Rileys began to make preparation for the event- 
ful and hazardous journey. The bargain for the 
farm was completed, and a white, canvas-cov- 
ered wagon, drawn by two stout yoke of oxen, 
was purchased. Into this wagon was stowed all 
our necessary equipments. One day, being em- 
ployed in rolling some small articles into a news- 
paper, preparatory to packing them, my eyes 
fell upon the following paragraph: 


“By the collision on the Turin and Cairo Railroad 
yesterday morning, our respected townsman, Ralph 
Harding, Esq., lost his life. He was returning home 
from a trip to Cairo, whither he had been to make in- 
quiries concerning his missing wife, whose mysterious 
disappearance several weeks ago has excited much com- 
ment. The body will be brought home to-morrow, for 
interment.” 


I looked at the heading of the paper. It was 
one published at my former home, and bore 
date of November 2oth. I really think my first 
conscious feeling was one of relief that I could 
not be pursued and taken back by force. Ralph 
Harding was dead. With the realization of that 
fact came also the thought that I was a widow, 
and free to lead a new existence, if I chose. I 
would not alter my plans—it was too late, and 
Ihad no desire to do so. Neither would I fet- 
ter my soul with one cent of the money he had 





left. I do not think I meant to be hard-heart- 
ed, but I really could not feel the repentance 
I suppose I ought. I cut the paragraph out, 
and put it away, then went calmly on with my 
packing, curiously wondering whether he had 
been very angry when he found me gone, and 
wishing he had not met his death in searching 
for me. 

In the last of April there came one bright day 
when we stored away in the big wagon our few 
remaining necessaries, and, climbing in, started 
forth on our long journey. We looked our last 
on the humble cottage with wet eyes, for it had 
been a home for all of us. After a few days’ 
travel we found ourselves in line with a dozen 
other wagons, all journeying the same way, and 
we settled down to make the best of our circum- 
stances. I do not like to remember the latter 
half of that journey. The hot, arid plains, 
bounded only by the eternal expanse of sky, 
which grew brazen with heat at the horizon, the 
scarcity of water, and the plenitude of dust, are 
a nightmare on my memory. When, at last, the 
welcome mountains were reached, we revived, 
and took a new hold on life. We camped under 
the wind-rocked pines at night, and gathered 
strength from the resinous balm of the pure 
atmosphere. By early winter we had reached 
a mining camp in the Sierra, where we decided 
to make our home for a while. Mr. Riley 
bought in with a hydraulic mining company, 
and his spare capital being thus invested, his 
wife eked out their income by starting a board- 
ing-house. Of the two investments the latter 
threatened to pay the better, for “Mother Ri- 
ley,” as the cheery old soul was called, was a 
most indulgent landlady. I made it my busi- 
ness to gather the few children of The Forks 
together in a deserted miner’s cabin, made hab- 
itable by the disinterested efforts of Mother 
Riley’s boarders, and established a flourishing 
school. Miss Gray and her small flock were 
objects of eminent interest to the stalwart min- 
ers. Even to a person of my small conscious- 
ness, the curiosity with which I was regarded 
was very apparent. There was not, at that 
time, another unmarried woman in the whole 
settlement. Those who were willing to brave 
the hardships of a new country were women 
who had husbands and children, from whom 
they were not willing to be separated. But I 
was an anomaly, and to none, perhaps, more 
than to myself. I became used to the chival- 
rous speeches of the red and blue-shirted min- 
ers. They treated me very much as if I were 
a child, but with a protecting manliness which 
was far from being unpleasant. I felt an inter- 
est in them all, for the type was of that rude 
order of nobility with which new and dangerous. 
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countries are peopled. I was content, and, for 
the most part, tranquil, though called upon to 
pass through some strange experiences. I can- 
not tell why, but The Forks came to regard me 
somewhat as grateful patients might a hospital 
nurse, and many were the summonses I receiv- 
ed to visit the dying beds of those whose loved 
ones were so far away that only the touch of a 
woman’s hand could bring them nearer in im- 
agination. I never refused, and usually set off 
provided with some delicacy from Mother Ri- 
ley’s store of invalid comforts. 

One bleak afternoon in March there was a 
knock at Mrs. Riley’s sitting-room door. She 
bustled to open it, and confronted a young man, 
whose anxiety was plainly evident in his face. 
He held his cap in his hand, and the boots into 
which his trousers were tucked were splashed 
with mud. 

“I’m so sorry, Mrs. Riley, but I’m afraid 
Hamilton’s going, and he wants Miss Helen to 
come down. It’s awful weather for a lady to 
be out in, though.” 

“That is nothing, Mr. Stuart,” said I, coming 
forward. “I'll go willingly, if he wants to see 
me. I can wrap up warmly, and wear over- 
shoes. I'll be ready in a minute.” 


Henry Stuart’s brown eyes looked down at 


me encouragingly as I clung to his strong arm 
and toiled along. We soon reached the cabin. 
Hamilton lay in the inner room, with his face 
turned to the door, and his hollow eyes bright- 
ened visibly as we came in. A tall miner rose 
up from the foot of the bed, and silently put 
another log on the fire. I sat down by the bed, 
in a wooden chair of rude manufacture, and 
took one of Hamilton’s wasted hands in mine. 

“What can I do for you, George? Mrs. Riley 
sent you down some of her precious blackberry 
cordial. ‘Will you try it?” 

“Good Mother Riley. I’m afraid it’s too late. 
I thought I’d like to have you read and sing to 
me. It’s hard to die, Miss Helen, without some 
good Christian comfort.” 

“T’ll do anything you wish, George.” 

“Then read to me first—the old story, you 
know.” 

I turned the leaves of the pocket Bible to the 
divine chapters of the Crucifixion and the Res- 
urrection. A peaceful smile hovered round his 
mouth when I had ended. Understanding the 
faint pressure of his fingers against mine, I sang 
some sacred songs for him. Henry Stuart sat 
silently at the window, and gazed out into the 
gathering gloom, while the shadows of night and 
of death folded the room in darkness, broken 
only by the fitful flickering of the fire. I do not 
know how long we sat thus. Henry rose at 
length, and lit the lamp. Then, with a slight 





exclamation, he came to my side, and put his 
arm around me hastily. 

“Come, Helen. George is at rest.” 

It was true. His spirit had passed away so 
quietly that I had not known it, and only the 
pale clay was before me. I withdrew my hand 
from his stiffening fingers, and Henry led me 
into the next room, making a sign to the tall 
miner standing at the window. 

“There’s lights a-comin’,” he said, moving to- 
ward the death chamber. 

“Poor little girl, these scenes are too hard for 
you to witness,” murmured Henry, pityingly, 
standing beside my chair, and stroking my hair 
with the gentlest of touches. I choked back my 
sobs as steps sounded outside. 

“It’s Big Ben and Riley. You will go back 
with him now, in time for a good night’s rest.” 

They came in silently, swinging their lanterns 
ahead. 

“Gone, is he? Poor boy!” 

“He was a good chap. The boys’ll turn out 
well to his send-off to-morrow, storm or no storm. 
He’s always been a favorite o’ the The Forks, 
an’ we'll give him a first-class funeral,” said Big 
Ben, solemnly, extinguishing his lantern. 

“T don’t s’pose I can do anny good by stayin’, 
Stuart. There'll be more down presently. An’, 
besides, my ould woman sent me afther the 
girl. Yer as well off widout her, now he’s 
gone.” 

Together we started back through the storm 
and darkness, but I was absorbed in my own 
thoughts, and did not find the way long, though 
glad when the light in the window shone across 
our watery path. I went to rest that night, but 
sleep would not come to me. I was beset bya 
great temptation, and, alas! it gained the mas- 
tery over me. I knew—I could not but know 
—that Henry Stuart loved me. And I? What 
happiness had I known in my life that I should 
throw that chance away? I had only to put out 
my hand and take it. My life needed the com- 
pleteness which his love would give. There 
was one thing tempted me. Once, in some 
light talk about futurity, he said a fortune-teller 
had predicted that he would marry a widow, 
and he had fought shy of widows ever since, 
for he had no mind that the prophecy should 
come true. The remark had recurred to me 
frequently, at different times, till it assumed 
more significance than he ever intended. But 
I hesitated to tell him of my past history while 
we were only friends, and I did not like to think 
of the effect the revelation might have on him. 
I could not bear that anything should come be- 
tween us. He was so honorable and high-spir- 
ited, could he love a woman who had left her 
husband? There was no absolute necessity for 
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his knowing. It was not in the remotest de- 
gree probable that he would ever find my secret 
out, and if I was not the innocent girl I seemed, 
God alone knows how passionately I wished I 
had been. It was my cruel fate to know more 
of life than I seemed to know, and infinitely 
more than I ever desired. How earnestly I 
longed to be pure, for the sake of his love; how 
degraded I felt myself to be as the hated mem- 
ory of my husband rose up before me, brutal 
even in my dreams; how I wished that I might 
drink of the waters of Lethe, for my true love’s 
sake, no one but myself can ever know. Next 
to being pure was to be thought so, and so I 
yielded to the tempter, and buried my secret in 
my own heart, resolving to keep it from Henry 
Stuart forever. Having put the past out of my 
sight, my spirits rose perceptibly. By the be- 
ginning of April I was able to resume my school 
duties, which the inclemency of the weather 
had for a few weeks interrupted. As I came 
home one evening, I heard Mrs. Riley’s,cheery 
laugh in- the dining-room. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked, putting my 
head in at the door. Henry Stuart, in his 
sprucest attire, was standing by the window. 

“Is that you, Helen? I was just afther tellin’ 
Henry here what throuble I’ve been havin’ wid 
I wint down 


them confounded grocery scales. 
to Bennet’s two days ago, an’ John persuaded 


me to git weighed. I knew he’d poke fun at 
me if I didn’t, so I stheps on to the little table, 
an’ brought the old thing down wid a whack. 
I weighed wan hundred and eighty-six pounds, 
if ye’ll believe me! Well, I was jist mad, an’ 
that’s the thruth. Says I, ‘Ye don’t weigh fair, 
anyhow.’ I come home, an’ the more I thought 
about it the madder I got. So this mornin’ says 
I, ‘John, them scales lied. I don’t weigh no 
sech amount. I’ll not belave it till I go across 
to Gibson’s an’ thry his scales.’ Well, John 
went wid me, and, as thrue as I’m sthandin’ 
here, I weighed wan hundred an’ ninety-seven ! 
An’ John, he says, ‘Yer doin’ well, Kate— 
‘leven pounds in two days.’ An’ I come home 
madder nor I went away. Them grocers is 
cheats, that’s my belafe. What d’ye think, 
Helen?” 

I could not speak for laughter, in which she 
joined with hearty good will. 

“Ye wouldn’t think it was so funny if ’twas 
yerself, now, I’ll be bound. Come, take Henry 
intil the sitting-room. Yer in my way here, an’ 
them b’ys’ll be chargin’ in here fer their grub 
rectly.” 

Shrewd Mother Riley. Did she divine any- 
thing unusual from Henry’s spruce attire? I 
led the way into the front room, shyly and 
silently. Henry was as ill at ease as if his new 





clothes were a misfit. So was I, for the matter 
of that, but, being a woman, had more adroit- 
ness in concealing it. He lounged about from 
one window to another, displaying his six feet 
of superb manhood to the most unconscious 
advantage. The first bell rang forsupper. He 
gave a start, and turned his brown eyes on me 
appealingly. 

“Helen,” said he, helplessly drumming on 
the window-pane with the fingers of his right 
hand. 

“Well?” 

“Come over here a minute, won’t you?” 

I shook my head, with a mischievous smile. 

“Too proud, are you? Then I'll come to 
you.” 

He crossed the room, and knelt by my chair, 
putting both arms around me. 

“Helen, I know I’m not half good enough, 
but I love you very dearly. Could you ever 
care for me, little girl—even a little?” 

“Tl try, Henry.” 

“My dearest! Will you be my wife—the only 
woman I have ever asked, or ever loved?” 

Even in that supreme moment a sharp pang 
darted through my heart, as Memory held her 
mirror before me. I put it aside, as he gath- 
ered me in his arms and took his answer from 
my lips. 

To say that I was blessed beyond anticipa- 
tion in Henry’s love would but faintly express 
the depth of my happiness. What if I did live 
in a house with three rooms, and not a single 
closet, and had my own work to do after we were 
married—was it not a home of love? We had 
a general wedding— it could not very well be 
helped, Henry was so popular. Harmony and 
jollity prevailed; toasts were drunk and speeches 
made, the only flag in town was strung across 
the street, and an anvil did duty for cannon. 
We were escorted to our domicile in triumph. 
It had been improved and enlarged since the 
bachelor days of Stuart and Hamilton, and 
nearly every miner in camp had contributed 
some article of furnishing, which collectively 
made a creditable dric-a-brac. 

Five happy years rolled away, during which 
Ihad been steadily growing in womanly strength 
and independence. I was my husband’s helper, 
no‘ his slave. In the third year of our mar- 
riage our baby was born—a brown-eyed boy, 
whom I named Henry, also. The last gift of 
the God had come to make my life complete. 
Our boy was the image of his handsome father, 
and his small graces brightened every hour for 
us. We began to care more for riches—to lay 
them by for the time when our boy would need 
education. The mine paid a comfortable in- 
come, and by and by would sell for enough to 
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start in business somewhere. We sat talking 
over matters after supper one cool evening in 
October. Our baby was asleep in his crib on 
the other side of the fire-place. Everything that 
occurred that evening is distinctly branded on 
my memory. When I rose to clear away the 
table, Henry insisted on helping. 

“T’m not so ignorant as you might suppose,” 
he said, looking at me across the dish-towel, 
with his head on one side; in proof of which 
he took up a cup, and proceeded to wipe it, 
cramming every inch of the dish-towel inside 
it, and then triumphantly twisting the wad 
round and round, in genuine man-fashion. I 
had a hearty laugh at his performance. I have 
forgotten how to laugh since. In the midst of 
our mirth there came arap at the door. Henry 
sobered down, and went to open it. It was not 
usual for strangers to knock at the outside door 
of the kitchen, so I looked to see who entered. 
A man, tall, black-bearded, and hard-featured, 
with an exultant gleam in his wicked eyes, stood 
in the doorway. 

“T’ve found you at last, curse you!” he said; 
and I knew Ralph Harding was before me. 
The blood froze in my veins. 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked Henry, in- 
censed at the form of his expression. 

“Ask her—she knows!” pointing to me, with 
a cruel laugh. 

“O my God! my God!” I groaned. It was 
too horrible! What had I done that I should 
be so persecuted. 

“She’s very much surprised to see me, no 
doubt. Why don’t you explain, Salome? Shall 
I do it for you?” 

With a sneer he turned toward Henry. 

“This woman you have been living with for 
the last five years is my wife, Mrs. Ralph Hard- 
ing?” 

“Liar!” exclaimed Henry, springing at him 
with intent to throttle him. 

They were powerful men, and well matched 
in strength. I threw my whole weight around 
Henry’s neck, clinging to him despairingly. 

“Don’t kill him, Henry. It’s true—what he 
says! O God, help me!” 

Henry relaxed his hold, and staggered back. 
Harding looked on with evident triumph at a 
scene none but the arch-fiend himself could 
have enjoyed. 

“Helen! Am—I—dreaming? Did—he— 
tell—the truth?” 

“Oh, Henry, my darling ! don’t lookat me that 
way or you'll kill me. I never meant to de- 
ceive you—I thought he was dead. Oh, I 
thought he was dead!” 

“And you wished so, too, no doubt,” said 
Harding. 





“Yes!” I cried, desperately, turning on him 
at last; “I wished you were dead. I was glad 
when I saw it in the paper. You have been 
the cause, of all the misery I ever experienced, 
I could endure your presence no longer, and | 
left you. I wish to God you had died before 
ever I saw you, Ralph Harding!” 

His face was livid with rage. 

“T don’t understand, Helen. Were you ever 
married to this man?” cried Henry, sharply. 

“My aunt induced me to marry him when I 
was only sixteen years old, and did not know 
my own heart. Life with him was torture, and 
when I was only twenty I left him, Henry.” 

“But you knew he was living!” said Henry, 
in a voice of agony which cut me to the heart, 
He tried to put me away from him. 

“No, no! Oh, Henry, listen to me! I had 
not left him six months before I saw it in the 
paper that he was killed in a railroad collision. 
Oh, don’t ever think I was so wicked as that. I 
supposed I was a widow !” 

“Why, in God’s name, didn’t you tell.me this 
before we were married!” he groaned through 
ashy lips. 

“You said once you would never marry a 
widow, and I loved you so, Henry,” I moaned, 
clinging to him. “Not asoul knew my history. 
I never thought of claiming one cent of his 
property even when I supposed I was his wid- 
ow, I hated him so, Henry.” 

“Oh, Helen, I never thought you were deceiv- 
ing me all these years!” 

It was the only reproach he used, and, God 
knows, he had cause then. But I shrank away 
from him as if it had been a blow. 

“See here, there’s enough of this thing. You 
can’t alter the facts of the case by talking. This 
woman is my wife. I have searched for her far 
and wide, but she was so devilish sly I never 
would have found her if I hadn’t seen her in 
the street by accident. In spite of her kind 
wishes I wasn’t killed. I'll make it up to her, 
never fear. Salome, you must go with me.” 

I sprang forward, catching Henry’s arm again 
in terror. 

“Never! Never! I would sooner die than 
live with you again! No power on earth shall 
make me. O God! Henry, save me from this 
man, or I will kill myself! I will! I will!” 

I was wild with agony. 

“Hush, Helen! You shall never go with him 
if I have to kill him to prevent it.” 

“There’s two can play at that game!” said 
Harding, threateningly, making a movement to 
drawa weapon. Inan instant Henry was upon 
him, and had thrown him down. Without 
knowing what I did, I sprang to the cradle, 
caught up the baby, and fled out into the dark- 
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ness. With the speed which only terror can 
give I flew up the pathway to Mother Riley’s, 
and burst in upon them with an ashen face and 
streaming hair. 

“Holy mother! What has happened, Helen? 
Why are ye out wid that baby widout anything 
around him?” 

She took the child from me to quiet it. 

“Oh, go down quick, for heaven’s sake! He’s 
killing my husband!” I screamed, wringing my 
hands. 

“Who's killing? Here, John! Ben! go down 
an’ see! The poor thing’s wild wid fear. Go 
on, boys. There’s something wrong at Stuart’s 
—murther or robbery.” 

Something wrong! I wonder how I lived 
through that awful night. How much one can 
endure and not die! Mrs. Riley hushed my 
boy to sleep, and put him to bed. A footstep 
sounded on the porch. I flew to the door. 

“There now, Helen, don’t look so terrifyin’. 
Henry’s sent for ye. He was a bit hurted in 
the scuffle. The other feller got away; but 
welll find ’im—we’ll hunt ’im down like a dog in 
a ditch !” 

I don’t know how I got down the hill again. 
But my darling lay on the bed waiting for me, 
with a smile of the old-time light and love. I 
knew he was wounded unto death—he, brave 
and unarmed, had been cruelly cut down by a 
knife in Harding’s hands. The ebbing life- 
blood had left him pale, but peaceful. I was 
too stricken to realize all that was passing. 

“Come, darling, sit by me as you did by 
Hamilton. I thought that night that, if you 
were only beside me when I came to die, I 
would not find it hard. I want you to tell me 
all your sad story, dear—won’t you?” 

“Yes, Harry,” and I told him as collectedly 
as I could the secret which had lain between us 
for so long. 

“My poor Helen! If I had only known. 
You have not had a very happy life, have 
you?” 

“I have been very happy with you, Henry.” 





“TI like to hear you say that. Helen, I am 
going to leave you. You see it is, after aJl, the 
only thing I can do—for Ae is still alive. I 
have charged our friends to protect you from 
him. And if he ever should molest you again 
you have this safeguard—he is answerable for 
my death. Do you understand me, darling?” 

“Yes, I know, Henry.” 

“T will leave you property enough to make 
you comfortable, and to bring our little Henry 
up carefully. He will be a comfort to you— 
something for you to live for. This is not all 
of life, dear love. If we were not to be reunited 
hereafter, how would you be recompensed for 
your cruel suffering here?” 

“But how shall I live without you?” I broke 
out into one despairing wail. 

“Don’t, dear. Is it sohard? I wish I might 
have lived; but one of us had to die, and, per- 
haps, I am better prepared than he is. I did 
not try to kill him; only to defend myself. You 
will not let our boy forget me? I am tired— 
the end is at hand. Kiss me, Helen. The 
last! the last !” 

I clung to him with kisses and despairing 
prayers. In vain! I could not hold him back. 
They lifted me, at last, in merciful unconscious- 
ness from his side. 


How many years have passed since that 
night? Ido not know. I do not count life by 
the years any more. It will end some time— 
thank God for that! There is another Henry 
Stuart growing up beside me, brave and tender 
as his father was. The memory of his father 
serves for his model, and a nobler one he could 
not have. He is like his father in looks, too— 
just as talland bonny. Iam proud, with alone 
mother’s pride, of our son—Henry’s and mine. 
I have never seen again the destroyer of my 
happiness. He has had years enough for re- 
pentance and remorse, which, if it has been 
bitter as my sorrow, is an atonement beyond 
any revenge I could desire. 

May N. HAWLEY. 





JOHN A. 


Captain Sutter was the California pioneer Zar 
excellence; he led the way for all the others. 
He pushed his course over the plains and des- 
erts in 1838, and after prospecting Oregon, the 
Sandwich Islands, and Alaska, settled in Cali- 
fornia in 1839. He was here to welcome Wilkes 
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in 1841,and Commodore Jones in 1842; to fra- 
ternize with Fremont in 1844, and anticipate 
the deeds of Sloat and Kearney in 1846. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of General Sherman, 
the United States are indebted to no man more 
than to Captain Sutter for the conquest of Cal- 
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ifornia. His experience as a soldier, the pres- 
ence of his well stocked fort and granaries on 
the Sacramento, his great wealth, his hospital- 
ity, his fondness for adventure, his strong par- 
tiality for the American Government —all these 
circumstances combined to render his aid and 
influence in this connection of great importance. 
This is the principal event in Sutter’s life, the 
one that invests it with the highest historical 
interest. The next one was the discovery of 
gold. The last one was the ungrateful act of 
the nation in depriving him of his property, in 
refusing him either restitution or compensation, 
and in permitting him to die in penury. 

Sutter was born at Kandern, Baden, on the 
frontier of Switzerland, February 3, 1803. At 
the age of twenty he was graduated at the mil- 
itary academy of Berne, and entered the Swiss 
Guard of the French army as a lieutenant. He 
served in the Spanish campaign of 1823-4, and 
with Charles X., in the disastrous revolution of 
July, 1830. After the fall of the Bourbons he 
returned to Switzerland, and served a term of 
four years in the Swiss army, in which he rose 
to the rank of captain. In 1834 he emigrated 


to the United States, and settled at St. Louis; 
thence, in 1835, he removed to West Point, Mis- 
souri, in which State he became an American 


citizen. He remained there several years, driv- 
ing a frontier trade in cattle. During one of 
his journeys to Santa Fé he heard such won- 
derful accounts of the’ Western Coast as ren- 
dered, to one of his roving and adventurous 
spirit, a further stay at West Point unendura- 
ble. In 1838 he set out with a trappers’ party to 
the Rocky Mountains, whence, with six men, he 
crossed more than a thousand miles of deserts, 
tenanted only by wandering savages and wild 
beasts. Before the end of the year he had 
reached the upper Columbia, where Lewis and 
Clark struck it in 1805, and descended the 
river to Fort Vancouver. After resting from 
his long journey he made some efforts to pro- 
ceed to Alta California, but he was diverted 
from this project by the promised advantage of 
atrip to Honolulu. Arriving at this place, he 
proceeded thence, on another commercial ad- 
venture, to Sitka, and finally to San Francisco, 
Alta California, where he arrived July 2, 1839. 
Sutter soon after established himself on the 
Sacramento River, near where the capital of the 
State now stands. With a liberal grant of land 
from the Mexican Government, and sufficient 
capital to stock it with animals, farm imple- 
ments, seed, grain, and laborers, Sutter soon 
became a wealthy vanchero. His possessions 
included many thousand acres of land, of which 
1,000 acres were in wheat ; he had 8,000 head of 
Cattle, 2,000 sheep, 2,000 horses and mules, and 





1,000 hogs. He called his place New Helvetia, 
built a fort upon it to protect it from savages 
or revolutionists, opened his doors to all com. 
ers with hearty hospitality, and became the 
patriarch of the Pacific and the leader of its 
American population. 

Barring some arrogance from Castro, a rey- 
olutionary Governor— whose pretensions Sutter 
had opposed, having vainly enlisted and led a 
company of two hundred men in favor of Michel- 
torena—he continued his patriarchal life until 
1844. Then it was that Fremont came to New 
Helvetia, upon whose ramparts he and Sutter 
afterward' raised the flag of the United States, 
Sutter had fondly hoped that this event would 
secure to him the possession of his vast domain 
under a strong and permanent government. It 
had precisely the opposite effect. It invited 
the emigration of Americans—that is to say, 
of men as well informed and as enterprising 
as himself. This weakened his influence, and 
from the lofty position of a patriarch among 
the Mexicans and Indians he fell to that of a 
mere landholder among the Americans. The 
envy and hostility which this position engen- 
dered ultimately led to the loss of his lands. 
But this was neither his first nor his only mis- 
fortune. 

During the years 1845 to 1847, Sutter’s prin- 
cipal occupation was the cultivation of his 
estates, which, for miles and miles along the 
Sacramento River, constituted one vast field of 
grain. His workmen were domesticated Indi- 
ans; his overseers Americans and Europeans, 
squads of whom were now constantly attracted 
from the States to Sutter’s Fort, the rallying 
point of emigrants to California. From this 
industry his- gains were enormous. He sold 
grain to the Mexicans at San Francisco, to the 
Russians at Sitka, to the English at Colum- 
bia and Hudson’s Bay Territory, to the Amer- 
icans marching into the country from all direc- 
tions. Sutter was rapidly becoming a million- 
aire, when, all at once, a great and singular 
misfortune happened to him. In 1847, after 
the Americans, under Fremont and Sloat, had 
deposed the Mexican authorities, Sutter had 
sent a party of men, under an overseer named 
Marshall, to explore the South Fork of the 
American River, and locate and build upon ita 
saw-mill. For the purpose in view this party 
had selected a nook in the mountains some 
fifty miles east of Sacramento, where timber 
was abundant, and the flow of water insured an 
adequate power. The land did not belong to 
Sutter’s party—they had merely “squatted” 
upon it. All lands in California without spe- 
cific titles now belonged to the United States. 
In this nook, which afterward received the 
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name of Coloma, Marshall had thrown up a few 
rude dwellings, and commenced the construc- 
tion of a mill and mill-race. For this pur- 
pose he had need to fell but a few trees in 
the vicinity. The remainder were reserved 
for the work of the mill. The village, the 
mill, the mill-race, the neighboring trees, have 
since all been destroyed—even the ground itself 
has been so torn and disfigured that to recog- 
nize it now is impossible. Man, in his search 
for gold, has no pity even for the earth that 
bore him. A single memento remains of this 
interesting spot; and if the citizens of Califor- 
nia retain a spark of public spirit, this memento 
will never be permitted to leave the State. I 
allude to the late Charles Nahl’s painting of 
Sutter’s Mill, now in the possession of Mr. Ju- 
lius Jacobs, of San Francisco. The mill and 
mill-race, the latter banked up with heavy tim- 
bers, is seen in the foreground. Near the mill 
in the background, is the home of Marshall, the 
overseer whom Sutter employed to construct 
the mill; to the left lies the village, interspersed 
with oak and pine trees; between the mill and 
the village lies a stream and clearing; and, be- 
hind all, rise the grand old hills that still slum- 
ber above this historic spot. The artist has 
tuned every feature of the landscape to advan- 
tage, and his rare skill in grouping and coloring 
has lent it an attractiveness which is felt even 
when. disassociated with the remarkable event 
that it commemorates. 

I have talked with a dozen old pioneers, some 
of whom were with Marshall or Sutter at the 
time (Marshall was at Coloma, and Sutter at 
New Helvetia), and have endeavored to learn 
the true secret of the Find, but without success. 
Some of them say that Marshall found the first 
piece of gold; others that his little daughter 
found it; others, that Mrs. Wimmer, who pro- 
vided meals for the workmen at the mill, found ¥ 
it; and others, again, that Mrs. Wimmer’s son 
found it. General Sutter himself once told me 
that Marshall was the finder, and, although Sut- 
ter was not on the spot at the time, I am inclined 
to believe this the true story; for, while still 
fresh, it must have been related to Sutter with 
great minuteness. It is, however, agreed on all 
hands, that, if Mrs. Wimmer did not find the 
gold, she was the first to determine its charac- 
ter. Woman-like, she put the doubtful nugget 
Into a soup-pot, and boiled it. The result of 
that assay was to affect the fortunes of millions 
of people. Among others it affected Captain 
Sutter, for it made him a beggar. 

The presence of gold in California had been 
suspected from very early times. Its existence 
in Lower California was known to Cortez, who 


from Mexico in 1537, and secured some small 
quantities of the precious metal. In Alta Cali- 
fornia, gold was discovered by Drake in 1577-79. 
It is mentioned of this region by Loyola Cavel- 
lo, a priest of the mission of San José, previous 
to 1690. Captain Shelvocke noticed it in 1721. 
Antonia de Alcedo speaks of large nuggets 
found previous to 1786-89. In 1837 a Califor- 
nia priest endeavored to obtain English capital 
for working the placers. Some years afterward, 
Professor Dana noticed the gold indice. In 
April, 1847, Mr. Sloat communicated an article 
on the subject to Hunt's Merchant Magazine. 
Early in January, 1849, gold was found on Mor- 
mon Island, near Folsom.* But all these were 
either disconnected finds or mere indications. 
To suspect or find stray deposits of gold is one 
thing; to find it in such quantities that it will 
afford the basis of a vast industry is another. 
This is what Marshall found. His first nug- 
gett was not alone. There were millions of 
others near it, and tons of gold dust beside. A 
flask of the latter was secured and sent to Cap- 
tain Sutter, at New Helvetia. While the Cap- 
tain turned this momentous flask over in his 
hand, and, perhaps, innocently thanked God for 
this new stroke of good fortune, his workmen, 
who had caught an inkling of its significance, 
threw down their farming tools, stole his horses 
and cattle, and fled to Coloma. The Indians. 
began to follow them, and before the good Cap- 
tain had ceased turning over his golden flask, 
his estates had been robbed and abandoned. 
Scarcely two hundred Indians were left. 

The news which came from the diggings 
every few days began to render Sutter’s affairs 
somewhat critical. Gold had become more and 
more plentiful. The whole country was swarm- 
ing into the placers. It was evident that his 
men would never return. Still he had enough 
' of them left to harvest a very large crop, and 
it is the opinion of Mr. Huefner,{ who was his 
man of business on the ranch at the time, that, 
had Sutter gone on with his farm work, the 
subsequent high prices of grain would have se- 
cured him a princely fortune. But this was not 
to be. Sutter, too, had caught the gold fever; 
and his remaining Indians were sent in charge 
of Mr. Huefner to dig for gold on the American 
River.§ Mr. Huefner informs me that this was 








* For other refe to early di ies of gold in Califor- 

nia, consult De/ Mar’s History of Precious Metals, pp. 164-5, 
and the authorities therein cited. 
&,+t It weighed about an ounce, and is still in the possession of 
Mrs. Wimmer, who recently offered it to the Pioneers’ Society 
for $2,000. The absence of documentary evidence of its au- 
thenticity decided the Society not to entertain the offer. 

t Kecently expressed to me for the purpose of this article. 

§ See for an instance of superior foresight on the part of 
Louis Peralta, of San José, Del Mar’s History of Precious 





fitted out a California gold-hunting expedition 


Metals, p. 306. 
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a losing enterprise. The Indians did not suc- 
ceed in finding enough gold, or else, as he sus- 
pects, they embezzled a considerable proportion 
of the production. At all events, the cost of 
implements, provisions, and superintendence 
greatly exceeded the value of the gold obtained. 

Meanwhile Sutter’s vast fields of grain grew 
up, ripened, withered, rotted, and died. There 
was nobody left to garner them. The ranches 
were deserted. The fort began to fall into that 
decay which, to the disgrace of the State, marks 
it to-day. Once the patriarch of the Pacific, 
the possessor of a ducal domain, and an income 
that princes might have envied, Captain Sut- 
ter was rapidly traveling the road to indigence. 
He was robbed again and again. In 1849-50 
a party of miners stole $60,000 worth of stock 
from him. Others cut down his timber and 
grass, and his lands were subsequently seized 
upon by claimants under new laws and new cir- 
cumstances. Cities were built upon them. Push- 
ing men had need of them, and in the race for 
wealth the claims of Captain Sutter to his own 
property were disregarded. His prior discov- 
ery and settlement; his title from the Mexican 
Government; his indispensable assistance in 
acquiring the whole territory for the United 
States; his princely hospitality which had fed 
thousands of colonists; his peculiar misfortune 
in having been the means of discovering the 
gold, and then of having lost, through this dis- 
covery, his mill, his workmen on the ranches, 
his animals, and his crops—all these things 
were forgotten. Selfishness and cupidity, un- 
der the euphemism of modern enterprise, had 
come to squat, like a poisoned toad, upon the 
patriarch’s domain, and to efface the heroic 
deeds, the noble qualities, the rightful claims of 
Sutter. 

His after life was uneventful. To say that he 
ran on the Whig ticket for Governor of the 
State in 1851, and afterward accepted from it 





the poor compliment of an appointment as Gen- 
eral of Militia, is only to prove that he had fall- 
en into a condition of extreme dejection and 
humility. He retired to his Hock farm, a small 
and undisputed possession on the west bank of 
the Feather River, and there for many years 
watched the wheat stalk and the vine as they 
annually blossomed and decayed, all to no pur- 
pose, as he thought, and directed the move- 
ments of his lawyers in a vain effort to recover 
his estates. It is needless to say that he did 
not succeed. The State, with a penuriousness 
that strangely contrasted with the tons of gold 
that it now annually threw upon the markets of 
the world, voted Sutter a pension of $250 a 
month; and so long as this was continued the 
brave old pioneer preserved his fortitude and 
sustained his hopes of restitution. When it 
was stopped he cursed the ingratitude which 
had pursued him, and left the State, as it prov- 
ed, forever. 

This occurred in 1868. From California Sut- 
ter repaired to Washington, there to sound in 
the cold ears of a distant government the oft- 
told story of his wrongs and his losses. It was 
here that I knew him—know him only to love 
and respect him. His was a character at once 
grand and simple, at once enterprising and in- 
genuous. He continued a petitioner of the Gov- 
ernment for twelve years—a petitioner whom 
people soon came to look upon as a celebrated 
somebody, from somewhere, who had a griev- 
ance which dated back into forgotten times; 
but what its merits were few ever knew or cared 
to inquire. The age—the miserably dishonest 
age—turned its back upon him and snubbed 
him, Disappointment and contumely, at length, 
did its work, and in the month of June, 1880, 
Captain Sutter, who was a Livingstone, a Cam- 
eron, and a Stanley combined, sank beneath his 
overwhelming burdens. 

ALEXANDER DEL MAR. 





A VALLEY OF VINEYARDS. 


Standing upon an elevation above Napa Val- 
ley, and looking down upon the vine-clad hills 
and broad acres of waving wheat, we scarce 
can realize that only half a century has elapsed 
since the first white settler, George C. Yount, 
here located his claim. The land which now 
yields such abundant harvests, which to-day 
pours untold wealth into our coffers, was fifty 
years ago in the possession of the “red man.” 





Valley and hillside were then alike one unbro- 
ken forest, a magnificent deer- park, dedicated 
to the use and abuse of the traditional Indian. 
Throughout the length and breadth of this fair 
land, the sole representatives of the “pale face” 
to be found were the Jesuits, who here and there 
established Catholic missions. The object of 
these missions was the conversion and educa- 
tion of the Indians. That success did not 
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crown these labors, that this attempt to intro- 
duce civilization was frustrated by the want of 
appreciation on the part of the recipient of this 
benevolence, is hardly to be wondered at. At 
the date of Mr. Yount’s advent among them 
(1831), it was estimated that there were from 
three thousand to five thousand Indians in 
Napa Valley. They were divided into six tribes: 
The Mayacamos, occupying the land near Cal- 
istoga; the Callajomans, on the Bale rancho, in 
the vicinity of St. Helena; the Caymus, on the 
Yount grant; the Napa, from which tribe the 
valley derived its name, occupying that land 
between Napa River and the city of that name; 
the Ulcas, east of Napa River, near Napa City; 
and the Soscol, in that locality yet known as 
the Soscol grant, now owned by Mr. Thompson. 
Of these six tribes there could not be counted 
in the valley to-day two score of representa- 
tives. They have been utterly, and, it must be 
confessed, shamefully, put to rout. However, 
we do not here propose to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the wrongs of the “poor Indian.” The 


palpable injustice of the White Man must be 
forgiven, overlooked, forgotten, in virtue of the 
material benefit which has accrued therefrom 
to the world. The Indians throughout Napa 
Valley were commonly known as Digger In- 


dians. The name was probably derived from 
the means adopted by them of obtaining suste- 
nance. They lived upon the lowest possible 
grade of food, which they dug out of the earth. 
Why they should have resorted to this is a mys- 
tery, since that region abounded in food which 
might readily have tempted our nicer palates— 
game of various kinds, fish, wild berries, and 
fruits. No wonder that the Indian was consti- 
tutionally averse to labor, since Nature had so 
bountifully supplied him with all needful food 
and—clothing. More fortunate than are we, 
he could liken himself, did he perceive the anal- 
ogy, unto the “lilies of the field.” 

Napa was settled, as was every other county 
in California, by people of every nationality un- 
der the sun. Across the Sierra they came— 
enterprising men, who saw before them a new 
Canaan, “a land flowing with milk and honey.” 
Some fell under the trials of pioneer life; some 
attained wealth and power, only to see it wrest- 
ed from them; some bequeathed to their chil- 
dren the lands of which they became possessed 
too late for their own enjoyment ; but few, very 
few, are they who are alive to-day to tell the 
tale of the past. Our forefathers foresaw, in a 
measure, the results which must crown their la- 
bors, but little dreamed they of the glorious fut- 
ure which now dawns upon this valley. They 
could not predict the mine of wealth which has 
been developed by industry and perseverance. 





Napa Valley, beautiful"injitself, is rendered 
yet more so by its magnificent background. 
Nature has placed this “gem of the Pacific” in 
arare setting. Completely encircled by mount- 
ains, it forms a natural amphitheater. Had 
Johnson selected this locality for his Happy 
Valley, even his genius would have failed to 
have imbued in Rasselas the spirit of discon- 
tent. Facing the valley as you enter it is 
Mount St. Helena, supposed to be an extinct 
volcano, four thousand three hundred and forty- 
three feet above the level of the sea. From an 
address delivered by General Vallejo several 
years ago, in Santa Rosa, we cite the following 
incident : 


‘In 1845, Governor Rotscheff advanced with a party 
of Russians to Mount Mayacamos, on the summit of 
which he affixed a brass plate, bearing an inscription in 
his own language. He named the mountain St. Helena, 
for his wife, the Princess de Gagarin. The beauty of 
this lady excited so ardent a passion in the breast of 
Prince Solano, chief of all the Indians about Sonoma, 
that he formed a plan to capture by force or stratagem 
the object of his love; and he might very likely have 
succeeded had I not heard of his intention in time to 
prevent its execution.” 


Mount St. Helena is the pride of the valley, 
and well it may be. At sunset it presents a 
gorgeous panorama of shifting color, a bewil- 
dering maze of brilliant effects. Like a magnet, 
its proudly lifted crest attracts to itself all the 
wealth of color with which Napa skies are so 
richly endowed. Through the greater part of 
the winter this mountain is snow-capped. 

Napa is but one of the many valleys through 
the county. The mountains, which form its 
boundary line on the east and west, are inter- 
sected by cafions, which have been rendered 
very productive. The mountain land greatly 
enhances the beauty of the scenery. It is cov- 
ered with magnificent foliage—trees of number- 
less varieties. Among them are conspicuous 
the oak, madrojio, cedar, fir, and pine. The 
banks of all the mountain streams are fringed 
with the willow, the ash, gigantic brakes, flow- 
ering manzanita, and the California laurel. De- 
scending into the valley we find an infinite vari- 
ety of oaks, and here and there clumps of the 
stately madrofio. These primeval beauties will 
not long be left to us, however, for the giant has 
been conquered by the dwarf—ignominiously 
put to route. Where the vintner plants his foot 
the woodman’s ax is too surely heard. 

Napa Valley is thirty-five miles long, and five 
miles wide—this at its widest point. It narrows 
perceptibly proceeding upward. Napa River 
follows the line of the foothills on the east. 
This stream, while extending the entire length, 
is, in certain localities, so extremely narrow 
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that it seems presumptuous to claim for it the 
dignified appellation, river. It is by means of 
this river, and the copious mountain streams 
which traverse not only the main valley, but all 
the little ravines and cafions, that the land is 
irrigated. The county is small, but the fertility 
of its soil is unsurpassed. It boasts of sixty- 
our thousand one hundred and seventy-five 
acres under cultivation, thirty thousand five 
hundred and sixty-five of which are in wheat. 
The rich, arable lands of the valley are best 
adapted to the cereal crops, while the more 
gravelly soil of the foothills is reserved, though 
by no means exclusively, to the grape; but of 
this latter, more anon. 

At first it was supposed that these hill lands 
were of no actual agricultural value. The mount- 
ainous belt, which has since been preductive of 
enormous crops, was at one time only consid- 
ered available for pasture land. “Further and 
further into new fields of utility the plow was 
pushed.” Up the mountain sides sprung, as if 
by magic, orchards, vineyards, and even here 
and there a wheat field, until now the mount- 
ain lands are converted into beautiful homes— 
homes secured to their owners by unremitting 
toil, by perseverance and self-denial. We are 
constrained to say that in eight cases out of 
ten the men who have earned them are foreign- 
ers—Germans, Swiss, Italians—not native born 
Americans, and, in many cases, not even natu- 
ralized citizens. With their industry, their sim- 
ple, frugal habits, they are wresting from our 
grasp the choicest gifts which God has given to 
man. We Americans do not understand the 
principle of economy, and, what is yet worse, 
we do not profit by the lesson taught us by our 
foreign brother. Here are men who, ten years 
ago, received laborers’ wages at the cellars 
which they could to-day buy, did they choose. 
This suggests a query: Why do not our unem- 
ployed desert the sand-lot, and go to the vine- 
yards? In this field there is no lack of work. 
In the St. Helena district alone, within a circuit 
of fifteen miles, there are twenty-three wine 
cellars and distilleries, some of these the 
most extensive in the State. Here the white 
man finds no Chinese rival. The work of wine- 
making is not intrusted to Chinamen. They 
are employed during the vintage to gather the 
grapes, and earlier in the season to do the hoe- 
ing and to burn brush; but the pruning, and 
plowing, and the wine-making itself, are done 
almost exclusively by white labor, which, in 
this district, commands from forty to sixty dol- 
lars per month. 

Napa County rightly claims precedence for 
its agricultural advantages. Its peculiarly salu- 
brious climate, and the adaptability of its soil, 





insure its crops almost beyond the question of 
a doubt. Of course they are variable, but utter 
failure never occurs. Of its varied features, all 
its manifold interests, it is impossible to treat 
in the space allotted to one article. The sub- 
ject of Napa Valley—the history of its past, 
speculations as to its future—would fill a vol- 
ume. 

Let us turn to the interest at present para- 
mount—grape culture. This is a subject of more 
than passing interest to the world at large, for 
the day is not distant when California will 
claim her right to stand upon an equal footing 
with the European wine States. She will un- 
doubtedly rival, in maturity, those with whom 
she now, in infancy, competes. In proof of this 
statement, we recall an item, mentioned some 
months ago, regarding the shipment to Germany 
of a cargo of wine, amounting to one hundred 
thousand gallons, purchased in San Francisco 
by a Bremen firm. Of this amount a large pro- 
portion came from Napa Valley, the red wines 
of that valley having acquired a reputation 
unsurpassed by those of any other county. 
To-day the Zinfandel wine of St. Helena is ac- 
cepted as a standard throughout the United 
States. In St. Helena we see the Gironde of 
America. The superiority of this locality for 
vine growing purposes is generally conceded. 
This district comprises about two thousand 
acres of vineyard, producing an average of 
three and one-half tons of grapes, or five hun- 
dred and twenty-five gallons of wine, to the 
acre. These wines are celebrated for’ their 
variety, their remarkable perfection, and at 
present for the high prices they command; also, 
for the extensive trade which they are now 
attaining in the Atlantic and Gulf States. It is 
estimated that one million five hundred thou- 
sand gallons of wine are made annually in 
Napa County. Last year’s statistics will carry 
their own weight without any comment: 


Wine Crop of Napa County for 1879, in Gallons. 


CALISTOGA. 
L. Kortum 

ST. HELENA. 
C. T. McEachran 
Jacob Schramn 
F. H. Rosenbaum 
John C. Weinberger 
John Laurent 


Beringer Bros 
Conrad Wegele 
Berretta Bros 
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Sciaroni & Ramos 
W. Degouy 

T. A. Giauque 

J. H. McCord 
Trumples & Leuthold 
Salimina & Tassetti 
Oscar & Schultz 


Brun & Chaix 
A. Jeanmonod 
Debaune & Bressard 


YOUNTVILLE. 


G. Van Bever 
G. Miglivaca 
G. Pedrotta 
Frank Salmina 


Total for Napa County 


Of these forty wine-makers but five are 
Americans. The rich valley land within the 
immediate vicinity of St. Helena, if full-bear- 


ing vineyard, is worth $300 per acre, the value 
decreasing on leaving St. Helena in either di- 


rection. Around Yountville it is worth from 
$200 to $250 per acre. 

Having definitely determined upon the local- 
ity the vinter must next take into consideration 
what varieties of grape will best suit his pur- 
pose. The old Mission grape, a native of Cali- 
fornia, or, as some aver, brought here by the 
Missionary fadres more than a century ago, is 
now in disfavor as a wine grape. It is invalua- 
ble for decorative purposes to those who cater 
to our romantic taste for legendary lore, but for 
the more practical purpose of wine-making it 
is discarded. However, it still holds its own 
with distillers. The high percentage of sugar 
which it contains, rating oftentimes as high as 
thirty-four per cent. to thirty-five per cent., ren- 
ders it valuable in the manufacture of brandy. 
At this rate the substance contains twenty-five 
to thirty gallons of brandy to the ton of grapes. 
Eventually this special variety will, undoubted- 
ly, be devoted exclusively to this purpose. The 
favorite wines grapes are the Zinfandel, Reis- 
ling and Chasselas. The Zinfandel is, beyond 
all question, the grape preferred among wine- 
makers for the claret wines. This grape is 
small, of a bluish black color, and grows in 
thick, heavy clusters. In certain localities it is 
Most productive, very prolific, and regular in its 
Production, being more impervious to the frost 





than are other varieties. Here be it remarked, 
that this dread enemy has, in a great measure, 
been conquered by a process of late discovery. 
When frost is apprehended its disastrous effect 
is averted by igniting barrels of tar, placed at 
intervals throughout the vineyards. The smoke 
arising thence warms the atmosphere to the ex- 
tent of dispersing the frost. Those who were 
victims to the “black frost of ’73,” doubtless, 
now avail themselves of this “ounce of precau- 
tion ;” but vevenons anos moutons. Why conjure 
up this dark phantom in our brighter days! 

As the Zinfandel is preferred for red wines so 
is the Reisling for white. The wine made from 
this grape commands from eight cents to ten 
cents more per gallon than any other native 
wine in the market. It is comparatively scarce, 
but is now being extensively planted through- 
out the valley. Following upon these are the 
Chasselas and Berger grapes. These “four 
varieties are used in the manufacture of cham- 
pagne by our local manufacturers. For port 
and other sweet wines the Malvoisie and Bur- 
gundy are selected in virtue of their rich flavor, 
their juiciness, and the high per centage of su- 
gar which they contain. For table grapes the 
Muscat, Tokay, and Black Morocco are ex- 
tensively grown. The vintage of 1879 com- 
mands to-day the following prices: Reisling, 
35c.; Berger and Chasselas, 25c.@30c.; Port, 
Angelica, Tokay, etc. (sweet wines), 60c.@ 70C. ; 
Mission, 22c.@25c.; distilling wines, 18c.@2oc. 
Unfortunately, there is now but little old wine 
in the market, unless that be taken into consid- 
eration which has been reserved by Mr. Chas. 
Krug, of St. Helena, for his Eastern trade. 

To the uninitiated -a few hints as to the mode 
of cultivation may prove interesting. Before 
planting a vineyard the land must be well pre- 
pared by thorough plowing, after which it is 
checked off in blocks, measuring six feet by 
eight feet, or, in some instances, six feet by 
seven feet. This is termed staking. At each 
of these stakes plant your cutting about twelve 
inches deep, two buds above ground. Second 
year, prune, leaving but one spur. Plow both 
ways; hoe between the first and second plow- 
ing; after which,run the cultivatorthrough twice 
the same way. This process is to be repeated 
year after year. A'vineyard does not begin to 
pay expenses until after the fourth year. A full 
bearing crop can not be properly anticipated 
until the seventh year. 

The vintage begins in Napa about the first 
week in September. This last is by far the 
most interesting phase of the subject. Truth 
compels us to state, however, that the pretty 
pictures of rosy-cheeked, fantastically attired 
maidens, bearing on their heads, with artistic 
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grace, baskets laden with luscious fruit—pictures 
from which most of us have received our im- 
pressions of “grape gathering”—are purely 
fancy sketches. At all events, the practical 
Yankee has divested our vintage of this charm- 
ing feature, substituting in place of delicate 
women, whose physical organization renders 
them utterly unfit for such labor, strong men, 
whose backs are fitted to the burden of carry- 
ing the fifty-pound boxes into which the grapes 
are-picked. These boxes are piled upon wag- 
ons, and thus conveyed to the cellars. Wine- 
making, in its various stages, is an interesting 
study in itself, not to be briefly touched upon» 
however. We cannot gather our grapes and 
bottle our wines with a single pen-stroke. The 
wines cellars in Napa Valley are constructed in 
accordance with the taste and wealth of the 
owner; consequently, we find an infinite variety 
of architecture. Some of these cellars are very 
elegant in structure and design. Those con- 
structed of stone are especially noteworthy. 
Unquestionably, to the visitor, the cellars are 
the most interesting feature of the valley, es- 
pecially if that visitor happen to be of the 
sterner sex. Every man considers it his bound- 
en duty on visiting Napa to personally inspect 
one and all, if possible, of the forty wine cel- 
lars. Having so far listened to the dictates of 
conscience, he feels at liberty to satisfy his more 
zesthetic tastes; he turns his horse’s head to- 
ward White Sulphur Springs. We will accom- 
pany him. 

These springs, once California’s most fash- 
ionable resort, can now be said to be in their 
halcyon days, the term considered in its literal 
sense. One by one, those who for more than 
half a score of years frequented this resort, have 
deserted in favor of the beach. It is still open 
to the public, but it is in vain we seek among 
its guests the old familiar faces. Monterey and 
Santa Cruz have undeniably robbed White Sul- 
phur of its fashionable prestige; but until Nat- 
are withdraws the gifts which she has here 
scattered with so lavish a hand its glory will 
not have departed. Let the capitalist but wave 
his wand over these curative waters and their 
magical properties will at once be restored. 
The White Sulphur is, by far, the most beauti- 
ful cafion in the Mayacamos Range. It nestles 
in the bosom of the mountains, a little world 
within itself—a mimic stage whereon has been 
enacted many a scene from real life, drama re- 
plete with romantic incident. 

Could we rightly interpret the significance of 
those waving branches which 


‘*Speak not but in signs ;” 


could we force the confidence of that chattering 





brook, whose waters we know full well furnished 
accompaniment to many a love sonnet in the 
olden time; could we, in some mysterious way, 
become possessed of the talismanic leaf which 
rendered intelligible to the good children in 
fairy books the language of inanimate nature—- 
who knows what secrets would be divulged? 
Who can say but that we would then hold the 
key to much that is problematical in the annals 
of San Francisco life? 

Leaving the cafion (its manifold attractions 
of scenery and climate have been too often di- 
lated upon to admit of recapitulation ), we cross 
Edge Hill Creek, and turn to the right. Here 
we find some of the finest places in the St. 
Helena district— Edge Hill, Hillside, and Ma- 
drofio Cottages. At this point we rein up in 
perplexity. Shall we attain the county road by 
way of the avenue, or go through the vineyards? 
The former affords a view of Mr. Lewelling’s 
beautiful grounds; but by choosing the latter 
route, stopping at Mr. Pellet’s, we obtain one of 
the finest and most extensive views which the 
valley affords. 

It is utterly impossible to give even a glance 
at the many beautiful homes which add so ma- 
terially to the charm of Napa County. To do 
so would be to wander up the mountain side, 
into ravine and cafion, over the hills to Pope, 
Chiles, Berryessa, and Conn Valleys. Where 
would our peregrinations end? When would 
we reach San Francisco again? It is too late 
in the season to start out on a summer’s cam- 
paign. Nevertheless, we must stop one mo- 
ment at Soda Springs, if only to say that we 
have tasted Napa soda as it bubbles from the 
earth. 

This is a beautiful spot, its famous medici- 
nal waters being but one of many attractions. 
The mechanical process of collecting and bot- 
tling these waters is extremely interesting. It 
is done so deftly, and with such astonishing 
celerity, that the men engaged in the operation 
seem themselves but automatons—a part of the 
machinery which they control. The buildings 
are of white granite, for the most part, over- 
grown with ivy. This gives to the place an 
appearance of antiquity, rarely seen in Califor- 
nia. Located, as it is, on the side of a mount- 
ain, it is clearly discernible from the valley. 
A most glorious view is obtained at this point. 
As we stand here now, loth to descend from the 
mountain, a sense of awe creeps over us, which 
silences rapture itself. The valley is bathed 
in the golden light of the setting sun. The rosy 
clouds approach the blue mountain tops, im- 
printing a good-night kiss, and all fades away 
into the purple twilight. 

SALLIE R. HEATH. 
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CHAPTER I. 


On the 20th of June, 1878, about ten o’clock 
in the evening, a man and a woman were lei- 
surely walking along St. James Street, in the 
quiet city of San José, California, when their 
conversation was suddenly checked by the 
smothered sound of a pistol-shot in a dwelling 
they had passed a short distance. It was on 
the north side of the street. There could 
hardly be a mistake in the house, as the one 
from which the sound undoubtedly issued was 
nearest the walkers, there being but few houses 
in that vicinity. They halted, listened some 
moments, and heard no other sound. The man 
suggested to his companion that they approach 
the house nearer. She hesitated some time, 
terrified more at the oppressive silence that fol- 
lowed the shot than at the probable existence 
of a tragedy; and then, receiving strength from 
the man’s superior calmness, quietly consented, 
clinging closely to his arm. They halted at 
every few steps, and listened, but heard noth- 
ing. They stopped at the gate, and listened 
intently. Everything was quiet. 

“Must have been in a back room,” whispered 
the man. 

“That sounded like a moan,” said the woman, 
thoroughly frightened. 

“Was it a man’s voice?” 

“No; a woman’s.” 

They remained several minutes ; to the wom- 
an it seemed an hour. Then they heard the 
moaning more distinctly. 

“Call some help, Henry. Go in yourself— 
they are killing her.” 

“It is not a cry of pain,” he said, quietly. 

“What, then?” 

“Anguish.” 

The only light visible was that from a lamp 
in the hall. The house again became perfectly 
silent. The man was about leading his com- 
panion away, when her quick hearing detected 
asound. A nervous pressure of her hand on 
the man’s arm caused him to listen. That 
which had attracted her attention was the soft 
creaking of shoes on the carpeted stair. She 
heard some one descending carefully and minc- 
ingly; then there was a short pause, the faint 
rattling of a small chain attached to the lamp, 
and in a moment the house was plunged in pro- 





found darkness. The creaking of the shoes 
was again heard as the unseen person ascended, 
the footfalls growing quicker as the top was ap- 
proached, as though spurred by fright. This 
was followed by silence. 

“It was a woman,” whispered the man’s com- 
panion. 

“How do you know?” 

“By the shoes.” 

“But how?” 

The woman simply made a slight movement 
of impatience, and said nothing. They waited a 
short time longer, and then passed on. Said 
the man: 

“T shall notify the police immediately.” 

Soon after they had left, the door of the 
house was unlocked and opened. A man walked 
softly out, carefully closing the door. Heseem- 
ed to be an old man, for his step was heavy and 
infirm as he reached the walk. Still, his head 
was bare, and it was not gray. He tried to 
open the gate, but made a mistake in the latch 
side, and did not discover his error for some 
moments. When he gained the street he scan- 
ned it in both directions, and found it deserted. 
He walked toward the city, slowly and unstead- 
ily, and with the labor of a man bearing a heavy 
load. Suddenly he placed his hand on his head, 
and discovered that he had forgotten his hat. 
He turned back reluctantly, gazed at the house, 
shivered, and turned again toward the city. 
An idea occurred to him, and, searching his 
pockets nervously and hurriedly, he found and 
drew forth a silken cap, which he placed upon 
his head, drawing the visor well down. He 
then proceeded. 

There was a singular dogged determination 
in the man’s movements. He carried his heavy 
burden fiercely and angrily, clinging to it while 
it crushed him; nerving himself to bear it safely 
to its destination ; grinding his teeth and clench- 
ing his hands with bitter resolution. He had 
not the look of a man escaping—there was not 
the anxious, furtive look around; yet he feared 
the darkness. When he reached the lower cor- 
ner of St. James Square, he hesitated to trav- 
erse the gloomy and dimly lighted distance 
diagonally across; but, gathering up the shat- 
tered remnants of his manhood, he braved the 
darkness, and passed through. With the same 
almost reeling gait he crossed First Street and 
entered St. John. As this street was poorly 
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lighted, and without passers, he quickened his 
pace until he reached Market Street, where the 
light was better. To his left, about half the 
distance to Santa Clara Street, and on the op- 
posite side of Market, was a two-story brick 
building, lighted up. It was the City Hall, con- 
taining the police station, with the prison in 
the rear. There were several pedestrians in that 
vicinity and on Santa Clara Street. 

He was slowly crossing in the direction of 
the City Hall, when he hesitated, and then 
halted. However, after a moment he again 
went forward until he arrived at the entrance 
of the City Hall. He started to enter; then 
drew back. 

“My God!” he groaned, and turned away. 

His nerve had broken down. 

He crossed Santa Clara Street, turned into 
San Fernando, and entered a drinking saloon. 

“Give me some whisky,” he demanded, in a 
calm, imperious tone, with an insulting manner, 
in a voice that implied a threat, in the way in 
which a dog would be commanded. The bar- 
keeper meekly set before him a tumbler and a 
bottle. The stranger filled the tumbler to the 
brim, drank the contents, and refused the water 
that was offered him. As he paid for the drink, 
the bar-keeper said, pleasantly, as if to put him 
in a good humor: 

“Pleasant weather we are having.” 

“Dry up!” came the reply, so suddenly, and 
with such fierceness, that the man behind the 
bar was confounded. The eyes of the stranger 
flashed, and he grasped the tumbler so threat- 
eningly that it seemed another word would send 
it flying in the face of the bar-keeper. The two 
men glared at each other, the one surprised 
and frightened, the other aggressive and terri- 
ble. The strangers muscles slowly relaxed. 
He finally filled his glass, and drank again, and 
again, and again. Then he left. 

The stimulus imparted by the liquor caused 
the blood to rush hot and thick through his 
veins as he stood for a few minutes in the 
shadow of a doorway—gave him strength and 
courage, brightened every faculty, made him a 
hero at heart. He looked at the street-lamps, 
at the stars, at the passers-by. He walked 
slowly toward the City Hall, pondering deeply. 

It was with a firm step that he entered. He 
seemed a stranger to the surroundings. At the 
further extremity of the hall he found, to the 
left, an open door, leading into a room that 
was lighted, but vacant. A small door, oppo- 
site the entrance, confronted him. The upper 
half of it was glass, over which a shade was 
drawn. Posted above the door was a piece of 
card-board, on which was printed, “Police Sta- 
tion.” He rapped, and the door was opened 


! by a man between thirty and forty years of age, 
who surveyed him with a quick, searching 
glance. He politely invited the stranger to 
enter. The latter went in, and found himself 
in a very small room. It contained a desk, at 
which a young man sat, a safe, a stove, and two 
or three chairs. On the walls were posted sev- 
eral placards, offering rewards for the arrest of 
criminals, and photographs of other criminals 
on postal cards, with the offense and descrip- 
tion printed alongside. 

“Gentlemen,” said the stranger, “who is in 
charge here?” 

“T am,” replied the man at the desk, with a 
look of deference at the older man, who said 
nothing. 

“T have come to tell you something,” said 
the stranger, somewhat confidentially, and with 
a little mystery and importance. 

“What is it?” 

“A crime was committed to-night——” 

“On St. James Street?” This question came 
sharp and quick, like an explosion. 

It greatly surprised and puzzled the stranger, 
and changed his manner. A strange dread 
succeeded his surprise. 

“Has anybody—I mean have—have—has 
anybody been here?” 

“T sent a couple of men to the house not long 
ago,” said the elder man, who, until then, had 
been silent. “Maybe they'll fetch somebody.” 

The stranger was evidently embarrassed, and 
thrown from his reckonings. He reflected for 
a moment, and then his face cleared up. 

“Do you know anything about it?” asked the 
man at the desk. 

“Ves,” 

“What is it?” 

“T came here for the purpose —’ 

“Well?” 

“Of lodging information.” 

“Against whom?” 

At this question the stranger wavered; and 
then, in a thick, husky voice, preceded by a 
harsh clearing of the throat, that sounded like 
the turning of a screw in a coffin-lid, he said: 

“John Howard.” 

The officers wrote the name on a slip of pa- 
per. 

“No middle name?” 

“ No.” 

“What is the charge?” 

This was a terrible moment for the stranger. 
It might have recalled a ghastly picture, while 
it opened up a future full of revolting things; a 
fair name dragged in the dirt, scorned, spat 
upon, kicked into the gutter; a world from 
which the sun was blotted out; a maddened 
brain and a broken heart. 
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He wavered for a moment, but his determi- 
nation was quickly restored by the gaze of the 
two men riveted upon him, burning him through 
and through. He dropped into a chair between 
the two officers, to hide the trembling of his 
knees. 

“What is the charge?” repeated the man at 
the desk. 

“Murder.” 

“E—h?” 

The two officers were greatly surprised. 

The stranger looked uneasily toward the 
door, and had the appearance of a man whom 
fear of some kind pursued; as though he dread- 
ed something; as if he expected an accuser to 
rise through the floor and charge him with 
treachery. It was a frightened rather than a 
cowardly look; a dread of a calamity rather 
than an expectation of it. 

“When did this occur?” 

He reflected a moment, and then answered, 
deathly pale: 

“About an hour ago.” 

“Did you see it?” 

The question fell upon the stranger heavily, 
unnerving him. Struggling desperately to re- 
cover his self-possession, and rocking in his 
seat from side to side as though staggering un- 


der a stroke of paralysis, he glanced nervously 
from one of the men to the other, helpless, 
crushed, pleading. He did not answer the ques- 
tion. There was a strange hesitancy in his man- 
ner of imparting the information and lodging 


the terrible charge. His lips were glued to- 
gether, and the men noticed that he shivered 
as with a chill. 

“Tell us what you know about it? Whom did 
he kill?” This impatiently. 

The stranger simply stared. 

“Where is this man Howard?” asked the old- 
er officer, starting up angrily. 

There was no reply. The informant looked 
up at him so vacantly that the officer became 
uneasy. He seized the stranger’s arm and shook 
him. As though the rough touch had electri- 
fied rather than aroused him, he threw up both 
hands, grappled the air, and seemed like a 
drowning man catching blindly at whatever 
might save his life. He sighed brokenly, but 
the sigh changed to a gasp. 

“Here! Wake up!” called the officer in a 
loud voice, again shaking him. 

The vacant look continued. Said the officer 
in disgust : 

“He’s drunk.” 

This roused the stranger. As if just awaken- 
ed, he asked faintly : 

“What is it?” 

“Has Howard left?” 





The stranger shook his head, after hesitating 
some time with an effort to remember some- 
thing. 

“Where is he, then?” 

His answer was a stare. 

“Tn the name of God, man, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

The stranger did not reply. His stare relax- 
ed, and his head fell upon his breast. 

“Stupid drunk,” remarked the man at the 
desk. 

“Do you know him?” 

“Never saw him before.” 

“Tt’s about time for the men to be back, isn’t 
+4 2) 
we Yes.” 

There was a minute of moody silence. Then 
the older man asked a question that, all unwit- 
tingly to himself, had the effect upon the stran- 
ger of a knife in the throat: 

“What is your name?” 

“Hey?” asked the stranger, looking up, stu- 
pidly, the painful, vacant expression again steal- 
ing into his eyes. 

“What’s your name?” 

“My name?” 

“There they are, Chief,” interposed the man 
at the desk as the footsteps of two men were 
heard in the hall. 

Again did the searching, anxious look in the 
stranger’s face assert itself as the two policemen 
entered the door. He peered behind them 
keenly and fearfully, but saw no one with them. 
He then sank back into his chair with profound 
weariness and exhaustion and a look of triumph. 

“Well?” inquired the Chief, as he, too, saw 
that the men had no one in custody. 

The two men were sore perplexed. Said 
one: 

“Can’t make head nor tail out of it.” 

“Where’s the man?” 

“What man?” 

“That did the shooting.” 

“Oh!” The two men looked at each other, 
greatly embarrassed. 

“Yes. John——” he had forgotten the name. 
Glancing at the slip of paper, he added, “How- 
ard. John Howard.” 

“Why, that’s her son.” 

“Whose son?” 

“The woman that lives there.” 

“Well, where is he?” 

The two men regarded their interlocutor 
blankly. 

“He's gone,” said one of them. 

“Gone!” 

“Slipped away. Jumped the town.” 

“Humph!” grunted the Chief. Then turn- 
ing round to the stranger, he said: 
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“Your man has skipped.” 

His look was met by a meaningless stare. 

“He killed his man, did he?” asked the Chief 
of the men. 

“It was a woman.” 

“A woman !” 

“Yes; young and pretty.” 

“Shot her, eh?” 

“Right through there,” said one of the men, 
as he placed his finger on the Chief’s breast, a 
little below the left nipple. “It was the littlest 
hole I ever see; but the ball must a’ went 
straight to the heart. There ain’t no blood to 
speak of, except a little red stain on her corset, 
right around the edge of the hole. It must a’ 
been a terrible small pistol, but it done the busi- 
ness up to the handle.” 

“The infernal coward !” muttered the man at 
the desk, who, it will be remembered, was a 
young man. 

The Chief paid no attention to the interrup- 
tion. He asked the men: 

“Who’s in the house with the body?” 

“His mother and a young girl.” 

“Whose mother?” 

“Why, the fellow that done the work.” 

“Yes. Well, what did she say?” 


“She was so broke up and flurried, like, that 


we couldn’t get much out of her. 
crazy as ever I see a woman.” 

“Was the dead girl her daughter?” 

“No. Just a friend living with them.” 

“Anybody else in the house?” 

“Only a young girl—a niece, I think she said.” 

The Chief pondered a moment, and asked: 

“ About how old is this niece?” 

“T should say about sixtéen or seventeen. 
Maybe not so old.” 

“Humph! Well, what did the old woman 
say?” 

“She kept ravin’, and sayin’, ‘My poor boy! 
my poor boy!’ And when I asked her where 
he was—I didn’t know about his being a man, 
and stayin’ there with her—she jumped up and 
stormed at us furious, and looked like a regu- 
lar tiger; and said it was none of our business; 
that we needn’t fret about him; that he was 
away off somewhere.” : 

“She wouldn’t give him away, eh?” 

“No; she didn’t—in so many words.” 

“ And she never will,” said the Chief, thought- 
fully. “But I think we’ve got shat game beat. 
And there’s more ways to do it than one. You 
didn’t search the house for him?” 

“No, not exactly; we didn’t knowit was him 
that done it, you see.” 

“What was this young girl doing?” 

“Oh, she’s scary anyhow, and had fainted two 
or three times, and then came to, and was so 


She was as 





dazed she didn’t know anything. The old wom- 
an would be terrible cross with her, and then 
pet her and kiss her.” 

“Who are these people?—strangers, ain’t 
they?” 

“T guess they are. None of us ever heard of 
’em before. I know the house was vacant a 
short while ago. I'll tell you, Chief, it’s so late 
now we'll have to wait till morning before we 
find out anything, and watch the house to see 
if he comes out.” 

“It is too late to watch the house after you 
both came away, and left him every chance in 
the world to light out.” 

He said this somewhat reproachfully, and the 
two policemen looked ashamed. 

“Say, my friend,” said the Chief, addressing 
the stranger in a loud voice, as though he spoke 
to a deaf man, “did you see the shooting?” 

There was only a vacant stare for an answer. 

“Come! What do you know about it?” 

Still there was only a non-comprehending, 
helpless stare. 

“He’s drunk,” said the Chief. He seized the 
stranger’s arm and shook him violently. 

“Say! brace up! what is your name?” 

“Hey?” came the pitiful, childish, meaning- 
less query, asked as it would be by one half 
asleep to a question by some one existing only 
in a dream. 

“What is your name?” 
loud and imperative. 

The answer came in a clear, and small, and 
meaningless voice, and in a purely mechanical 
way: 

“John Howard.” 


The question was 


CHAPTER II. 


The officers were aghast. Certainly it was 
an easy capture. They led the prisoner, meek, 
and submissive, but shattered and trembling— 
drunk, it was thought—to the county jail, near- 
ly three blocks distant, and locked him in a 
place reserved for the worst criminals. It was 
called the “tank,” and consisted of an arrange- 
ment of six iron-lined cells, inclosed within four 
iron-lined walls, the cells occupying the center 
of the area. He spoke not another word, 
though plied with questions. He was in that 
condition of complete mental and physical col- 
lapse, when the last remnant of strength of 
whatever kind has been expended in the accom- 
plishing of a great purpose. They left him, his 
white face pressed against the small wicket of 
his cell, staring blankly at the wall, which 
stared at him in turn, as blanched and mean- 
ingless. 
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The Chief did not share the elation felt by his 
men at the capture and its importance. He 
was gloomy and thoughtful, but he kept his 
trouble to himself. To the two men who had 
already visited the scene of the tragedy he gave 
this order: 

“Watch the house until you are relieved in 
the morning. Arrest anybody going in or com- 
ing out, and one of you bring him to headquar- 
ters, while the other stands watch. Keep your 
eyes wide open.” 

The county jail is in the rear of the court- 
house, which fronts upon First Street and St. 
James Square. After the policeman had dis- 
appeared through that gate of the Square which 
opens upon First Street, opposite the court- 
house, the Chief, who was returning to the po- 
lice station, halted, and listened until the foot- 
steps of the men could no longer be heard. 
Then he retraced his steps, passed the court- 
house, and turned into Julian Street, which is 
next to St. James on the north. He went down 
this street until opposite the house of the trage- 
dy, and stood for some time looking at a light- 
ed window in a rear room of the upper story. 
But the distance was too great for observation. 
Heturned back toward First Street. On reach- 
ing this street he turned to the right, and had 


gone some distance, when he entered a yard in 
which stood a handsome dwelling, and rang the 


door-bell. The door was immediately opened 
by an old man in a dressing gown. 

“You are sitting up late, as usual, Judge,” 
said the Chief of Police. 

“Ah, Casserly! Is that you? 
boy; come in. Glad to see you.” 

This old man had been a jurist of some note; 
had been a judge until the infirmities of age 
demanded that his labors should cease; and 
had declined all honors and distinctions, pre- 
ferring the quiet of his home and the company 
of his books. He was nearly eighty years old. 
He was of Jewish origin, as his name, Simon, 
indicates. He was a small man, with white 
hair, a clean shaven face, and stooping shoul- 
ders. In his face was the keen, bright look of 
younger days, tempered with the impress of 
profound thought and study. It was said that 
his knowledge of human nature was subtile and 
extensive. 

“Now, Casserly,” he said, as they were seated 
in his study, “something unusual has happened. 
And you always come to your old friend when- 
ever anything troubles you. You know I am al- 
ways glad to see you.” He spoke with a cheery 
laugh, rubbing his withered old hands together 
in the friendliest manner. 

He listened with absorbed attention to the 
Chief’s recital, interrupting him frequently with 


Come in, my 





pertinent questions. When it was finished he 
sat back in his arm chair, with closed eyes, 
tapping his forehead with his gold eyeglasses. 
After sitting thus for some time he said: 

“Poor boy! poor boy!” 

The Chief was surprised—almost startled. 

“Poor doy, did you say, Judge?” 

The old man nodded. 

“It seems to me,” said Casserly in a tone of 
deference, “that you might have said poor 
girl!” 

“Why, Casserly?” 

“She is the one who suffered.” 

“But suffers no longer, Casserly.” 

The Chief was thoughtful. The Judge added : 

“It is the boy who suffers now, and more 
than the girl did in her death agony. He is 
with us and is one of us.” 

Casserly stood somewhat in awe of this old 
man’s pity. 

“What do you think of the case, Judge?” 

“Very strange case, Casserly; very strange.” 

They sat in silence, the eyes of the Chief 
fixed steadily and hungrily on the old man’s 
face. 

“How old did you say he is, Casserly?” 

“About twenty-five or twenty-six.” 

“Describe him accurately.” 

“Well, he’s about five foot ten; weighs about 
a hundred and forty; broad-shouldered for a 
slender man; straight as an Indian; black hair 
and mustache; fair complexion ; large blue eyes. 
He’s as pale as death.” 

The old Judge nodded as each item of the 
description was called off. 

“Casserly,” he said, “a man at that age is 
both a man and a boy. It is the age when 
pride is stronger than at any other time in life, 
for it is tinged with heroism. But how can I 
tell, Casserly? I have not seen and studiéd 
him. You say he has white hands—you said 
so, didn’t you?” 

“No; I didn’t say so; but his hands are 
small and white.” 

“Yes. Well, I knew it anyway. A man with 
such a face as you have described, and who has 
done what this man did in giving himself up 
to the clutches of the law, could not have hands 
that labor has stained and hardened. And he 
is pale. Then heis astudent. You say he has 
not the appearance of a dissipated man—-I 
think you must have said so, Casserly?” 

“No, Judge,” said Casserly, smiling ; “but for 
a fact he has the appearance of a man who dis- 
sipates very little, if any.” 

“Then, Casserly,” said the old man, “he is a 
hard student. Furthermore, he has—or had 
before this affair—a tremendous ambition. At 
the age of twenty-five, Casserly, there is all the 
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will of manhood coupled with the heroic dreams 
of younger days, which may have been buried 
out of sight with other boyish follies, but whose 
ghosts linger about. It is the time in life when 
a man may undertake to do grand things; will 
sacrifice anything for his friend, or his father, 
or his mother, or the woman he loves.” 

This strange speech, which to Casserly’s 
mind was entirely irrelevant, caused him to ex- 
hibit some surprise. Seeing it, the old man 
laughed. 

“Why, you ought to know me by this time, 
and what a rambling, garrulous old man I am. 
I know what it is you come to ask me, Cas- 
serly.” 

“T beg your pardon, Judge, but I don’t think 
you do.” 

“Oh, yes, Casserly. 
he laughed heartily. 

“What is it, then, Judge?” asked Casserly, 
interested. 

“Tn your old narrow, stupid way, that I can’t 
rid you of, you want to know if the evidence is 
sufficient to convict. Own up to it like a man, 
Casserly,” and he laughed quite heartily at Cas- 
serly, who laughed through his own confusion. 

But Casserly was crestfallen. His deep re- 
gard for the power of the man who spoke to 
him, divining his thoughts, was strengthened. 

“You are a great blockhead, my boy. You 
never get beyond the consideration that a man 
has committed a crime, and that he must be 
sent to jail—or hanged.” 

Casserly looked ashamed, and a little hurt. 
The old man noticed it, and good-naturedly 
said: 

“But you are willing to learn, Casserly, and 
that is half the battle.” 

He became thoughtful again, and presently 
said: 

“Tt is not sufficient to convict him, Casserly. 
The law throws great safeguards around a guilty 
man who protests his innocence, for it presumes 
that no man is guilty until he is proven so be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, and the proof must be 
furnished by the prosecution. Still greater are 
the safeguards it throws around those who ad- 
vertise their guilt, for the law then becomes 
suspicious. Of course, I except those cases 
where the plea of ‘guilty’ is made for manifest 
reasons—as, for instance, for clemency. The 
strongest motive in human nature, in its healthy 
condition, is self-preservation. There are three 
conditions in life in which this principle may be 
overshadowed. They are pride, despair, or re- 
ligious fanaticism—all to an unnatural degree. 
By ‘unnatural’ I mean abnormal; for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no such thing as something 
unnatural in a human being. There are cer- 


I know very well,” and 


‘combination of elements. 
ated by pride, I should think, judging from his 





tain elements in his nature that are devel- 
oped or suppressed by circumstance. Relig- 
ious fanaticism may be termed the prolonged 
existence of emotional insanity. Now, these 
three conditions may be combined, in which 
case the result is generally incalculable, and 
can be foreseen only when we possess know- 
ledge of a person’s character and temperament, 
and in what proportions, and to what extent, 
the three conditions, or any two of them, may 
be united. So strong, Casserly, is this princi- 
ple of self-preservation, that, even if it should 
be overshadowed to the extent of a desire for 
self-destruction, such overshadowing is only 
temporary. Give Nature time, and she will 
work it off as she would any other disease that 
may seem incurable, but that may not be so, 
There are few diseases of the heart but can be 
cured. To carry this idea a little further, Cas- 
serly, I believe that almost every trouble may 
be cured; and, if it is apparently not cured, you 
will find that another, and a more strange, con- 
dition has arisen. It is that, sooner or later, 
trouble will bring a relish of its own; and when 
this is the case, it no longer exists. I have seen 
people, Casserly, who hugged and nursed their 
troubles, and others who were rather proud of 
them. Take these so-called troubles away from 
them, and they would, indeed, be miserable; 
for by this time Nature has fitted the heart to 
bear the affliction, and to do so she had to 
remove the sweetness that happiness would 
bring to an untroubled nature. The law of 
adaptation applies even here, for, Casserly, life 
is for the greater part habit. It is hard to be 
without that to which we are accustomed, even 
though it be trouble. So trouble may bea con- 
solation.” 

Casserly yawned. The old man continued: 

“This young man has acted on impulse. 
Nature had not time to eradicate the disease 
before he took the fatal step of the surrender. 
The murder could not have been otherwise than 
the result of an impulse of some kind. Butnow 
watch the result. The time before his trial and 
possible conviction will be long and tedious, 
and the instinct of self-preservation may assert 
itself. Even this, however, is conditional. There 
is no rule that applies to human nature. Natures 
are so diverse. In no two is there the same 
If this man is actu- 


nature as I imperfectly understand it, that he 
may possibly assert his guilt to the end, and 
mount the scaffold triumphantly. If it is de- 
spair, he will fight for his life; for, with young 
persons, despair always yields to time, and 
hope, and love of life. Lf it is pride, he could 
hardly be guilty, or, at least, entirely at fault. 
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If it is despair, the chances are in favor of his 
guilt. If it is a mixture of both, he will take his 
own life, if the gallows is slow. But the ques- 
tion is too broad, the probabilities too numer- 
ous, and the evidence too slight, for us to draw 
an intelligent conclusion. I think the prisoner 
is an extraordinary man, Casserly—a man of 
invincible pride.” 

The old man again withdrew into himself, 
and, on emerging, continued : 

“I suppose you understood my remarks on 
suicide to refer to this young man’s evidently 
suicidal intent in his act of surrender.” 


“Yes,” said Casserly; but Casserly was dis- ' 


posed to be accommodating. 

The old man again reflected, and said: 

“I think you displayed commendable fore- 
thought in one thing, Casserly.” 

“What was that, Judge?” 

“Why, in the sending of those two men to 
watch the house.” 

Casserly looked pleased, and a gleam of cun- 
ning came into his eyes. 

“TI don’t think you really dropped on what I 
did it for, Judge.” 

“Didn’t I, though?” and the old man laughed 
heartily. “Why, Casserly, I can see through 
you as though you were a piece of French glass, 
ifmy old eyes ave dim. The idea occurred to 
you that possibly this young man had surren- 
dered himself to throw suspicion in the wrong 
direction, so that by the time he should have 
established his innocence the real criminal 
would be beyond the reach of justice. That was 
your idea, Casserly.” 

Casserly laughed. 

“Do you think it a good one, Judge ?” 

“Oh, very good—in intention. It is of more 
importance than that, however, in preventing 
the flight of the young girl.” 

Casserly became very attentive. 

“If this girl attempts to escape,” continued 
the Judge, “depend upon it that her testimony 
would be fatal to young Howard. She could 
not tell a straight falsehood under the terrible 
ordeal of the cross-examination. But the 
mother—mark you, Casserly—the mother will 
have her tongue torn from her mouth before 
she will render damaging testimony against her 
son. Casserly, your mother died years ago, 
did she not?” 

“I was too young to remember her.” 

“Then, Casserly, you do not know that a 
mother is the only friend in the world.” The 
old man paused a moment, and then added, 
softly, “In the whole world, Casserly.” 

After reflecting longer, he said: 

“Did he kill this girl in a fit of jealousy? I 
don’t know. Had he betrayed her, and, through 





lack of love for her, by loving some one else 
more, killed her to hide her shame? I don’t 
know. I have no idea. In any event, why did 
he surrender himself, when he might possibly 
have escaped? That is the great question, Cas- 
serly. It cannot possibly be answered now. 
But it is because either of pride or despair. 
This young man has charged himself with mur- 
der. Is his mother cognizant of it? Certainly 
not. Did she know that he had any such in- 
tention? Certainly not, or she would have fol- 
lowed him, clung to him, and prevented him. 
Very well. She knows he left the house soon 
after the murder. In fact, she seemed proud 


and triumphant that he was beyond the reach 
of the officers, as she supposed. There, Cas- 
serly, is ground for a terribly strong presump- 
Terribly strong. What do you 


tion of guilt. 
think?” 

But Casserly merely shook his head help- 
lessly. 

“Terribly strong, sir, 7 think. There is 
another very curious circumstance. From what 
I can understand, he went into the office with 
great firmness—in fact, apparently laboring 
under very little excitement. Am I right?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘““But seemed to be greatly unnerved on learn- 
ing that you had sent the officers to the house. 
Right again?” 

“Yes; but I think it was the liquor.” 

“Casserly, Casserly !” 

“Well, maybe not. And, now I think of it, 
he seemed anxious about their return.” 

The old man was all eagerness. 

“Didhe,eh? Then, Casserly,” he said, some- 
what excited, “he was fighting for time. For 
some reason he wanted to know the result of 
their visit.” 

His ardor suddenly died out, and he added: 

“But there could be so many reasons for his 
wishing to gain time before he went too far. 
Yes, so many. Let that go, and let us analyze 
this matter of the surrender a little further. He 
did not advise his mother of his intention, for 
the reason that he knew she’ would resist it. 
He knew, furthermore, that his disgrace is her 
disgrace, and that, in addition to being dis- 
graced, she will be broken-hearted. But hold! 
I am too fast. There are so few young men 
who know what a mother can suffer for her son. 
He may be such a man, but I don’t think so. I 
contend that he is an extraordinary man. I 
think he is a man who would suffer anything 
for his mother, unless his whole equilibrium 
was destroyed. Now, by his act she will be 
disgraced and broken-hearted. Will she feel 
her disgrace, or care for it? No; for it will be 
swallowed up in love for the boy. I know these 
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mothers, Casserly. In such a case as this they 
can baffle justice at every turn. Religion, 
pride, honesty, self-respect—all sink into insig- 
nificance when it comes to saving the life of a 
son. And they are wonderfully shrewd. There 
is not a flaw in their testimony. They can ad- 
just great apparent inconsistencies the moment 
such are presented. They generally foresee 
and provide against them. I tell you, Casserly 
—you may think I am extravagant—but I 
know, I know.” 

The old man rose to his feet in his excite- 
ment, and continued: 

“And she never loves him more than when 
danger threatens him, and the world is against 
him. A woman idolizes herson. She worships 
him. Yes, worships him—that’s the word. She 
is faithful to him, if she knows he’s a murderer. 
And, Casserly,” he said, lowering his voice al- 
most to a whisper, and shaking his finger in 
Casserly’s face, “she will forsake her husband 
and her daughter, forsake heaven and earth, 
to save her son.” 

A tear glistened in the old man’s eyes. 

Casserly was greatly moved by this striking 
picture, and it filled him with uneasy forebod- 
ings. 

“Casserly,” said the old man, reseating him- 
self, and as calm as usual, “this tragedy is mys- 
terious. I can give you very little help now, 
for I have seen neither the man nor the mother. 
The great mystery lies in his surrender. While 
we are in a mood for speculation, let us form a 
theory—one based on the evidence before us. 
I am inclined to think that this boy is a law- 
student, and I’ll tell you why: You think he was 
drunk. In any event, you detected the liquor, 
and you knew he had been drinking. He might 
have been drunk, or he might have been insane 
from despair, or he might have been acting a 
part. Had you thought of that?” 

“No,” replied Casserly, all attention. 

“Well, it takes no great knowledge of law to 
know that a plea of insanity is the criminal’s 
stronghold.” 

Casserly became intensely interested. The 
old man continued : 

“Ts it not possible that he preferred to take 
his chances with a plea of insanity, and give his 
surrender and conduct as an evidence of it, 
rather than to escape, and run the risk of capt- 
ure, when the plea of insanity would have less 
weight?” 

“By thunder! you have hit it.” 

The old man laughed softly. 

“T have taken a good deal of pains with you 
to-night, Casserly. This case belongs to the 
State, and not to you. You have nothing to do 
with it.” 





Casserly, confused, looked appealingly to the 
old man. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Casserly, I knew it all along, 
You want to work up the case, and become fa- 
mous as a detective. You can’t fool me, Cas- 
serly,” and he enjoyed the joke immensely. 

“Gracious!” he ejaculated; “it will soon be 
daylight. You have kept me up all night. You 
have a queer way of making me talk, Casserly, 
and there is never any stopping when I get 
started. I ama little anxious to know the re- 
sult of the inquest.” 

Casserly rose to leave. 

“ Come again, Casserly, as often as you can.” 

If the truth must be told, the old man was 
flattered by Casserly’s admiration of him and 
reliance upon him. 

Casserly went directly to the police station. 

“Well, Captain,” he said, addressing the 
young man at the desk, who was Captain of 
the Night Watch, “is there anything new?” 

“T should think so. There’s the mischief to 
pay. Where have you been? I’ve had the 
town scoured for you.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“Sit down, and I'll tell you.” 

The Chief drew up a chair, a look of anxiety 
in his face. The Captain commenced: 

“Soon after Frank and Joe went down there, 
the old woman sneaked out of the house, peered 
around, and saw Joe across the street. He 
was kind of hidden, too, but she saw him any- 
how. She called him over, and asked him if 
he was a policeman. He said ‘yes.’ Then she 
asked him what he was doing there. He said 
that was his beat. Then she wanted to know 
if he had seen or heard anything. He blurts 
out, like a fool, that her son had given himself 
up. Well, sir, Joe said that if that woman had 
been struck over the head with a club it couldn’t 
have stunned her more. She staggered back 
and fell on the steps, but didn’t say a word. 
He went into the yard and picked her up, and 
she was all weak, and her teeth chattered. Aft- 
er awhile she told him she was all right; that 
she was subject to dizzy spells. Then she sits 
very quiet, and says to Joe, ‘Will you please, 
sir, go and send me a messenger boy? I want 
to let my daughter in the country know.’ Joe 
studies a little while, he says, and then tells 
her he will; because the message might give 
something away, you see. So he calls Frank, 
and when the woman sees there are two of ’em 
she is all broke up again, but don’t say a word. 
So Frank goes after the boy, and Joe stays. 
When the boy comes—he was riding a horse, 
mind you—the old lady takes him in the house 
and locks the door. ‘All right, says Joe, for 
he knew they were all in the house. Somehow 
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it took the old lady a long time to write the mes- 
sage. The boy comes out, looking kind 0’ 
scared, and Joe says to him, ‘What’s the mat- 
ter?? ‘Oh, that’s all right, Joe, says the boy; 
‘?’'m in a big hurry, and will tell you all about 
it when I get back.’ Then he got on the horse 
and was gone like the wind. In about an hour 
another boy came out, crying. Joe thought it 
was the girl in disguise, trying to get away. 
He nabs her, because the clothes are too big, 
and give her dead away. But who should it be 
but the messenger boy?” 

Casserly was aghast. 

“And the other boy—” 

“Was no boy at all, but the young girl. The 
old lady—she’s a terror !—when she got the boy 
up stairs, put a pistol under his nose, and told 
him if he cried out she would shoot him like a 
dog. Then she made him take off his clothes, 
and gave him some of her son’s to put on, and 
made the girl dress in the boy’s uniform. The 
boy says the girl was scared, but the old lady 
made her drink some brandy, and made the boy 





tell Joe’s name, and then took the girl into the 
hall and whispered to her. Then the girl went 
down stairs, and the old lady wouldn’t let the 
boy go for an hour. She just sat there by the 
body, looking at the boy, and playing with the 
pistol, and didn’t say a single word.” 

“Did you start any one after the girl?” 

“Two or three; but it was so late in the night 
that nobody was out, and they came back with- 
out striking the trail.” 

“Did you telegraph?” 

“ No.” 

“How long has she been gone?” 

“Over three hours.” 

“A big start, but we must catch her.” 

“But wasn’t that a sharp trick, though?” 

“Yes. Iam afraid the woman is too much 
for me.” 

The Chief was silent a minute, and then said, 
reflecting on the words of the old man: 

“Tt proves one thing, Captain.” 

“What is that ?” 


“Howard is guilty.” W. C. Morrow. 





DID DR. WHITMAN SAVE OREGON? 


A reference to the Ashburton treaty, which 
occurs in an article, “How Dr. Whitman Saved 
Oregon,” in the July number of the CALIFOR- 
NIAN, suggests the thought of how little may 
be understood of the nature of our treaties with 
foreign nations. The author of that article, in 
recounting the services of Dr. Whitman, im- 
putes to him some influence in forming one of 
a series of treaties and conventions concerning 
the boundary of the United States; and with- 
out, apparently, having examined the subject, 
connects the settlement of the north-eastern 
boundary with the boundary of Oregon, when, 
in fact, they are distinct, and were settled by 
different treaties. The following are the facts 
relative to the Ashburton treaty of August 9, 
1842: 

On the conclusion of our War of Independ- 
ence a treaty was held at Paris, November 30, 
1782, when the Provisional Articles of Peace 
were signed, and the boundaries of the new 
power, so far as our possessions bordered on 
those of Great Britain, were defined as well as 
they could be without a more perfect knowledge 
of the geography of the region through which 
the line passed, but not “by metes and bounds” 
that could be understood by all. Therefore, in 
September, 1783, a second treaty was made and 
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signed at Paris, called the Definitive Treaty of 
Paris, in which his Britannic Majesty acknowl- 
edged “the said United States” to be “free, sov- 
ereign, and independent States,” and that he 
treated with them as such, relinquishing all 
claims to the government, and proprietary and 
territorial rights; and that disputes which 
might arise in future on the subject of the 
boundaries of the United States might be pre- 
vented, it was agreed and declared that the 
north-west angle of Nova Scotia should be at 
a point where a line drawn due north from the 
source of the St. Croix River should strike the 
highlands that divide the waters of the rivers 
falling into the St. Lawrence River and the At- 
lantic Ocean respectively, and along said high- 
lands to the most north-western head of the 
Connecticut River; thence down the middle of 
that river to the forty-fifth degree parallel of lat- 
itude; thence due west on that parallel to the 
St. Lawrence River; thence along the middle of 
that river to Lake Ontario; and thence along the 
middle of all the lakes and rivers connecting, 
to the most north-west point of the Lake of the 
Woods; and thence on a due west course to 
the Mississippi River, down which river to the 
thirty-first degree parallel of north latitude the 
line extended, where it deflected to the east till 
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it struck the Appalachicola River, and turned 
south again down that river to its junction with 
the Flint River, from which junction it turned 
straight east to the St. Mary’s River, and along 
the middle of that river to the Atlantic Ocean. 

So far, with the exception of the error of im- 
agining that the source of the Mississippi was 
as far north as, and to the west of, the Lake of 
the Woods, there could be little or no trouble 
about determining the exact boundaries of the 
United States in 1783. The remainder of the 
line was from the point of beginning, at the 
head-waters of the St. Croix River, down that 
stream to its mouth in the Bay of Fundy. All 
the islands within twenty leagues of the shores 
of the United States, and comprehended be- 
tween lines projected due east from the northern 
and southern boundaries already described, 
were to belong to the United States, excepting 
such islands as had previously been within the 
limits of Nova Scotia. 

But the boundaries of the United States not 
being alone the object of the treaty, it was fur- 
ther agreed that the fishermen of our country 
should continue to enjoy the right, unmolested, 
to take fish on the Newfoundland Banks, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, or at any other places in 
the sea where the people of either country had 
been accustomed to fish; and to take fish of 
every kind on such parts of the coast of New- 
foundland as British fishermen should use, but 
not to dry or cure them on the island; and to 
be allowed to fish in all the bays and creeks of 
all other parts of the British dominions in 
America, with the liberty to cure fish in the un- 
settled bays, harbors, and creeks of Nova Scotia, 
Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, so long as they 
should remain unsettled; after which, the priv- 
ilege should depend upon agreements made 
with the inhabitants or owners of the ground, 
which section of the treaty was one of great im- 
portance, particularly to the people of New Eng- 
land. 

Nearly a dozen of years passed away, and 
there had been very little more discovered con- 
cerning the actual location of our northern line. 
But meanwhile the commercial marine of the 
United States wasslowly growing in importance. 
Some small New York and Boston companies 
were sending vessels to the north-west coast of 
North America, to Africa, and to China, pick- 
ing up cargoes in the Pacific to exchange for 
silks and teas in Canton, etc. One of these 
adventurous traders, who poked the nose of his 
vessel into almost every opening north of the 
forty-sixth parallel, was the first navigator to 
cross the bar of the Columbia River. 

It was not in the nature of the British Gov- 
ernment to view these ambitious efforts of the 





young republic without jealousy, and there arose 
some commercial questions that required settle. 
ment. Accordingly, a treaty was negotiated 
between John Jay, on the part of the United 
States, and William Wyndham, on behalf of 
Great Britain, called A Treaty of Amity, Com. 
merce, and Navigation, signed at London, No- 
vember 19, 1794, a part of which referred to our 
boundary, as follows : 


‘ARTICLE 4. Whereas, it is uncertain whether the 
River Mississippi extends so far to the northward as to 
be intersected by a line drawn due west from the Lake 
of the Woods, in the manner mentioned in the treaty 
of peace between his Majesty and the United States, it 
is agreed that measures shall be taken in concert be- 
tween his Majesty’s Government in America and the 
Government of the United States, for making a joint 
survey of the said river from one degree of latitude be- 
low the Falls of St. Anthony to the principal sources of 
the said river, and also of the parts adjacent thereto; 
and that, if on the result of such survey it should ap- 
pear that the said river would not be intersected by such 
a line as is above mentioned, the two parties will there- 
upon proceed, by amicable negotiation, to regulate the 
boundary line in that quarter, as well as all other points 
to be adjusted between the said parties, according to 
justice and mutual convenience, and in conformity to 
the intent of the said treaty. 

‘‘ ARTICLE 5. Whereas, doubts have arisen whatriver 
was truly intended under the name of the River St. 
Croix, mentioned in the said treaty of peace, and form- 
ing a part of the boundary therein described, that ques- 
tion shall be referred to the final decision of Commis- 
sioners, to be appointed in the following manner, viz: 
One Commissioner shall be named by his Majesty, and 
one by the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and the 
said two Commissioners shall agree on the choice of a 
third; or, if they cannot so agree, they shall each pro- 
pose one person, and of the two names so proposed, 
one shall be drawn by lot in the same presence of the 
two original Commissioners,” etc. 


These Commissioners were to be sworn to 
make an impartial examination and decision of 
the question, according to the evidence. They 
were to decide what river was meant by the St. 
Croix of the treaty, and to append to their 
declaration the proofs, and give the particulars 
of latitude and longitude of its mouth and its 
source; when the decision made by them should 
be final. The Commissioners were to meet at 
Halifax, with the power to adjourn to any other 
place they might prefer; were to employ sur- 
veyors and a secretary, and otherwise to be fur- 
nished with every means of settling the ques- 
tion of the identity of the St. Croix River. 

At the first glance this might seem an easy 
enough thing to do. But so it did not prove. 
The more knowledge the interested parties ob- 
tained on the subject the more doubtful they 
were of the point aimed at. Time passed on, 
and the United States purchased of France, ia 
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1803, the Louisiana territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River, extending indefinitely north - west- 
ward, and adding a new feature to our boundary, 
in which Great Britain was interested. Then fol- 
lowed the war of 1812-14, and the second treaty 
of peace, signed at Ghent, in the Netherlands, 
December 24, 1814, by Lord Gambier, Henry 
Gaulburn, and William Adams, on the part of 
Great Britain, and John Quincy Adams, James 
A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell, and 
Albert Gallatin, in behalf of the United States, 
and ratified by the Senate in February, 1815. 

The fourth article of the treaty of Ghent re- 
ferred to the boundary question. It recited that, 
whereas certain stipulations had been agreed 
upon by the treaty of 1783, concerning the 
islands that were to belong to the United States, 
and whereas the several islands in the Bay of 
Passamaquoddy, which was part of the Bay of 
Fundy, and the Island of Menan in the Bay of 
Fundy, were claimed by the United States, as 
being within their boundaries, and also claimed 
by Great Britain, as within the limits of the 
Province of Nova Scotia, in order to decide the 
matter two Commissioners shall be appointed, 
whose decision shall be final and conclusive. 
In the event of the Commissioners disagreeing, 
they should make reports, jointly or separately, 
in detail, of all the evidences and their opinions, 
and the reports should be submitted to some 
friendly sovereign or State, who should be re- 
quested to decide upon the differences, when 
the decision should be taken as final. 

The fifth article of the treaty of Ghent pro- 
vided, in the same manner, for ascertaining that 
point in the highlands lying due north from the 
source of the St. Croix River, which, according 
tothe treaty of 1783, was to form the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia; and also for ascertaining 
the north-westernmost head of the Connecticut 
River; and for ascertaining that part of the 
boundary between the source of the St. Croix 
and the St. Lawrence Rivers. Commissioners 
were at the same time provided for, to settle 
the line through the lakes and rivers from the 
St. Lawrence to the Lake of the Woods. 

The Commissioners appointed to decide upon 
the proprietorship of the islands in the Bay of 
Fundy met in New York November 24, 1817, 
and awarded three islands in the Bay of Pas- 
samaquoddy to the United States, leaving the 
great Menard Island to Great Britain, which 
award was accepted, and on the 18th of June, 
1822, all the islands in the chain of lakes and 
rivers were apportioned satisfactorily ; but that 
part of the boundary in doubt, between the St. 
Lawrence and St. Croix Rivers, remained unset- 
tled, though the Commissioners had met a 
number of times in New York in 1821, and 





though nearly forty maps had been made by 
the surveyors. The two points still in- doubt 
were the north-west angle of Nova Scotia and 
the north-westernmost head of the Connecticut 
River. 

It is not to be supposed that there was any 
real difficulty about the actual location of these 
two points. The difficulty was a diplomatic 
and political one entirely, and, to carry his 
point, the British Commissioner, acting for the 
British Government, insisted upon employing 
in the survey the geocentric method of ascer- 
taining latitude, by which a difference of two 
miles was made in the location of the forty-fifth 
parallel, on which an important portion of the 
boundary depended. On the other side, the 
United States Commissioner adhered to the 
ancient survey made in 1774, and to the treaty 
of 1783, which was drawn up according to a 
map published in 1775. The two miles gained 
by the new survey placed Rouse’s Point, with 
the entrance to Lake Champlain and the for- 
tress erected there by the United States, on the 
British side of the line, which was clearly not 
the intention of the treaty of 1783. 

In the meantime, however, new complications 
had arisen. The United States had, by acquir- 
ing the Louisiana territory, given alarm to 
Great Britain, who had designs on the north- 
west coast of North America. Astor, by his 
effort to establish trade on the Columbia River, 
had given still further alarm. Great Britain 
was well aware that the United States had pre- 
tensions in that quarter, which they were at 
some difficulty to maintain, an account of the 
occupancy of the country by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, but which, nevertheless, they reso- 
lutely asserted on every occasion when the sub- 
ject was brought forward. In order to secure, 
if not the whole, a portion at least, of the west 
coast of America, this British Company pushed 
their explorations westward, keeping almost an 
even pace with United States explorers as to 
time and extent of discoveries. All these move- 
ments entered into the boundary question. 

Great Britain had taken the position with re- 
gard to our rights to the fisheries on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, secured to us by the treaty of 1783, 
that we had forfeited them by the war of 1812, 
and had expressly refused to renew or recog- 
nize them by the treaty of Ghent. But the 
United States maintained that they were re- 
vived by the restoration of peace, and were of 
the. nature of transitory rights in a judicial 
sense, which, oddly enough, meant a permanent 
right in the ordinary definition of the term. 
This matter, requiring settlement, was finally 
adjusted by the Convention of the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1818, which secured forever to the people 
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of the United States the right to fish on that 
part of the southern coast of Newfoundland 
extending from Cape Ray to the Rameau Isl- 
ands, on the western coast of Newfoundland 
from Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands, on the 
shores of the Magdalen Islands, and on the 
coasts of Labrador, from Mount Joly to and 
through the Straits of Belle Isle, and north- 
wardly, with the liberty to cure fish in the unset- 
tled bays and creeks, as before enjoyed under 
the treaty of 1783, etc. 

By this Convention the boundary question 
was so far settled as that a line drawn along 
the forty-ninth parallel, from the Lake of the 
Woods to the “Stony Mountains,” was agreed 
upon as the demarcation between the territory 
of the United States and that of Great Britain. 
As to the territory beyond the Stony Mount- 
ains, concerning which the two powers held very 
contrary opinions, that was left for future con- 
sideration, and, by the terms of the Convention, 
was to remain free and open to either nation, 
without prejudice to the claims of their respect- 
ive governments, for a period of ten years. No 
better understanding being arrived at during 
that period, this Convention was renewed, so far 
as the north-western boundary was concerned, 
until its final abrogation, and the treaty of 1846, 
by which the present limits were definitely 
fixed. 

But to return to the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners appointed to settle the boundary be- 
tween the St. Lawrence and the sea. Great 
Britain, having made up her mind to secure 
every possible advantage, and the United States 
being equally bent upon not yielding one or two 
important points, which, according to the orig- 
inal survey could justly be claimed, Mr. Galla- 
tin, writing to Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, in 
1827, says: 


‘*The only differences in the two constructions con- 
sists in that tract of land of about three hundred thousand 
acres, lying west of the north line (in the State of Maine), 
which is drained by the waters falling into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Both constructions are admissible, and 
consistent with the spirit of the treaty of 1783, the /etter 
of which it is impossible to fulfill.” 


The difficulties experienced by the Commis- 
sioners arose from the wording of the treaty of 
1783, which specified, as a part of the line, the 
ridge dividing the waters falling into the St. 
Lawrence from those falling into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Now, the only way by which an ap- 
proximate compliance with the intent of the 
treaty could be arrived at was by assuming that 
the River St. John emptied into the ocean, 
though really it fell into the Bay of Fundy. 
The north line, which was to proceed in a 





straight course to the highlands before men- 
tioned, crossed the head-waters of rivers run- 
ning into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, instead of 
the ocean; and, in short, Mr. Gallatin said, not 
a single point could be found on the line, that, 
according to the words of the treaty, was oy 
the highlands dividing the waters of the St, 
Lawrence from those falling into the Atlantic, 
The only ridge that would come within the 
meaning of the treaty was one between the 
streams that fell into the St. Lawrence River 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but the treaty 
said nothing about the gulf. Other questions 
might arise, on attempting to compromise, with 
the States of Maine and Massachusetts and 
the Legislature of New Brunswick. 

Not being able to come to any agreement, 
the Commissioners made their reports accord- 
ingly, and, after much careful negotiation, the 
matter was at length submitted by Mr. Galla- 
tin and the English Commissioners, Charles 
Grant and Henry Unwin Addington, to Will- 
iam, King of the Netherlands, who on the tenth 
of January, 1831, made his award. But neither 
party being satisfied with the result of the arbi- 
tration, it was mutually rejected, and the mat- 
ter relapsed to its former condition of doubt. 

In all these years that the boundary question 
had been unsettled at both ends of the line 
across the continent, the United States had 
been growing in importance and strength, and 
were better able to insist upon terms than at 
the commencement of the controversy. Real- 
izing this fact, Great Britain, while maintaining 
friendly relations, was sensitive to, and dissatis- 
fied with, the attitude assumed by our plenipo- 
tentiaries regarding our pretensions on the Pa- 
cific Coast, avoiding a final issue, and depend- 
ing upon some happy chance to secure the cov- 
eted prize of the Oregon territory. 

But neither Government was willing longer 
to postpone the adjustment of the orth-eastern 
boundary, when, in 1842, fifty-eight years after 
the independence of the United States, Lord 
Ashburton was sent on a special mission to the 
United States to prevent a possible war with 
this country, which was threatened on account 
of troubles between the two countries, grow- 
ing out of the boundary question not only, but 
also out of some affairs of navigation, and the 
claim to the right of search of American ves- 
sels on the coast of Africa, which had long been 
a bone of contention. So serious were the ques- 
tions to be considered, and so difficult of ar- 
rangement, that it was agreed between Lord 
Ashburton and Mr. Webster (who, though 
chosen Secretary of State by General Harr 
son, had been solicited to remain in the Cabi- 
net under Mr. Tyler, and did so remain for one 
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year after the other members had resigned) not 
to take up that of the Oregon boundary, but to 
be content if they were able to dispose of the 
others. 

By these two diplomates, who were previ- 
ously on friendly terms (Lord Ashburton hav- 
ing been in the United States, and Mr. Web- 
ster in England), the north-eastern boundary of 
the United States was finally settled by a treaty 
known as the Ashburton treaty, concluded Au- 
gust 9, 1842. 

As is usually the case after a controversy so 
long continued, the critics on both sides were 
dissatisfied. In England the opposition party 
named the treaty the “Ashburton capitulation,” 
while in the United States Mr. Webster was 
assailed for conceding anything in dispute. 
Those who knew the difficulties in the way of 
a perfectly satisfactory statement were pleased 
to accept the arrangement. The English Par- 
liament, in both houses, thanked Lord Ashbur- 
ton, and certainly Mr. Webster’s part in the 
Ashburton treaty has been considered highly 
creditable to him. 

That a private citizen like Dr. Whitman 
should have had any influence in determining 
questions that had baffled the skill of the great- 
est diplomatists for over half a century, is not 
susceptible of belief. He could say nothing 
they did not already know; and as to the folly 
said to have been contemplated by Mr. Web- 
ster, of “trading off Oregon for a cod-fishery,” 
it will be seen by the treaties quoted, that the 
fishery question had been settled, as it was 
supposed, “forever,” by the convention of 1818. 
It was, however, brought up again in 1852, aft- 
er the Oregon boundary was settled, in order 
to force the United States into a reciprocity 
treaty with the British Provinces, when the 
United States secured greater privileges on the 
fishing grounds than they had before enjoyed; 
but which it is now said they are again in dan- 
ger of losing. 

So much for the origin and purpose of the 
Ashburton treaty. But there still remains the 
romantic, though unfortunately foundationless, 
story of Dr. Whitman’s visit to Washington 
with a Zolitical purpose. Dr. Whitman left the 
Cayuse country on business connected with his 
mission early in October, 1842, and performed 
a tedious and remarkable winter journey to 
the States. The treaty he is said to have influ- 
enced was signed before he left Oregon, and 





he arrived at his destination in the following 
spring, after Lord Ashburton had returned to 
England, and about the time Mr. Webster re- 
tired from the Cabinet of President Tyler. He 
may have seen the great statesman, and may 
have given him his opinion of the Oregon coun- 
try; but his doing so could not affect a treaty 
that was already made, nor one that was to be 
made, several years after, by different plenipo- 
tentiaries. Both Great Britain and the United 
States knew the value of the Oregon territory, 
and that was why it was so difficult for them to 
come to a settlement. Immediately after the 
Ashburton treaty, the negotiations concerning 
the “Oregon Question” were transferred to Lon- 
don, and there remained until 1844, when they 
were retransferred to Washington. Polk, who 
was a candidate for the Presidency, made the 
Oregon boundary the principal issue on which 
he was elected. It was Polk who set going the 
cry of “Fifty-four forty or fight,” so popular at 
one time. Nevertheless, he very cheerfully 
signed the Oregon treaty of June 15, 1846, 
which made the forty-ninth parallel the northern 
boundary of the United States, west as well as 
east of the Rocky Mountains. As in the case 
of the Ashburton treaty, both governments 
were glad to be well rid of the controversy with- 
out a war. Perhaps no similar question was 
ever clothed with the real romance that has 
clung to and colored the Oregon Question. It 
less needs the adventitious aids of invention 
than any modern history. There was a good 
deal of the old adventurous and hardy spirit 
of the Spanish colonists of America in the 
deeds and discoveries of the rival nations con- 
tending for possession. That Dr. Whitman 
was, while “a soldier of the cross,” equally fit 
to have been a soldier of the sword, there is no 
doubt. He was a valiant and true man, and 
would have scorned to claim for himself honors 
which he had never won. It, therefore, is no 
kindness to his memory to place him in a false 
position, from which the reader of encyclopz- 
dias could easily rout him. The author of 
“How Dr. Whitman Saved Oregon,” is only 
one of a number who have given credence to 
this well-invented historical romance, without 
taking the trouble to look up his authorities. 
He is too good a writer to be so careless of his 
facts, and too sensible a gentleman not to be 
glad of being set right. 
Mrs. F. F. VICTOR. 
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EARLY DISCOVERIES OF THE HAWAIIAN 


To the people of California the Hawaiian 
Islands have an especial interest, and the future 
relations of this charming group are likely to 
prove of great national import to residents of 
this entire continent. In geographical location 
they occupy a direct navigable line between the 
Pacific States of the American Union and the 
British colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 
as well as the rich and populous countries of 
Asia. Their natural position is a strong stra- 
tegical point, highly important to the United 
States of America in the event of foreign war. 

To the Christian philanthropist they have 
presented an interesting field during the labors 
of earnest American missionaries, sent out in 
1819 by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, and since maintained for 
over sixty years by expenditures exceeding one 
million of dollars, cheerfully contributed in the 
cause of human advancement. The success 
which has resulted from this national expres- 
sion of Christian enterprise is known to all the 
world. The Hawaiian people are indebted to 
the American missionaries and American resi- 
dents at their islands for their present advanced 
condition in general civilization, christian knowl- 
edge, constitutional government, wise and just 
laws, and even for the preservation of their na- 
tional independence when formerly assailed by 
both France and England. 

To the scientist they present many highly in- 
structive natural records in the evolutionary his- 
tory of the earth we inhabit, and their race and 
language offers an interesting ethnological prob- 
lem. Many ancient records and prehistoric tra- 
ditions, unless now carefully noted with a view 
of perpetuating testimony, will soon pass be- 
yond the reach of future historians. 

The beautiful and fertile group of tropical 
islands composing the Hawaiian Kingdom is 
situated in the North Pacific Ocean, between 
19° to 22° north latitude, and 156° to 159° longi- 
tude west from Greenwich, averaging about two 
thousand miles south-westerly from the coast of 
California. When the principal islands are offi- 
cially referred to by the Hawaiian Government 
they are written: Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, 
Molokai, Lanai, Niihau, and Kahoolawe. Be- 
sides these may be found a number of smaller 
and comparatively unimportant islets, such as 
Kaula, Molokini, etc., the least of which are 
mere rocky or coral reefs, but slightly elevated 
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above the ocean level. When speaking the 
above names, each vowel is pronounced as one 
syllable, and the broad accent of European 
continental languages is given. British geog- 
raphers formerly spelled these names phoneti- 
cally, employing vowels as pronounced in Eng- 
lish, which accounts for an apparent confusion 
when written by them—Owhyhee, Mowee, Woa- 
hoo, Atooi, etc. 

By whom were these islands first discovered? 
The celebrated English navigator, Captain 
James Cook, visited them in 1778, and by him 
they were given the foreign name of Sandwich 
Islands, in honor of his patron, the Earl of 
Sandwich, at that time First Lord of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty. 

The honor and credit of having been the first 
European to discover this group of islands has 
hitherto been popularly accorded to Captain 
Cook. But it is now well known that the fact 
of their existence was ascertained by Spanish 
navigators more than two centuries before Cook 
saw them, and‘that knowledge carefully con- 
cealed from ‘all other people by the Spanish 
Government, whose jealous and national policy 
was to selfishly prevent Spanish explorations 
and discoveries in the Pacific Ocean from be- 
coming generally known. In the history of 
Captain Cook’s third and last voyage it is re- 
lated that the ships of his expedition, on leaving 
Christmas Island, steered to the north and west- 
ward, and on the 18th of January, 1778, at day- 
break, they first sighted one island, and, soon 
after, another. The first land-fall subsequently 
proved to be the island of Oahu, and the sec- 
ond, Kauai, both portions of the Hawaiian 
group. 

Captain Cook anchored his ships in the Bay 
of Waimea, on the south side of the island of 
Kauai, and at that place his free and amicable 
communication with the natives first com- 
menced. Some pieces of iron were then ob- 
served among the islanders, and great avidity 
was shown by them to procure more of this 
metal from Cook’s officers. He thereupon erro- 
neously concluded that the natives had never 
seen Europeans before, as they seemed to him 
unacquainted with any foreign article except 
iron, which metal, he argued, they might have 
obtained from Spanish vessels wrecked on the 
the coast of New Spain or Mexico during the 
past two hundred years, fragments of which 
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may have drifted to Hawaii. Helmets, resem- 
bling in form those of ancient Romans, and 
feather cloaks, similar in shape to those worn in 
Europe in the seventeenth century, were also 
seen among the natives. Both articles, as it is 
now believed, were rude copies of some similar 
ones originally introduced among the islanders 
by shipwrecked Spaniards. No iron of any 
kind exists in the soil or rocks of these islands, 
and such pieces of iron, with a knowledge of 
their use, could only have come from some 
kind of foreign intercourse with a nation of civ- 
ilized artisans. 

From Kauai and Niihau, Captain Cook sailed 
for the north-west coast of America; and on 
his return from thence, in November, 1778, he 
discovered the islands of Maui, Hawaii, and 
other islands of the group. Captain Cook was 
killed by the natives on Sunday, February 14, 
1779, at Kealakeakua Bay, on the island of 
Hawaii. He remarks in his journal as follows: 


“Had the Sandwich Islands been discovered at an 
early period by the Spaniards, there is little doubt they 
would have made use of them as a refreshing place for 
the ships that sail annually from Acapulco to Manila, 
and also by the English buccaneers, who used some- 
times to pass from America to the Ladrone Islands.” 


Now, it is singular, and almost incredible, 
that Captain Cook should have had no knowl- 
edge of the existence of the Hawaiian group 
anterior to actually seeing them himself. 

For twenty-eight years before Cook sailed 
from England on his last voyage of discovery, 
there had existed a work entitled “The History 
of Lord Anson’s Voyage around the World, 
during the years 1741 to 1744. Edited by Rich- 
ard Walter, Chaplain of H. M. Ship Centurion. 
Published in London. 1748.” <A copy of the 
first edition of the book is now to be seen in 
the Mercantile Library of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Centurion, under Anson, sailed norther- 
ly along the west coasts of South America and 
Mexico, and on the way up captured several 
Spanish towns and merchant vessels; but be- 
ing unsuccessful in meeting off Acapulco the 
Spanish galleon periodically sailing for Ma- 
nila, the Centurion thence crossed the Pacific 
Ocean to Macao, in China; and from Macao 
she sailed to cruise off Cape Espiritu Sancto, 
Philippine Islands, where, in June, 1743, she fell 
in with the Spanish galleon, then en route from 
Acapulco to Manila; and, after a bloody en- 
gagement, Anson succeeded in capturing her, 
with the usual treasure and goods on board, to 
the value of over two millions of dollars. Sev- 
eral drafts and journals were also taken with 
the galleon, and thus came into possession of 


the British government as early as 1744. With 
them was a manuscript chart, drawn for the 
use of the Spanish General and Pilot-Major of 
the vessel. This chart contained all the dis- 
coveries which had, at any time, been made in 
the navigation between the Philippine Islands 
and New Spain, or Mexico; an engraved copy 
of which is given in the account of Lord An- 
son’s voyage, inserted between pages 94 and 95, 
Book I., published in London thirty years be- 
fore Cook’s visit. The situations in the east- 
ern part of the chart are, however, laid down 
ten degrees of longitude too far east, while the 
western part of the same is correct in its longi- 
tudes. To account for this singular error, it is 
conjectured that the galleon’s chart above re- 
ferred to was in two or more separate parts, as 
was generally the case with early Spanish 
charts of the wide Pacific Ocean; and that the 
English editor, or engraver, in joining them, 
mistook the divisions, by including a margin of 
ten degrees at the point of contact in mid- 
ocean. 

In the galleon-Anson chart, we find delin- 
eated the following islands, with their Spanish 
names, previously given them by Spanish dis- 
coverers, laid down absolutely correct in lati- 
tude, and also in longitude if the ten-degree er- 
ror above alluded to is allowed. These islands 
comprise a part of the Hawaiian group, and 
are truly described. No other land exists for 
ten, or even for fifty, degrees due east of them; 
neither is there any land to the west, in the 
same latitude, for a still greater distance. The 
islands are there named: 

La Mesa, or the Table. The name is accu- 
rately descriptive of the island of Hawaii, with 
its high table land. 

Les Desgraciado, or the Unfortunate. Prob- 
ably so named by Spaniards, who may have 
visited the island and had some fatal encoun- 
ter with its inhabitants. This island, called 
Mowee by Cook, is spelled Maui by the na- 
tives. 

Los Monges, or the Monks. Three islands, 
lying near each other. Their native names are 
Molokai, Lanai, and Kekahelaua. 

The islands of Woahoo and Atooi of Cook 
do not appear on this galleon’s chart, but in 
some old Spanish charts they are laid down 
approximately correct. A table of situations, 
printed in Manila in 1734, by Cabrera Bueno, 
Admiral and Pilot-Major in the navigation be- 
tween the Philippine Islands and Mexico, and 
published forty-three years before Cook’s first 
visit and discovery, gives the positions of the 
Hawaiian Islands very nearly correct. 

Spanish navigators in the Pacific were accus- 





tomed to reckon their longitude from the me- 
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ridian of the Emboc of San Bernardino, one of 
the Philippine Islands; thence counting and 
running eastward to the coast of Mexico, called 
by them New Spain. 

It has been asserted by the Spanish authori- 
ties of Manila, that in the archives of the gov- 
ernment at Madrid are to be found original 
charts of Spanish discoveries in the Pacific 
Ocean, made during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. And they show that “Gae- 
tano,” a Spaniard, discovered several of the 
Hawaiian group of islands, as early as the year 
1542; and that “ Mendana,” another of Spain’s 
navigators, discovered Kauai, the most western 
island of the same group, in 1567, or 235 and 
210 years respectively before Cook’s first visit. 

In three maps, accompanying the geograph- 
ical work of Charles T. Middleton, published in 
London in 1777, the year following that in 
which Captain Cook sailed on his last voyage, 
and during which he first saw the Hawaiian 
Islands, their Spanish names are given, and the 
group is laid down approximately correct in 
situation. This proves conclusively that the 
knowledge of them existed in England before 
any news of their discovery was received from 
Captain Cook’s exploring expedition. 

“Honest Bernal Diaz,” in his “True History 
of the Conquest of Mexico,” written in 1568, 
says: 


‘While Marcos de Aguilar had the government of 
New Spain, the Marquis de Valle (Cortez) fitted out 
four ships at Zacatula. The squadron was commanded 
by Alvarado de Saavedra, who, with two hundred and 
fifty soldiers, took his course for the Moluccas, Spice 
Islands, and China. He set sail in December, 1527 or 
1528, and sustained many losses, misfortunes, and hard- 
ships on the way to the Moluccas Islands. I do not 
know the definite particulars ; but three years afterward 
I met with a sailor who had been on board of this fleet, 
and who had told me of many strange and surprising 
things of the citizens and nations he had visited during 
his voyage.” 


From other sources we learn that but one of 
the four ships of the squadron above referred to 
reached her destination. The other three were 
lost on the way. Bernal Diaz further relates 
that 


—‘‘in the month of May, 1532, Cortez sent two ships from 
the port of Acapulco to make discoveries in the South 
Seas. They were commanded by Captain Diego Hur- 
tado de Mendoza, who had the misfortune of a mutiny 
among the troops. In consequence thereof, one ship, 
of which the mutineers took possession, returned to 
New Spain, to the great disappointment of Cortez. As 
for Hurtado, neither he nor his vessel was ever heard of 
again.” 


To throw some light upon the probable fate 
of the missing ships referred to by Bernal Diaz, 





some traditions of the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands are herewith presented. Of these, the 
writer acquired reliable knowledge during his 
twenty-two years residence at these islands, 
which first began in 1825. They relate that, in 
ancient times, two foreign vessels were wrecked 
on the island of Hawaii (Owhyhee of Captain 
Cook), one on the south-west side, at Keei, near 
the Bay of Kealakeakua, not far from the place 
where Captain Cook was long afterward killed; 
and the other, on the east side at Kau, district 
of Puna. These events occurred during the 
reign of Kealiiokaloa, King of Hawaii. He was 
the thirteenth sovereign, anterior to the reign 
of Kamehameha I., who came upon the throne 
in 1792. If twenty years is reckoned as the 
average duration of life for each of these thir- 
teen kings, we have an aggregate of two hun- 
dred and sixty years, which, deducted from 
1792, gives the year 1532 as the approximate 
time of King Kealiiokaloa’s reign, and also 
about fixes the date of the wreck of the two 
ships. 

Therefore, it is highly probable that those 
vessels were some of the missing ones of the 
respective expeditions fitted out by Cortez in 
1527 and 1532, for European vessels on the 
Pacific Ocean were comparatively few in those 
days. 

Upon the island of Hawaii there is to be 
found at the present time a mixed race of peo- 
ple, whose ancient family traditions point with 
pride to some foreign origin. They are said to 
be the descendents of shipwrecked Spaniards, 
and the careful scrutiny of expert scientists 
tends to confirm this native tradition. They 
have sandy colored hair, and are of lighter com- 
plexion than the native Hawaiian race, who call 
them “ehus”—possibly a corruption of the 
Spanish word Azjos. The Hawaiian language 
contains several words of unmistakable Span- 
ish derivation. Other traces are perceptible in 
some of their customs and inherited ideas. 

Another tradition is, that during the same 
king’s reign (Kealiiokaloa) a boat came to Ha- 
waii from abroad—that is, “from Tahiti or for- 
eign parts,” as expressed by the natives—in 
which was a foreigner of rank and importance. 
He remained there many years, and acquired 
great influence over the Hawaiians, by whom 
he was much beloved and regarded as a very 
high chief. He took for wife a native princess, 
and by her had posterity. After the lapse of 
several years he built a boat, and then em- 
barked in her with all his family, and sailed for 
a foreign country, previously, however, giving a 
promise to return to Hawaii at some future time. 
It is conjectured that this important person may 
have been Captain Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
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commander of the expedition fitted out by Cor- 
tez in 1532, and which Bernal Diaz, the his- 
torian, says was never again heard of after the 
mutiny on board of his ship, and the return of 
his other vessel to New Spain. This interest- 
ing foreigner, be he whom he may, was called 
by the natives O/ono,; and in process of time 
divine honors were accorded to his memory. 
When Captain Cook visited the island of Ha- 
waii in 1778, he was believed to be the Olono 
of Hawaiian tradition, their ancient god, who 
had returned; and to Cook, it is well known, 
the natives paid divine honors—for receiving 
which that navigator has been highly censured 
by the Christian world. The discovery that he 
was really a mortal, when the natives witnessed 
his suffering by reason of a wound, was the im- 
mediate cause of their putting him to death. 
Hawaiian traditions further testify to the fact, 
that during very remote times many boats or 
vessels, with white men in them, have, at long 
intervals, visited these islands. The crew of 
one such, it is said, remained permanently, and 
intermarried with native Hawaiians. In 1740 


the King of Oahu, while in a canoe going 
thence to the island of Maui, saw a foreign ship 
at sea. 

Many years elapsed after Cook’s visit before 


Europeans again visited these islands. The cel- 
ebrated French navigator, La Perouse, touched 
at them in 1786, as also did Portlock and Dixon, 
in the same year, with the British ships Kzug 
George and Queen Charlotte. Captain Mears 
followed them in the ship Voo¢ka in 1788. The 
ship E/eanor, of Boston, in 1790, was the first 
American vessel that visited the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands; followed, subsequently, by several other 
vessels of that nationality, all of which were en- 
gaged in the lucrative fur trade of the north- 
west coast of America. In 1794, the American 
schooners Fackall and Fair American discov- 
ered, and were the first to anchor, in the harbor 
of Honolulu. Both vessels were captured by 
the natives, who massacred the principal part 
of their crews. 

The American brig Lady Washington, Cap- 
tain Kendrick, and the British ship Butterworth, 
of London, were at anchor in Honolulu harbor, 
July 4,1794. During salutes being given by both 
vessels, in commemoration of American Inde- 
pendence, Captain Kendrick was struck by a 
hard wad fired from a gun of the Butterworth, 
and instantly killed. 

In 1792, the islands were visited by Captain 
George Vancouver, commanding the British sur- 


veying vessels Discovery and Chatham. They 
introduced cattle and sheep, brought for the 
purpose from Monterey, California. Horses 
were first landed at the Hawaiian Islands by 
Captain Cleveland, in 1810, while in command 
of a Boston ship. 

La Perouse, in the journal of his voyage, vol- 
ume i., page 344, remarks, in regard to these 
islands: 


‘Their knowledge of iron, which they did not acquire 
from the English, is new proof of the communications 
which these islands formerly had with the Spaniards. 
It appears certain that these islands were discovered 
for the first time by Gaetan in 1542. This navigator 
sailed from Port Nativity, west coast of Mexico, latitude 
twenty degrees north. He stood to the westward, and 
having run nine hundred leagues in that direction, he 
fell in with a group of islands, inhabited by savages 
almost naked. The islands were surrounded by coral 
reefs. They afforded cocoanuts and other fruits, but 
neither gold nor silver. He named them King’s Islands; 
and another island which he discovered, twenty leagues 
farther westward (probably the island now known as 
Kauai) he called Garden Island. It would have been 
impossible for geographers to have avoided placing the 
discoveries of Gaetan precisely where Cook has since 
found the (so-called) Sandwich Islands, if the Spanish 
editor had not said that those islands were situated be- 
tween 9° and 11° of north latitude, instead of 19° and 
21°, as every navigator would have concluded from the 
course of Gaetan. The omission of ten degrees may be 
a mistake in figures, or a political stroke of the Span- 
iards, who had a great interest a century ago to conceal 
all the islands of this ocean.” 


As a result of this carefully considered in- 
quiry, directed to determine what European 
first discovered and landed upon the Hawaiian 
Islands, within the limited period accessible to 
existing traditional or historic testimony, it now 
appears that a British man-of-war, came, by 
capture, into possession of Spanish charts of 
the North Pacific Ocean, whereon their loca- 
tion was correctly laid down, at a time full 
thirty years before Cook’s first visit, which may 
reasonably give rise to at least a possible infer- 
ence that, before Captain Cook’s departure 
from England, in 1777, some vague intimation 
of their probable existence and approximate 
situation may have directed his search to that 
particular spot. 

The most interesting fact disclosed, however, 
is that they were sighted by Spanish navigators 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
probably as early as 1542; and to them is due 
the circumstance of their first discovery by any 
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IN A NEW ENGLAND GRAVEYARD. 


Beside these crumbling stones—where saints of old 
Were laid to rest two hundred years ago, 
And where the quaint, still village, nestled low, 
Lives gently ’mid its elms, and seems to hold 
In thought the warning o’er this archway told, 
“Memento mori”—where the feet have trod 
Of later saints, akin to these in blood— 
I think of their rest by the mart of gold, 
The wild-pulsed city that the sea-winds beat, 
Where, on its bare, round hill uplifted high, 
Far-seen from beating seas and eager street, 


of him. 


Watching the graves where alien thousands lie, 
A stark, lone cross—the dead about its feet— 
Lifts its white protest to the windy sky. 


MILICENT W. SHINN. 





OF WHAT WAS THE OLD MAN THINKING? 


Alexis Steinhardt came from Germany when 
our republic was in its infancy. He had edu- 
cation and fortune— youth, too, and a certain 
degree of comeliness perhaps. He was making 
the grand tour of the world, as the finishing 
touch to the first chapter of his career. Those 
who knew him best believed him to be an un- 
developed Goethe, and prophesied great things 
In New Jersey he stopped at a farm- 
house one night, and met his fate in the person 
of a young girl scarcely fifteen. She must have 
been remarkably beautiful at that age, if we are 
to credit the extravagant accounts of her love- 
liness still current in the present generation. I 
have her picture, taken at the age of ninety- 
three, and she was fine looking even then. No 
doubt her young husband was mightily pleased 
with his fair wife at that time. Keats says, “A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” But that 
which was beautiful to my undeveloped taste a 
year ago is not sonow. And who is to fix the 
standard of beauty, when we are so far away 
from its Divine Source, and when each day 
that carries us nearer flings doubts upon the 
previous day. 

When Alexis Steinhardt married Elizabeth 
Ivan she seemed the realization of all his earth- 
ly hopes, the fulfillment of his life. He did not 
know how few of his hopes were earthly, nor 
how immeasurable the life he thought one frail 





being could fill. As time wore on her beauty 
ceased to surprise and delight him; her good 
qualities became an accepted fact. A fact once 
accepted claims no further attention. The “in- 
cessant soul” cannot stop to play watch-dog 
beside it; it goes on. He knew he had a good 
wife ; he also knew (and for her own sake was 
glad to know) that she was adapted to the 
world she lived in. There was a constant rip- 
ple upon her surface, and her condition and 
surroundings sufficed her. In this respect she 
was widely apart from him. He could not con- 
fine his thoughts to the small duties that made 
the sum total of her existence. Not that he 
held them contemptuously; on the contrary, he 
was always ready to assist, but his heart was 
not in his hands for such a purpose. Of course, 
she soon discovered this, and laughed at his 
awkwardness, and went on loving and venerat- 
ing him more and more. 

In his youth he had been a brilliant and en- 
thusiastic talker; as he grew older he became 
almost altogether silent. There was no suspi- 
cion of moroseness in his quiet demeanor, but 
an air of settled sadness. He had read once 
that Love, such as we poor mortals dream of, 
is an inhabitant of the skies, the fair being flut- 
tering always above us to lure us up higher, and 
that the image we clasp in this world is but her 
projected shadow. His experience and obser- 
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vation were confirming him in many things he 
had read and seen unnoticed at the time. His 
travels had taught him that every phase of life 
is unhappy; that men in the mass are swamped 
in their own depravity. His great humanity 
stood in despair before this unalterable fact. 
He seemed to comprehend and feel the sorrows 
of the race almost as a God. His early dream 
of fame was gone. What cared he to scramble 
on to a pedestal, and call upon the multitude to 
applaud. Wealth had no allurement. Once 
he had desired money, that he might give; but 
presently he knew that nothing pauperizes a 
man, body and soul, like giving him that which 
he should create. Fictitious wealth is an im- 
pediment barring further progress. Wealth to 
be genuine must be wrought by its possessor— 
must be the outcome of the man. But then he 
saw the bar placed upon men, saw that the mass 
of them were enslaved, that no wealth produc- 
ing genie could work through their hands until 
they should awake to a sense of their condition. 
Therefore, he smiled at the efforts of reform- 
ers, and knew he must wait the slow develop- 
ment of the centuries. 

In the course of a few years he spent his in- 
herited estate, and, by the advice of his wife’s 
family, he went to Illinois, then almost a wilder- 
ness, where he preémpted land. Their neigh- 
bors were few, and of the most primitive char- 
acter. But this was nothing to him. He loved 
those rough-handed frontiersman and their hon- 
est wives better than any people he had “ever 
met; not that he betrayed any affection, for 
he seldom even spoke to them. If he met 
them as he walked about with his hands behind 
him and his head down, he rarely lifted his eyes 
from the ground, and the nod he gave in pass- 
ing was in gratitude for their friendly greeting, 
and not a personal recognition. And yet these 
people loved him, and felt a respect and vene- 
ration for him quite inexplicable to themselves. 
In these days he worked hard (and to little pur- 
pose) on his farm. He was subject to violent 
and prostrating headaches, and an hour’s ex- 
posure to the sun would bring one on him. He 
bore it without complaint, and strove to work 
in defiance of it. This hurt his tender-hearted 
wife. She could not bear to see him in the 
field following the plow or harvesting the grain, 
with his cheeks blanched and his eyes filmy 
with pain. So she cast about in her mind for 
some other way of making a living. 

Their farm lay along a large stream—one of 
the tributaries to the Mississippi. A few steam- 
boats plied between New Orleans and St. Louis, 
then a town of about ten thousand inhabitants. 
Elizabeth Ivan came of a race of merchants. 
If she could only get some goods, and estab- 





lish a store—this was her one thought. There 
was no store in that part of the State. Scarce- 
ly an article of imported goods ever found its 
way there. The women spun and wove wool 
and flax, and made all the household wear for 
their families. Two great difficulties faced her 
on the outset. She had no money to purchase 
her first stock, and, again, there was no money 
in the country to take in exchange. Insupera- 
ble as these barriers seemed, the feeling she 
had for her husband never for a moment permit- 
ted her todespair. Many a night she laid wide 
awake, with her face turned to him as he slept, 
listening to his quiet breathing, seeing by the 
light in her heart every line of his careworn 
features, feeling an intensity of desire to help 
him that she knew must eventually succeed, and 
that did succeed in time. They had a pair of 
horses and a wagon, the same that had brought 
them from New Jersey. She took these and 
her eldest boy, a lad of twelve, and started 
on a pilgrimage among her neighbors. She 
told them her plan. She wanted all the prod- 
uce not used in their families, such as hides, 
tallow, lard, bacon, butter, eggs, wool, and flax. 
They were willing to let her have it. No doubt 
rascals were scarce in those times; at any rate, 
they trusted her fearlessly. She gathered up 
many loads of such articles as she knew to be 
convertible, and stored them in her house and 
barn until the day came when all her neighbors 
were to meet by appointment to aid in the con- 
struction of a raft. They were at “the Dutch- 
man’s” house a little after sunrise, and ready to 
begin. They felled logs, and built the “flat- 
boat,” as it was called, after which they stowed 
the goods upon it to the best advantage. Cer- 
tain of the number then volunteered to go to 
New Orleans on this improvised boat with 
Mr. Steinhardt. They made the trip in safety, 
and brought back, by steamer, calicoes and 
other cloths, and groceries. This was the foun- 
dation on which a large fortune was built. Mrs. 
Steinhardt and her sons were salesmen and 
business managers. For a few years the profits 
were small and the work considerable, but, as 
people flocked into the State, and the land be- 
came appropriated, a town grew up and money 
flowed in. The old log house yielded its place 
to something far better and more elegant, and 
beautiful gardens were laid out. 

All this time Mr. Steinhardt had been grow- 
ing quieter. Of what was the old man think- 
ing? He was not a reader, and what food for 
thought he may have had no one knew. He 
wandered about the house with his hands be- 
hind him, his intellectual face turned down- 
ward. When he raised it it startled one; it 
was as if a disembodied spirit had shape. Every 
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one spoke of him as the “old man” now, though 
he was still young. His transparent body cov- 
ered his spirit so thinly he created the impres- 
sion of being near his grave. His life seemed 
adverse to his soul development. The winged 
Psyche began to show its iridescent colors 
through its thin shell long before it was per- 
mitted to go forth. Often as he walked about 
he would sing to himself in some foreign lan- 
guage (he spoke many), and we children would 
listen with absorbed interest to the unintelligi- 
ble monody. It was about the time he was 
released from out-door occupation by the busi- 
ness capacity of his wife and sons, and before 
they were making anything but a bare living, 
that he made himself a piano—made every 
part of it out of such material as his circum- 
stances and the neighborhood would command. 
It was a small instrument of only six octaves, 
perfect in all its parts, and of excellent tone. 
The case was of curly maple, polished like a 
mirror, and very beautiful. This piano was, 
perhaps, for twenty years the only one in IIli- 
nois, for the city of Chicago was not yet born, 
and the soil above the Galena mines was un- 
broken. People came thirty miles to see this 


“music box,” and hear him play it. 
Time wore on, and the frail man lived years 


and years longer than any one knowing him 
could have believed. Some of his sons mar- 
ried, branch business houses were established 
in different parts of the State. His daughters 
were educated in St. Louis, and made good 
marriages. The old man and his wife—now, 
alas, beginning to show the effect of the years— 
were almost alone in the house, when a visitor 
came to them, came to remain. Their young- 
est daughter was dead, and had bequeathed her 
only child to them. This pretty little creature, 
named Madeline, seemed to brighten Mrs. 
Steinhardt’s life, and console her for the loss of 
her daughter. But her presence was an inva- 
sion to the old man. He had forgotten the 
ways of babies. Her inconsistencies astonish- 
ed and unsettled him, her cries startled and an- 
noyed him. He was nervous and anxious when 
in the same room with her—weaknesses the 
young lady soon discovered and treated with 
great indifference at first, but afterward with 
more consideration. The silent power of spirit 
over flesh asserted itself in time, and the little 
one began to love and reverence him; and many 
were the little arts she used in order to win his 
affection. His silence was a perpetual stum- 
bling block to her; in vain she tried to lure him 
into conversation. Once or twice she climbed 
on his knees, and insisted on a game of “boo- 
heady ;” she showed him her “itty toes,” and in- 
vited him to play “piggy went to market.” But 





nothing tempted him to an intimate acquaint- 
ance. Once the child was sick, and, as she re- 
covered, her little face assumed, for a few days, 
a grave, melancholy apppearance; then he 
chanced to notice her, and spoke to his wife. 

“TLeezapet, tell me, who dot shild look like.” 

“Why, father,” she said, stopping to think, 
“T do really believe she looks like you.” 

“Oh, Leezapet, she looks yust te ferry image 
of mine tear sister Regina. Mine shveet sister 
vot’s peen in heaven dese vorty years. Mine 
Cot, Leezabet, dot shild must pe named Regina. 
Regina means somedings. Madeline is a vool- 
ish name.” 

And so her name was changed; but after this 
he took no more notice of her than before. 

One day she stood by him looking at him 
with all her wistful soul in her blue forget-me- 
not eyes. It was evident she intended to come 
to an understanding with him—to compel an 
explanation. At last, with a dignity and repose 
that might command the respect of kings, she 
asked : 

“Dappa, why don’t 00 ove Wegina?” 

“You cry too much,” he said. 

A short time after this brief conversation Reg- 
ina sustained a great loss. She left her beau- 
tiful wax doll sitting by the fire, and when she 
returned its face was terrible to behold. All 
its rosy flesh was running off in tears from its 
chin, and its appearance was ghastly in the ex- 
treme. When she saw it she uttered scream 
after scream, until her grandfather came into 
the room. Her cries, so shrill and ear-splitting, 
alarmed and vexed him. Any discordant noise 
set him trembling and angry; it was part of his 
misfortune that his hearing was too acute. 
When Regina saw him she stifled her cries in- 
stantly, with an effort so evidently painful the 
old man’s heart stood still as he looked at her. 
Her little breast was heaving pitifully, and her 
face was agony itself. He went to her then and 
carried her out in his arms, striving to divert 
her mind from her doll, no difficult task for him. 
After that it became her habit to grieve over her 
losses silently; she cried aloud no more. And, 
presently, her grandfather became more dis- 
satisfied with this expression of grief than with 
her previous noises. An awful look would come 
to his eyes to see her grieving silently, and once 
he told her to cry out loud, to scream and stamp, 
and be naughty like other children. It was ev- 
ident he feared she would be like him, and for 
her own sake he hoped not. 

Slowly the child grew in the old man’s heart, 
but there were few evidences she received of it. 
He was still quiet, restless, and abstracted, wan- 
dering about all day and many hours of the 
night through the house, and garden, and de- 
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serted streets. What his secret thoughts were 
in all these years, who can tell? In the twilight 
the piano was opened and he played for hours 
at a time; not from printed music, but from his 
own mind and heart. He made the instrument 
express every passion and emotion. No doubt, 
to those who could understand, the mystery of 
his silence was revealed. Thoughts, beyond his 
power to clothe in the coarse garb of language, 
winged from his brain, draped in the gleaming 
tissue of subtle, enchanting sound. The little 
children of the village used to steal under his 
open window on the outside, and listen absorb- 
ed and noiseless. Sitting there, hand in hand, 
sometimes weeping from the irresistible pathos 
of the tune; sometimes glad, jubilant, glorious, 
careering heavenward on limitless waves of 
melody, we would sit while the evening dew 
fell damp and chill, and hear the old man inter- 
pret, not only his, but our own soulsto us. We 
were in the budding period of life; we knew 
nothing of the obstructions that beset men and 
women on every side, that cripple their aspira- 
tions and crucify their faith, The condensing 
process of the years had not hardened our young 
bodies into prison houses for our spirits, and so 
we roamed free as air through worlds of en- 
chantment, wherever the old man’s tuneful fin- 


gers chose to lead. Our nursery tales grew upon 
our imaginations; they took form and sub- 


stance. Aladdin’s lamp led us through caves 
and aisles, sparkling with gold and jewels. We 
saw the fabled fountain whose spray was dia- 
monds. The dark-eyed prince stepped out of 
the fairy tale with offers of love and constancy : 
“Half of my jeweled throne be thine forever.” 
But as we followed this impassioned guid- 
ance, our path zigzagged through hell as well as 
heaven. How often, in later years, have I tried 
to imitate him in such of his musical improvisa- 
tions as were not too ethereal to bear “a local 
habitation and a name.” How often have I 
tried to extract from the base notes the dull, 
hopeless, resonant wail of the ocean, as I have 
seen him do, while with his treble hand he 
wove a mist of dewy and gleaming sound, so 
tender, so bright, and peaceful, that, while it 
harmonized with the other part, it had the ef- 
fect of rendering its despair doubly despairing. 
Even now it brings to my mind the picture of 
a foundering vessel, wave begirt, and the moon, 
careless in her proud beauty, trailing her robes 
through white billows of breaking cloud, above 
the waves and the doomed ship, like Fate, 
untouched by the suffering of this sad world. 
As Regina grew larger a strange friendship 
sprang up between her and the old man. She 
would walk by his side for hours, never exchang- 
ing a word with him. But often when she was 





not with him he glanced around as if he missed 
her. She little imagined the hold she was get- 
ting in his heart. When she was about twelve 
years old her father came to see her, bringing 
his second wife with him. He had been mar- 
ried to this lady several years, but they had no 
children. As they saw more of the pretty Reg- 
ina, they desired very much to take her to live 
with them. It hurt Mrs. Steinhardt to give her 
up, but she acknowledged her father’s right. 
No one thought of consulting the old man, and 
he did not dream of losing his darling until the 
evening before her departure. Then his pale 
face turned deathly. 

“Vat! Take mine leedle cal?” he said. 

They went into lengthy explanations. He did 
not seem to hear them. Presently he went into 
the garden, as usual, and commenced his mo- 
notonous walk; but now his head was raised, 
and his wonderful eyes were fixed above. 

The next morning Regina’s father asked him 
if he was unwilling to part with her. 

He shook his head. 

“Take her avay. Dat is asit should pe. Let 
her pe clad unt young. Eart to eart, unt dust 
to dust.” 

The rest of the story is soon told. What was 
left of the old man’s life seemed a lingering 
death He never touched the piano again. He 
never mentioned the child’s name. Her very 
memory appeared to have dropped away from 
him. In his walks, now gradually ceasing, his 
face was always turned upward. It was just 
three years after Regina went away that he lay 
on his death-bed. As he opened his eyes for 
the last time, and saw the one true and faithful 
friend of his life bending over him, he said: 

“Leezapet, I voult ave died long dimes ago, 
put you held me. Alvays you vos coot, Leeza- 
pet. I voult stay mit you longer, put my pody 
is vorn oud. Vare ish ter leedle Regina?” 

Regina was far away, at a fashionable board- 
ing-school; and when he knew he would see 
her no more, he wept the first tears his wife 
had ever seen him shed. 

And how did Regina feel when she learned 
the particulars? 

O Youth! O Age! the wor/d lies between 
you two. 

Regina was taking her music lesson the next 
morning after the tidings reached her. Her 
dimpled hands trembled a little on the keys. 
Let us hope she had given a few tears to the 
old man’s memory, even though all trace of 
them had vanished from her fair face in a sin- 
gle night. Madame Dupau observed that she 
seemed nervous. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “I had unpleasant news 
from home. My grandfather is dead.” 
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There was something like a sob in her voice, 


and Madame prepared herself to commiserate 


but Regina went on: 
“He was the queerest old man you ever saw. 
He looked just this way,” puckering her pretty 


face all into wrinkles, and assuming the ex- 
pression of an old, forlorn monkey. 
Whereupon Madame laughed heartily, and 
Regina went on with her exercise. 
HELEN WILMANS, 





A MODERN AUTHOR.—“OUIDA.” 


The fact that every writer possesses a limited 
capacity, beyond which it is folly to endeavor to 
go, is one which has been demonstrated too 
often to admit of dispute. Bulwer, to be sure, 
wrote thirty-six novels, and retained to the last 
the power to enchain the interest, as well as to 
compel admiration for the beauty of his style. 
Nevertheless, his later works lacked the vigor 
of his earlier. Scott produced but nineteen 
novels, besides his poems, which were worthy of 
his name and fame. He wrote thereafter for so 
much per page, and every line shows the effort, 
thereby marring the beauty of his first books 
by the mediocrity of the last. Among our more 
recent authors, Mrs. Alexander contributed to 
the “Leisure Hour Series” five remarkable nov- 
els. We have read her sixth, and we sincerely 
hope that, for her own sake, she will be content 
to rest upon her laurels and not attempt a sev- 
enth. 

“Quida” is no exception to the general rule. 
Some years ago she set the world of light liter- 
ature on fire by a number of rapidly issued 
novels. These, whatever may have been their 
numerous other faults, were eagerly welcomed 
by the great number of fiction readers as works 
possessing a certain feverish interest, and great 
finish and beauty of style. During the first six 
productions she fully sustained her reputation, 
but, upon the appearance of her seventh, plain- 
ly proved that she was a waning light. She ev- 
idently perceivéd the fact herself, for she there- 
after adopted a new plan. Her next six novels 
were metaphysical productions—five hundred 
insupportably monotonous pages of reflections, 
dissertations, and descriptions of scenery, with 
the merest thread of a story to hold them to- 
gether. Her books may be classified into three 
distinct series. Granville de Vigne, Strath- 
more, Chandos, ldalia, Under Two Flags, 
Puck, and her shorter stories, comprise the first 
and only series which can claim the merit of 
being interesting. After a lapse of some time 
she produced Folle Farine, Tricotrin, Pascarel, 
Bebée, Signa, In a Winter City, and Ariadne. 
Although Jz a Winter City was issued before 





Ariadne, it properly belongs to the third and 
last series. In the latter, besides the last men- 
tioned book, she has, as yet, favored us with 
but two productions — Friendship and Moths— 
and we devoutly hope that our patience will not 
be put to further proof. Had “Ouida” been 
satisfied with the fame which was hers when 
she finished Pzck, her reputation in the world 
of light fiction would have been far superior to 
what it is now. Had she then been content to 
retire into obscurity she might have been able to 
impress her admirers with the belief that she did 
so from choice. And, had any one been so un- 
charitable as to suggest that she had “written 
herself out,” there would, at least, have been no 
proof. 

The novels of the first series are character- 
ized by sustained interest, beauty of composi- 
tion, and a peculiar descriptive talent. But 
they possess so many points in common that 
had each been published under a different nom 
de plume there could have been no hesitation 
in attributing their authorship to the same 
source. The first heroine, for instance, is in- 
variably a wonderful beauty, in a voluptuous, 
dashing style—usually a “dlonde aux yeux 
noirs;” is, with the exception of Pzch’s first 
heroine, a thorough woman of the world, an un- 
principled coquette, and is possessed of all the 
frailties which “Ouida” is so inexorable in at- 
tributing to fashionable women of the upper ten 
thousand. The second heroine appears upon 
the scene some twenty or twenty-five years lat- 
er, when her wicked predecessor has sunk into 
oblivion, her charms faded, and her fascinations 
a dream of the past. Now we have, with never 
an exception, the orthodox blonde of angelic 
type, whose innocence amounts to puerility, and 
who is childish in an insupportable degree. 
Writers who are the reverse of innocent them- 
selves, in attempting to portray the innocent 
character, are apt to let their imaginations run 
away with them, and to produce something the 
reverse of natural—the very excess of exagger- 
ation. On the other hand, in delineating the 
character of the unprincipled heroines, they are 
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not so apt to overdo the matter, being more at 
home in the subject. 

“Quida’s” men of this series are imitations 
of Bulwer’s earlier heroes. They are very 
handsome and very fast; are possessed of all 
the vices of their sex, counterbalanced by all 
the virtues; and, carefully handled, are fasci- 
nating. When they are first presented to us they 
have usually reached the interesting age of thir- 
ty; are leading the reckless life of fast men of 
both worlds; commit deeds which make the 
hair of one of those worlds stand on end, and 
are the more admired and sought after thereat. 
They invariably fall in love with the seductive 
beauty, who is usually a married woman. Un- 
der her remodeling influence they do not im- 
prove. They take pride in being as lawless as 
men in civilized society well can be; commit all 
the extravagances ever known to man; run 
through their “hereditary acres” in a marvel- 
ously short time; become satiated with the 
world and with the woman of the black-eyed 
and golden- haired species; and, finally, either 
rush off to the wars to commit deeds of valor, 
or disappear altogether for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. At the end of that time they reappear 
on the surface of society, their fortunes ren- 
ovated, a strict morality developed in their 
character, and fall in love with the baby - faced 
heroine of sixteen. The hero having now at- 
tained the mature age of fifty-five, it might 
reasonably be supposed that he would aspire 
to something above bread and butter. But 
“Ouida” knew men better. 

Under Two Flags, although not her first pro- 
duction, is the finest of her works, and is, more- 
over, the purest in tone. There is little vice in 
it, but one love scene, and that her best, and 
the characters are forcibly drawn and not ex- 
aggerated. The greater part of the story is 
laid in Algiers, during the war between the 
inhabitants of that country and the French. 
The book, therefore, possesses something of 
historical interest. The little vzvandidre of the 
French army, Cigarette, is the center of: at- 
traction, and her heroic death gives rather a 
tragic tone to the story. The different scenes 
are forcibly and dramatically arranged. 

Although “Ouida” manages to render her 
heroes fascinating through their very wicked- 
ness, in Strathmore she fails in making vice 
attractive, as Bulwer did in Eugene Aram. A 
more repulsive character than the former could 
not well be conceived. Uniting hardness of 
heart with all the vices common to mankind, 
he possesses the latter in such a cold, calcu- 
lating degree, that all the efforts of his biogra- 
pher cannot render him other than the most re- 
volting of his sex. In addition, he shoots the 





friend of his youth, through jealousy; goes sys- 
tematically and patiently to work to blast the 
reputation of the woman with whom he has 
been insanely in love, and whom he blames for 
the passions which prompted the murder; be- 
trays a man, far nobler than himself, to the 
most horrible of living deaths, because he is so 
unfortunate as to possess the secret of that 
murder; and, finally, attempts to drown the 
aforesaid woman, when once more he has her 
in his power. With the exception of an occa- 
sional fit of remorse, Strathmore continues 
prosperous and unpunished to the end of the 
book. He becomes a shining light in the House 
of Commons, and, when he is as thoroughly 
steeped in wickedness as a man can be and go 
unhung, he marries the sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of his murdered friend. Lucile, the child 
whom he honors with the remnants of what he 
is pleased to call his heart, is the very “sublim- 
ity of ingenuousness.” She invariably speaks 
of herself in the third person when addressing 
her lord, says her prayers out loud on the bal- 
cony for the benefit of wandering, restless spir- 
its, and worships her otherwise much feared 
and little loved husband to a degree which 
must have been extremely refreshing to that 
weather-worn veteran. The whole book is in 
the same absurd, impossible strain. The woman 
who developed all these evil qualities, who is 
represented throughout six hundred and eigh- 
teen pages as possessing not one redeeming virt- 
ue, and who, after Strathmore succeeds in hurl- 
ing her from her position in society, becomes 
the most notorious woman in Europe, ending 
when youth and beauty have deserted her, by 
turning saint,and becoming a missionary among 
the wilds of America. 

In vain “Ouida” endeavors to throw around 
Strathmore’s vices the same halo of fascination 
with which she encircles her other heroes. He 
remains to the last the most selfish, egotistical, 
and brutal of men. The first portion of the 
book itself is interesting, but the latter part is 
too much drawn out, and its love scenes too 
endlessly repeated to render it otherwise than 
tiresome. The only really fine chapters in the 
book are those containing an account of a storm 
and shipwreck on the Welsh coast. It is in 
descriptive powers that “Ouida” excels, and 
these chapters, of which there are several, are 
rather poetical than otherwise. To quote a 
short extract: 


‘A wild night! 

‘A night to drown death-shrieks like the cry of a cur- 
lew, and play with men’s lives as with wisps of straw. 
A night with black seas yawning in fathomless graves, 
and the hissing of the waters filling every moment that 
the thunder lulled. No rain fell; the air was hot and 
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arid; the dense clouds looked to stoop and touch the 
waves where they rose, a mighty wall of water, mountain 
high ; a darkness impenetrable brooded over land and 
sea when the lightning ceased for some brief seconds, 
and when it blazed afresh the heavens were filled with 
the flame, that lit up the white stretch of beach, the gray 
rocks that glittered, steel-like, in its light, the vast Dru- 
idic forests of the abbey, stretching westward, and the 
boiling, seething, roaring abyss, where the sea devoured 
its dead in the horror of night, to smile calm and sunny 
in the morning dawn when its mad work would be done, 
and its prey rot below, with the sand in their eyes, and 
the salt weeds in their hair, and the nameless things of 
the deep creeping over their limbs—over the childish 
brow that had been flushed warm with sleep a few 
hours before, over the long, floating tresses that had 
been played with by a mother’s hand, over the lips 
which had been sought in the bridal softness of a good- 
night caress, For the Sea is fellow-reaper with Death, 
and, like his comrade, spares not for youth, or love, or 
pity, for childhood’s cry, or mother’s prayer, or iron 
strength of manhood. 

“It was a wild night. The wind rose in sudden 
blasts, swift and fierce as a simoom, sweeping down from 
the wooded hights of the ancient monastery over the 
darkness of the sea, and driving against each other the 
great masses of the clouds like armies hurled together. 
The deafening roar of waters met the thunder of the 
skies as they rolled back peal on peal; and in the light- 
ning glare the solitary ship was seen, black and spec- 
tral, with sails rent away, and masts broken like willow 
boughs, flung from side to side, as a lamed bird is flung 
in cruel sport—now lifted on the crest of giant waves, 
now sunk from sight in the chasm of the closing waters 
—teeling, rocking, driven at the mercy of the winds, 
alone in the black, trackless waste of the Atlantic. The 
minute-gun was silenced now, or drowned in the 
tumult of the storm; but ever and anon from the tem- 
pest-tossed vessel there rose the shrill, piercing wail 
of perishing souls—the cry in which Strathmore had 
heard a voice as the voice of God, bidding him who had 
destroyed life save it. * * * * The moon was 
shrouded now in the dark clouds that were driven 
swift as the hurricane across the skies; but the almost 
ceaseless play of the lightning made it clear as day, and 
he saw the white faces of dead men rise up about him 
in the water, and the dark, floating hair of women’s 
corpses was blown over his hands as he swam toward 
the wreck, through the seas which were strewn with the 
flotsam and jetsam of the shattered ship, and mounted 
with steady grasp the shelving, slippery mass, which was 
all that was left of the stately vessel that, when the sun 
had gone down, had been steering calmly before the 
wind, with white sails set, through a fair and balmy 
evening, over a laughing azure sea.” 


Modern rhetoric says that we must have but 
one subject in a sentence; but the passages 
are the more forcible from their very irregu- 
larity. 

Her first book, Granville de Vigne, is inter- 
esting, well written, but entirely too long. The 
first heroine, for a change, is not only wicked, 
but coarse and vulgar, under a thin coat of var- 
nish. De Vigne, the hero, and a gay young 
man of the world, falls desperately in love with 
this unprincipled individual, and, against the 





wishes of his friends, marries her. She jp. 
forms him, immediately after the ceremony, 
that she is an old flame of his college days — 
the then apprentice of a milliner—has been 
adopted by a doubtful old lady of Zon, who fell 
in love with her gambling propensities, and, 
finally, that she has entrapped him into mar- 
riage to revenge his former fickleness. “Strik- 
himself wildly on the forehead,” De Vigne 
rushes from the church. Being unable to repu- 
diate his firmly tied sfosa, he settles her in 
Paris, and goes to India to seek fame and ob- 
livion at the point of the sword. After ten 
years’ absence he returns to England, becomes 
the lion and darling of society, and falls in love 
with an obscure little artist. The latter, of 
course, does not know that he is already sup- 
plied with a partner of his purse, if not of his 
joys and sorrows. Neither does the world re- 
member the fact of his marriage, “Ouida” hav- 
ing conveniently piloted its memory to suit 
the occasion. While he is still in a quandary, 
dreadfully in love, but not having as yet fully 
settled upon his course of action, the girl is 
suddenly kidnapped by one of his friends, ele- 
gantly known as the “Butcher.” Not knowing 
what has become of her, but for various reasons 
believing her false, in a fit of desperation De 
Vigne exchanges his regiment for active serv- 
ice, and goes to the Crimea the next day. 
Here follow the finest passages of the book. 
In the vivid and stirring scenes of the Crimea, 
“Quida” has full scope for her descriptive tal- 
ent. Of course, all her heroes are in the Light 
Cavalry charge, and come out covered with 
wounds and glory. For the most part “Ouida” 
is faithful to history in her description of vari- 
ous engagements, but makes a mistake in lay- 
ing the blame of this charge to Nolan’s impet- 
uosity, instead of to Lord Lucan’s impatience 
and carelessness. Had the former survived 
the day, he might possibly have been locked 
up for disrespect to a superior officer, but as 
Lord Lucan was recalled from the Peninsula 
on account of this very charge, there cannot be 
much doubt as to whom the blame should be 
attributed. 

Sabretasche, De Vigne’s friend, is in much 
the same enviable frame of mind as the hero 
himself. Married in his youth to an Italian 
woman, who shortly after developed too strong 
an affection for one of her own countrymen, he 
left, but was unable to divorce her, having, un- 
fortunately, no proof but his own convictions. 
Returning to England, he many years after, at 
the age of forty-five, falls in love with a young 
society belle. Having heard that No. 1 is 
dead, he is about to make Miss Violet Molyneux 
No. 2, when he is suddenly informed that his 
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former spouse is still above ground. In this 
unpleasant turn of his affairs, he goes with De 
Vigne to the Crimea, and both unavailingly 
“rysh into the jaws of death, into the mouth of 
hell.” In the meantime, the ill-starred Alma 
escapes from her persecutor, the “Butcher,” 
wanders into a forest, gets brain fever, is nursed 
through it in a woodman’s hut, is visited by the 
wife of her “Sir Folko,” as she calls him, is 
correspondingly depressed, but writes neverthe- 
less to De Vigne, being anxious to clear her- 
self from all blame. De Vigne gets the letter 
at the end of the campaign, goes to France, 
horsewhips the “Butcher,” kicks him down 
stairs, and then proceeds to Fontainebleau, 
where his lady-love is staying. In the forest 
he meets his wife, for the first time since his 
marriage, and courageously resists a tempta- 
tion to strangle her. He sees Alma, but is not 
much better off than before, not being able to 
marry her. At this important crisis his wife’s 
first husband, who has been sojourning some 
years in Botany Bay, turns up, and relieves his 
unwilling successor of all further responsibility. 
Sabretasche returns after the Peace of Paris, 
picks up his wife dying one night in the streets, 
as she is reeling along in a blissful state of in- 
toxication, puts her to bed, keeps a sharp eye 
on her until he is assured beyond a doubt that 
this time the breath is well out of her body, and 
straightway marries the much-enduring and 
long-waiting Violet. During the course of his 
wife’s death-bed revelations, he learns that the 
heroine of the book, Alma, is hisdaughter. He 
thus has the felicity of becoming father-in-law 
tohis most intimate friend and comrade, De 
Vigne, while Violet finds herself step-mother 
to her only rival in society, Alma Tresillian. 
These short summaries may serve to illustrate 
our novelist’s general style. Granville de Vigne 
is exaggerated of course, but not so much so as 
Strathmore, and is interesting. It is beautiful- 
ly written, and one of the Crimean scenes in 
particular would serve as a good subject for a 
historical painter’s brush—that is, if his ambi- 
tion lay in the blood-curdling line. It is after 
the evacuation of Sebastopol, and De Vigne 
and Chevasney are looking for their wounded 
and dying comrade, “Curly :” 


“But we did not stay to notice the once white and 
Stately city, now black and broken with our shot; we 
Went straight on toward Fort Paul, as yet untouched, 
Where stood the hospital, that chamber of horrors, that 
Worse than charnel-house, from which strong men re- 
treated, unable to bear up against the loathsome terrors 
tinclosed. That long, low room,’ with its arched roof, 
Its square pillars, its dim, cavernous light coming in 
through the shattered windows, was a sight worse than 
all the fabled horrors of painter, or poet, or author; full 
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of torment—torment to which the cruelest torture of 
Domitian or Nero were mercy —a hell, where human 
frames were racked with every possible agony, not asa 
chastisement for sin, but asa reward for heroism. There 
they lay, packed as closely together as dead animals in 
a slaughter-house—the many Russians, the few English 
soldiers, who had been dragged there after the assault, 
to die as they might; they would but have cumbered the 
retreat, and their lives were valueless now! There they 
lay; some on the floor, that was slippery with blood, 
like a shamble; some on pallets, saturated with the 
stream that carried away their life in its deadly flow; 
some on straw, crimson and noisome, the home of the 
most horrible vermin; some dead, hastily flung down to 
be out of the way, black and swollen, a mass of putre- 
faction, the eyes forced from their sockets, the tongue 
protruding, the features distended in hideous grotesque- 
ness; others dead, burnt and charred in the explosion, 
a heap of blanched bones, and gory clothes, and black- 
ened flesh. Living men in horrible companionship with 
these corpses, writhing in torture which there was no 
hand to relieve, with their jagged and broken limbs 
twisted and powerless, were calling for water, for help, 
for pity; shrieking out, in wild delirium or disconnected 
prayer, the names of the women they had loved, or the 
God who had forsaken them; or rolling beneath their 
wretched beds, in the agony of pain and thirst which 
had driven them to madness, glaring out upon us with 
the piteous helplessness of a hunted animal, or the 
ferocious unconsciousness of insanity. We passed 
through one of these chambers of terrors, our hearts 
sickened and our senses reeling at the hideous sight, the 
intolerable stench that met us everywhere. We entered 
a second room where the sights and the odors were yet 
more appalling than in the first. Beside one pallet De 
Vigne paused, and bent down; then his dark bronze 
cheek grew white, and he dropped on his knee beside 
the wretched bed—at last he had found Curly. Curly! 
still alive in that scene of misery, lying on the mattress 
that was soaked with his life-blood, the wound in his 
shoulder open and festering, his eyes closed, his bright 
hair dull and damp with the dew of suffering that stood 
upon his brow, his face of a livid blue white; the gay, 
gallant, chivalrous English gentleman, thrown down to 
die as he would not have left a dog in its suffering. On 
one side-of him was a black charred corpse, swollen in 
one place, burnt to the bone in another; the woman 
that loved him best could not have known that hideous 
mass. On the other side of him, close by, was a young 
Russian officer, just dead, with his hands, small and 
fair as a girl’s, filled with the straw that he had clutchect 
in his death agony; and between these two dead men 
lay Curly.” 


This book, I should have remarked, was writ- 
ten for the benevolent purpose of showing the 


folly of early marriages. “Ouida” gets very 
warm on the subject, and, evidently, is in ear- 
nest; but whether the present generation has 
profited by her advice I really have not it in 
my power to ascertain. I hope that I may not 
be pronounced satirical, however, if I further 
remark, that Mlle. de la Ramée no longer 
preaches the same philosophy. One’s ideas on 
such subjects when in youth and when one has 
reached the passé stage are apt to conflict. 
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Puck—and here I am prepared for an ex- 
clamation of horror from all well regulated 
minds— Puck is, in some respects, superior to 
anything “Ouida” ever wrote. It is immoral, 
undoubtedly, and, with the exception of the last 
chapter, is not particularly interesting. Never- 
theless, it contains more wit, and at times more 
pathos, than any of her other performances. It 
is written in her most sprightly, epigrammatic 
style, and displays that keen, analytical knowl- 
edge of the world, and of the faults and frail- 
ties of mankind, which is certainly hers in an 
eminent degree. Among the many forcibly 
drawn characters, that of the hero, Beltran, is 
the finest—is, indeed, the strongest she has 
ever created. With all his faults—faults which 
his other qualities more than redeem—he is, 
above all, a perfect and honorable gentleman. 
As “Quida’s” last brilliant effusion, Moths, is 
dedicated to “My friend, Algernon Bothwick, 
in memory of the days of Puck,” it may rea- 
sonably be supposed that that gentleman is the 
idealized original of Beltran. “Ouida’s” ear- 
lier characters are never life-like even when 
they are not overdrawn; we might live for a 
century and never meet one of them. In this 


very fact, probably, lies the secret of their suc- 


cess. We donot turn to fiction for instruction, 
or to have the every-day events of life, or the 
ordinary people we meet, analyzed and dissect- 
ed by a clever novelist. We read to be amused, 
and to forget the monotony of life in the im- 
possible day-dreams of well written, but non- 
sensational romance. 

With the exception of Bedée, the only recom- 
mendation which the members of the second 
series can claim is, that they might possibly 
serve as guide-books for students of French and 
Italian scenery. Bedée is a pretty, simple little. 
story, and possesses the merit of being short. 
For the rest, they are well written, excessively 
stupid, and are as impossible as the first series, 
without possessing their redeeming virtue of 
being interesting. In Ariadne she takes refuge 
in mythology, and in every other chapter gives 
us a page or two of her insipid little heroine 
and uninteresting hero. The rest are not worth 
particular mention. Some people affect to ad- 
mire this series more than the first. But I 
strongly suspect that their admiration is based 
on much the same principle as that which 
induces them to admire ugly furniture—the 
uglier it is the handsomer it necessarily must 
be, and they are afraid of being pronounced 
uncultivated if they do not duly admire what- 
ever rubs their sense of good taste the wrong 
way. Moreover, they probably think that, if 
“Quida” could manage to spin out five or six 
hundred pages on less than no plot, the book it- 





self must, of a consequence, be something deep 
and remarkable. In yielding compulsory ad- 
miration they mistake stupidity for profundity— 
that is all. The books of this series remind us 
of nothing so forcibly as of a frail, exquisitely 
cut cameo—a slight blow of the hammer and 
its utter nothingness and emptiness is revealed, 

Of later years, either seeing the necessity for 
a change, or from motives of personal spite— 
probably a little of both—‘“ Ouida” has come 
out with three satires on modern society, hon- 
oring many of her friends and acquaintances 
with an unenviable immortality. Jz a Winter 
City put Florence in a flutter of anxiety, which 
was lulled for a time by the appearance of 
Ariadne. But the security was premature. 
After a year or two Friendship appeared, and 
its principal characters were glad to retire into 
obscurity to escape the howl of derision set up 
by the circle in which they moved. Next Moths 
appears upon the scene, and many of its char- 
acters are known to be as true to life as are 
those of its predecessor. “Ouida” is a genuine 
product of evolution. In this, her last book, 
she is a little more stupid, a little more prolix, 
a little more overdrawn, a little more immoral 
than she has ever been before. The book is 
disappointing, moreover, for the opening chap- 
ters promise something sprightly, at least; but, 
alas! each one thereafter becomes more tire- 
some than the last. 

If ever there lived such a perfect creature as 
Vere, we sincerely and devoutly hope that it 
may never be our fate to meet her. No won- 
der the world found her dull. “Ouida” endeav- 
ors to impress the fact upon us that, in her su- 
periority of intellect and virtue, Vere “wrapped 
herself in cold reserve, and condescended, not 
to please.” But we are of the world’s opinion 
still. If “Ouida” finds her interesting we truly 
hope that she will, in future, keep all such for 
her private delectation. Any efforts on our 
part to obtain possession will not be exhaust- 
ing. In one respect, above all others, does 
“Ouida” show the decline of her powers—she 
can no longer create an interesting hero. They 
have all, of later years, been of the softer French 
and Italian type. On the whole, we may safe- 
ly say that we prefer her former English ones 
in spite of their vices. Lord Jura, a Scotchman, 
is the nearest approach to her earlier creations, 
and is, moreover, the only respectable charac- 
ter in Moths. When we think of the five hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages of “agony long 
drawn out,” through which Vere traveled in be- 
half of the singer Corréze, we have less opinion 
of that heroine than ever. A more trifling, in- 
sipid, sentimental, “light of the boards,” could 
not well be imagined. “Ouida” extols his n0- 
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bility and self-denial by asserting that, when 
Vere was first united to her charming husband, 
Prince Zuroff, whenever that happy couple en- 
tered a city Corréze immediately decamped. 
If we may judge by his subsequent perform- 
ances, however, we may feel ourselves justified 
in suspecting that, if he had had much encour- 
agement, he would have remained. We never 
before heard of a lover challenging a husband. 
Quite refreshing are the novelties in European 
life and manners which “Ouida” is so consider- 
ate as to occasionally offer to our sated senses. 

We should like to see “Ouida’s” circle of 
American acquaintances. Either it is limited 
to the very shoddiest class who go abroad, or, 
with her usual fine discrimination, she singles 
out and carefully delineates for our benefit 
the most reprehensible of the lot. Mrs. Henry 
V. Clams held America up to ridicule in /riend- 
ship. In Moths we are now introduced to Miss 
Fuchsia Leach, surnamed by H. R. H., “Pick- 
Me-Up,” in delicate reference to the manner in 
which her father made his money. Her broth- 
ers, “Ouida” tells us, keep a scientific pork 
establishment “out west,” where hogs are put 
in alive at one end of the machinery, and come 
out hams and bacon, thoroughly cured, at the 
other. For brilliancy of imagination, “Ouida” 
is certainly unrivaled. We have slang enough 
in California, heaven knows, but we are thank- 
ful, at least, that the choice and elegant say- 
ings which enrich the conversations of Miss 
Leach have not yet reached us. As, for in- 
stance: 


“*T surmise I'd best eat the curds while they're sweet. 
I look cunning, and I'm spry, and I cheek him, and say 
outrageous things, and he likes it, and so they all go 
mad on me after him’—meaning by her pronoun the 
great personage who had made her the fashion. 
* * * * * * * 


When I came across the pond,’ she said to Vere 
one day, ‘I said to mother, I'll take nothing but a 
Duke. Oh, you may turn up your nose,’ continued 
Fuchsia, vivaciously. ‘You think it atrocious that new 
folks should carry off your brothers, and cousins, and 
friends. Well, I'd like to know where it’s worse than 
all your big nobility going down at our feet for our dol- 
lars. That's real mean. That's blacking boots, if you 
please. Men with a whole row of Crusaders at their 
backs, men who count their forefathers right away into 
Julius Czesar’s times, men who had uncles in the ark 
with Noah—they’re at a Yankee pile, like flies around 
Molasses. Wail, now, you're all of you that proud 
that you'd beat Lucifer; but, as far as I can see, there 
aren't much to be proud of. We're shoddy over there. 
If we went to Boston, we wouldn't get a drink outside 
a hotel for our lives. N’York, neither, don’t think 
becausea man’s struck ile he'll go to heaven, with Paris 
thrown in. But look at all your big folks. Pray, what 
do they do the minute shoddy comes their way over the 
Pickle field? Why, they just eat it—kiss it, and eat it. 





Wail, then, to my fancy there aren’t much to be 
proud of, anyhow, and it aren't only us that ‘need be 
laughed at.’ 

‘**Tt is not,’ said Vere, who had listened in bewilder- 
ment. ‘There is very much to be ashamed of on both 
sides.’ 

‘**Shame’s a big thing—a four-horse concern,’ said 
the other, with some demur ; ‘but if any child need be 
ashamed, it is not this child.’” 


And so on, ad infinitum. 

She is said to be an exaggerated portrait of 
some American girl whom “Ouida” has met. 
We sincerely hope, however, that the latter has 
confined herself to the truth in the matter of 
the fair “Pick-Me- Up’s” nativity, for we should 
not care to claim her. She is pretty, “Ouida” 
acknowledges, in the piquant, highly-colored, 
outrageous American style. We would politely 
suggest that “Ouida” extend her observations 
before honoring our nation further. On the 
whole, however, we prefer Fuchsia Leach to 
Vere—she is less tiresome. 

In these later books “Ouida” constantly in- 
trudes her personality upon the public. The 
entire series are filled witii protests against the 
unjust judgments of the world, upon which she 
never loses an opportunity to dwell. We are 


sorry that she has been a sufferer from the 


world’s indiscriminating tongue, but we think 
that it would be just as judicious on her part 
were she not so constantly reminding us of 
the fact. If European society be what it is 
represented in Friendship, Moths, and Jn a 
Winter City, we would suggest that “Ouida” 
and the Mews Letter join forces and undertake 
its reformation. That of San Francisco may 
assuredly be considered a paragon of virtue be- 
side it. 

Probably the best thing about “Ouida’s” 
books is their immorality. Do not start. We 
admit that it is very reprehensible in “Ouida” 
to have such a turn of mind. The effect, how- 
ever, is superior to the intention. When we 
read a long novel, of a highly-strung moral and 
religious tone, we draw a long breath of relief 
at the end of so much impossible virtue; we are 
apt to seek out something rather wicked as an 
antidote. But “Ouida” gave us such an over- 
dose, such a surfeit of her “fashionable vice,” 
that, after we have waded through the average 
thirty-six chapters, we are thoroughly nauseated 
and do not want to hear of anything of the kind 
for a year at least. Not that she is ever vulgar; 
she is merely as insinuating and immoral as a 
writer well can be and still manage to preserve 
any decency. As some one said of Byron (and 
we hope she is duly honored by the compari- 
son), she “smothers the dirt in a mine of gold.” 
The “gold” consists of the pretty, well-turned 
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sentences in which her wickedness is expressed, 
and her rhetoric is, in general, of the most ap- 
proved modern school. 

Seriously, she possesses some qualities which 
no one will gainsay her. The composition of 
her books is exquisite; she still possesses the 
pen of a ready writer, and words, if not plots, 
are ever ather command. Her style, moreover, 
is all her own; among her many disciples none 
have been successful in imitating anything but 
her immorality. At times she is amusing, wit- 
ty, and satirical; her books contain many clever 
truisms. She has evidently made human nature 


the study of a life-time, and is particularly well - 


acquainted with all its weaknesses. She is an 
excellent, though merciless caricaturist, and we 
can well imagine the terror in which she must 
keep her neighbors. She must be as good as 


a recording angel—black or white, it is un- 
necessary to specify. 

However, although she has made no little 
sensation in the literary world in her day, that 
day is already over. Every one has read her 
old books, and they will not stand a second 
reading. With the exception of the residents 
of Florence, no one cares particularly about her 
later ones. A generation or two hence and her 
name will be as completely forgotten as are 
now those of the authoresses of the last cen- 
tury, notices of whom we occasionally meet 
with in an essay or a memoir. 

“Books, like everything else, have their ap- 
pointed death-day; the souls of them, unless 
they be found worthy of a second birth in a new 
body, perish with the paper in which they 





lived.” Fac, M. P. 





THE MISSIONARY OF 


“Miss Parsons, have you heard the news?” 
cried Sally Fitch, bounding into her neighbor’s 
kitchen one sultry July afternoon. “The min- 
ister’s gone and brought home a new wife.” 

“No!” ejaculated Mrs. Parsons, as she turned 
a flushed face from the stove to confront her in- 
formant. “You, don’t mean it, Sally? Do let’s 
hear about it.” 

“T seen her and him both myself,” pursued 
Sally, with a volubility that defied the shackles 
of grammar, “gettin’ out of the stage in front of 
his house; and Kate Regan, she says he got 
married at the Springs, and wrote word to Miss 
Butler—that’s his housekeeper, you know—to 
expect them to-day, and, sure enough, they’ve 
come. And she’s awful pretty, too. She had 
up her veil, and I got a good look at her. But 
she’s dressed all in black, not a bit like a bride. 
And Miss Butler was aw/z/ surprised, Kate 
says. You know he went to the Springs to see 
his sick aunt, or somebody, and then, all of a 
sudden, he went and married, without any notice 
at all. Miss Butler’s sure he wasn’t engaged 
when he left home. My, but won’t church be 
crowded to-morrow! I know I'll be there, for 
one.” 

It needed a strong motive to fill the rambling 
wooden edifice in which the Rev. Cyril Noble 
was in the habit of conducting the weekly serv- 
vice, for the denizens of Independence Flat were 
not a church-going people, as a rule. The mo- 
tive was not wanting on the Sunday follow- 
ing his return home, and the building was filled 


INDEPENDENCE FLAT. 


to its utmost capacity by a curious congrega- 
tion, eager to satisfy themselves in regard to 
the outward appearance, at least, of the “min- 
ister’s new wife.” All they saw of her, however, 
was a girlish figure, clad in deep mourning; for, 
notwithstanding the oppressive heat, she did not 
once lift her veil, and disappointment was rife 
among them as they dispersed. 

The minister’s marriage had come about, as 
Sally had said, “all of a sudden,” and in the 
briefest possible space of time after his arrival 
at a little watering- place, whither he had gone 
in obedience to the summons of a relative 
sojourning there in quest of health. Those 
who knew his calm, self-contained disposition, 
could not but marvel at the idea of his commit- 
ting matrimony on such short notice; for, of all 
men living, he had seemed least likely to fall in 
love at first sight. It had happened, however, 
in this wise: He had reached the Springs just 
in time to perform the funeral service of a 
French gentleman, named Dubarry, who had 
died of heart disease at the only hotel which 
the place contained, and to administer what 
consolation he could to the daughter of the de- 
ceased, a beautiful girl, left alone, and appa- 
rently friendless, in a strange land. T hough 
naturally neither susceptible nor romantic, his 
strong sympathy for the girl’s forlorn condition 
merged, ere he was aware, into a warmer feel- 
ing, which led him to throw completely aside 
his usual habits of caution and reserve. He 





asked and won her consent to become his wife; 
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and, though aware that he was taking a precip- 
itate, and perhaps imprudent, step, he was too 
deeply in love to allow the consciousness of his 
rashness to weigh heavily upon him. 

“You can trust yourself to my keeping, 
Alixe?” he asked her, almost humbly, as if in 
apology for what she might deem his presump- 
tion in trying to win her confidence on such a 
short acquaintanceship; but whatever else she 
gave him or withheld, she had felt instinctively 
from the first that he was worthy of her trust. 

So they were married within a week, and 
then went directly to his home. It was not a 
very lovely or inviting home to bring herto. He 
felt that strongly for the first time as he entered 
his own door with her leaning on his arm, and 
looked around at the prim cleanliness of the 
bare walls and stiff haircloth furniture, puiltless 
of cheerful coloring, or any attempt at comfort 
or grace. Mrs. Butler, his housekeeper, was 
a woman with the best intentions in the world, 
but her idea of the proper appointment of a 
room consisted in arranging each article of fur- 
niture as if it were on guard, the chairs with 
their upright backs against the wall, and every 
book upon the carefully dusted table placed 
at an irreproachable angle. Nor was the out- 
look from the front windows much more enliv- 
In front, 


ening than the aspect of the interior. 
a square inclosure, called “the garden,” dis- 
played a few melancholy shrubs, and a row of 
eucalyptus trees on the sidewalk raised strag- 
gling and wind-blown branches to the sunny 
heavens, as if imploring the boon of a shower 


to wash the dust from their leaves. In one 
direction, a straight, sandy street, with square, 
flat-roofed houses facing each other all the 
way, stretched as far as the eye could reach, 
and in another, a waste of sand was bounded 
by a line of low, barren hills, that shut out the 
neighboring country from view. 

Perhaps Alixe was sensible of a contrast be- 
tween her former surroundings and those to 
which she was now introduced, for a slight 
shiver passed through her frame, and an invol- 
untary look of dismay crossed her face. As 
soon as practicable she went to work to alter 
the arrangement of things, and before evening 
she had, to use Mrs. Butler’s phraseology, “the 
whole house out of sorts.” 

“If you'll believe me,” said that good woman, 
when confiding her feelings afterward to a friend- 
ly gossip, “there wasn’t a thing in a single room 
that wasn’t put topsy-turvy and upside down. 
Even thefparlor, that I’ve took such trouble to 
set in order day by day, though seldom used, 
was unfixed;from one end to the other. She put 
the table slanting ways, and jumbled up every- 
thing on it ;?stuck the chairs all awry, some fac- 





ing this way, and some that (think of the queer- 
ness of it!), and actually moved the best china 
vases off the mantel-piece, and hid them away 
in a closet. Then she closed the shutters, all 
but a little crack, just like it was a dungeon— 
said the glare hurt her eyes. I was a good deal 
put out, I am free to confess; but I guess she 
means well—she seems nice and pleasant man- 
nered enough, though I should say she’d had 
a queer kind of bringing up.” 

Beyond this attempt to revolutionize the out- 
ward aspect of her new surroundings, Alixe be- 
trayed no desire to interfere with the house- 
keeper’s long established rule; indeed, she 
quickly settled down into a passive quietude 
that was almost like indifference; and Cyril, 
who watched her closely, began, by and by, to 
be troubled with a secret fear that he might 
have hurried her prematurely into taking a step 
which she was beginning already to repent of. 
Something more than this disquieted him: a 
curious reticence, a shadow of reserve that hung 
over all her actions and words, seemed to check 
the free outpouring of his own love, and to im- 
ply a want of the absolute confidence he craved 
from her in return. More than once, too, he 
had surprised her in tears, and his questioning 
failed to elicit from her any satisfactory reason 
for her emotion. And he, the quiet, self-dis- 
ciplined man, who had through all his former 
life been wont to weigh in the balance of dis- 
passionate judgment every impulse of his mind 
and heart, and yield to none that such judg- 
ment did not sanction, now found himself sway- 
ed by a passion of yearning and jealous tender- 
ness that cast sober wisdom to the winds. He 
would watch her as she sat near him, some- 
times, with a far-away, dreamy look in her eyes, 
apparently unconscious of his presence, and 
long, with an intensity that was actual pain, for 
the power to read her heart, and to assure him- 
self of her real feelings toward him. He never 
put his questionings or doubts into words; he 
shrank involuntarily from a test which might— 
though the thought of such a possibility was 
agony to him—result disastrously to his hopes. 

Going out one day to visit a sick parishioner, 
he returned unexpectedly, in quest of something 
he had forgotten, and found her reading a let- 
ter, which she crumpled hastily in her hand 
upon his entrance, while a deep blush crimsoned 
her face. Her embarrassment was too evident 
to escape his notice, and he stood still, regard- 
ing her with a beating heart. 

“T have alarmed you, Alixe,” he said, with a 
tremor in his tone that he could not suppress. 

“No—oh,jno,” she faltered with increasing 
confusion. “I was only startled. I did no 
know you had"come in.” 
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He came nearer to her, reluctance to wound 
her feelings and a strong desire to satisfy him- 
self contending for the mastery in his mind. 

“You have a letter, I see,” he continued; 
“may I ask from whom?” 

“Tt is an old letter,” she replied, looking 
down. 

“A secret, evidently—one that I must not 
pry into,” said Cyril, with involuntary bitter- 
ness. “Don’t fear that I shall try to force it 
from you,” he added, growing a shade paler, as 
he noticed that she held the paper more tightly, 
as if dreading that he might take it; and, turn- 
ing abruptly away, he left the room. He went 
about his duties mechanically, feeling like a 
man dizzy from a blow, and unable to concen- 
trate his attention upon anything. When even- 
ing came, he dreaded to return home, not know- 
ing whether some terrible disclosure might not 
be awaiting him. To his surprise, as he enter- 
ed the door, Alixe came to meet him; for the 
first time, she threw her arms voluntarily around 
him in a close embrace. 

“Read this,” she said, half inaudibly, “and 
forgive me, Cyril, if you can.” She gave him 
the letter, and was gone. 

There was need of forgiveness, then? He had 
not been mistaken. He opened the letter with 


trembling fingers, only to be completely mys- 


tified by its contents. It was a communication 
from a Mr. de Forest, a theatrical manager in 
New York, to Mademoiselle Dubarry, stating 
the.terms of an engagement in which she was 
to play “Juliet” to the “Romeo” of a noted act- 
or, and ending with a peremptory charge not 
to send any more excuses for her delay, which 
had already caused him much inconvenience, 
etc., etc. 

What did it mean? Was she—his wife— 
an actress? 

In feverish anxiety to sift the matter to the 
bottom, he sought Alixe, whom he found in her 
own room, crying as if her heart would break. 

“I need an explanation of this,” he said, au- 
thoritatively. 

She gave him a frightened, piteous glance; 
then hid her face again. 

“I knew you would despise me,” she rejoined, 
amid her tears. “I did mean to tell you from 
the first, but you—you hurried me so; I could 
not find a chance; and it was all so sudden, it 
bewildered me. Afterward, I did not dare. I 
know you cannot forgive me; but oh, Cyril, in 
pity don’t send me away!” : 

“T don’t understand,” said Cyril, passing his 
hand across his brow, as he sank into a chair. 
“Come here, Alixe, and talk to me plainly. Is 
this letter addressed to you?” 

She made an affirmative sign without moving. 





“Were you—did you go on the stage at that 
time?” 

“Not exactly at that time; I was ill, and he 
got a substitute.” 

“You were a professional actress, then?” 
The words came with difficulty. 

“Yes. Oh, Cyril—” 

There was a silence. 

“Come to me, I tell you, Alixe,” he said, ina 
low voice, at last. 

She rose humbly and stood at his side; he 
encircled her with his arm, looking searchingly 
into her face. 

“Tf you had only told me this at first. You 
knew my whole life; I trusted you too fully to 
ask for an account of yours.” 

“T intended to do it; I never meant to de- 
ceive you. I don’t know how I came to put it 
off. Of course, you would not have married 
me; but I did not realize then that I was doing 
you so great a wrong.” 

“TI would not have married you? Perhaps 
I should. I cannot answer for my own heart. 
But it would have been better if I had taken 
you into my arms with an honest confession 
upon your lips. Oh, child, you have indeed 
done me a great wrong,” said Cyril, in husky 
tones. “But as to your past life, that does not 
matter to me now; only no one—remember, 
no one!—must ever know of this. It is all 
canceled, as though it had never been. You 
are my wife; you are Alixe Dubarry no longer. 
I believe, as you stand here, that you will never 
bring reproach upon my name.” 

“There has never been reproach on my name; 
I will never bring it upon yours.” She spoke 
proudly, but the next instant the remorseful 
humility of her manner returned. “Oh, Cyril, 
if I could only find words to tell you all my 
heart; but I cannot. I have never ceased to 
blame myself; it has been the misery of my life 
since I married you to think that I did not dare 
to tell you the truth.” 

“Were you so afraid of me, Alixe?” 

“Yes, I was afraid; I felt that if you once 
got angry you could beso stern. And I thought 
—perhaps—you would send me away; and 
then I know I should have died of grief.” 

“Child, do you love me then?” 

His whole soul leaped to his eyes, waiting for 
her reply. How often had the question trem- 
bled on his lips, and been forced back, un- 
spoken. 

For an answer she clung to him, her whole 
frame shaken with sobs; but in that mute an- 
swer he read the fullness of her love, and even 
his craving soul was satisfied. What mattered 
it to him what she had been? It was enough 
for him to know that now she was all his own. 
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“There will be no more concealment between 
us, Alixe,” he said, solemnly, pressing his lips 
upon her bowed head. “Promise me that you 
will never let a shadow of doubt cloud my trust 
in you again.” 

“Never, Cyril, never. 
cred word.” 

The coming winter brought hard times, not 
only to the little town where the missionary 
lived and worked, but to the whole State. 
Work was scarce, and murmurings were rife 
among those who depended on the fruits of 
their labor for their daily bread. There was 
much distress at the Flat, and Cyril was kept 
busy enough with his efforts to alleviate it. 
His health, never strong, began at last to break 
down under the constant pnysical and mental 
strain; and there came a ‘ime when he felt the 
absolute need of rest, yet saw no way of obtain- 
ing it. Duty chained him to his post, and he 
toiled on, though half fainting beneath a bur- 
den which he was ill fitted to bear. 

Alixe worked bravely to help him, develop- 
ing qualities that astonished him; he had not 
dreamed that such strength of purpose and such 
power of self-sacrifice lay beneath her rather 
languid exterior. Hitherto she had taken no 


I promise on my sa- 


active part in the parish, and his people scarce- 


ly knew her. They learned to know her now, 
however, and to bless her coming, as they would 
have blessed the coming of an angel, into their 
poverty-stricken homes. 

Cyril himself was very, very poor. His little 
income had dwindled down to a mere pittance, 
scarcely more than sufficient to keep hunger 
from his door; yet even out of this—his wife 
persuading him—he spared something here and 
there to supply a need greater than their own. 
Alixe did all the work of their household now; 
the faithful friend and servant, Mrs. Butler, 
they had been forced to send away. Her cheer- 
fulness never flagged until he grew ill; then her 
courage began to ebb, though of this she gave 
no outward sign. 

“You are my tower of strength, Alixe,” he 
often said to her. How happy his commenda- 
tion made her! Her whole soul was wrapped 
up in her husband now; truly “they love much 
unto whom much has been forgiven.” 

Sickness conquered him at last; he had 
struggled hard, but the adverse pressure was 
too strong for him to resist it further, and he 
was forced to succumb utterly. Fortunately, 
there did not seem to be danger in the attack; 
but it laid him prostrate, making him weak and 
helpless as a child. 

“Has any letter come for me, Alixe?” he 
asked one day, when the usual hour for the post- 
man’s coming was past. 





“No, dear; were you expecting one?” his 
wife rejoined. 

“Don’t you know my quarterly remittance is 
due? And we need it sorely just now.” 

“T dare say it will come to-morrow,” said 
Alixe; and after that she kept watch furtively 
for the postman. Three days later he brought 
the looked-for letter, but it was empty. No re- 
mittance was coming yet; the missionary fund 
for this quarter was not large enough to answer 
all the demands made upon it, and Cyril, among 
others, would have to wait. 

It was very hard; and the disappointment 
told heavily upon the sick man. He was not 
entirely without resources; he had a small sum, 
accumulated by careful economy, laid up in the 
bank for a rainy day; when this was gone, how- 
ever, there would be absolutely nothing left for 
him to depend upon. 

Alixe lay awake now every night, and thought, 
and thought, until her brain ached with think- 
ing. Something she must do—more than she 
had already done—to help her husband; but 
what and how? 

More weary days passed, and Cyril grew con- 
stantly weaker. A terrible fear began to creep 
over Alixe. What was the end of it all to be? 
Suddenly a bright thought occured to him. He 
remembered that in more thriving days he had 
lent some money to a friend who had come to 
him in distress. This friend had prospered 
since, but the loan had never been repaid. No 
doubt, if their necessity were made known to 
him, he would repay it without further delay, 
and this would relieve them of all present anxi- 
ety. The very dawning of this hope reani- 
mated Cyril, and seemed to give him new life; 
it was, in truth, despondency more than bodily 
suffering that weighed him down. 

“Tf I could only find a way to see him,” he 
said. “Writing is so unsatisfactory; and, be- 
sides, I am not sure of his address. If I were 
in San Francisco I could easily find it out.” 

“Are you sure he is there?” Alixe asked. 

“Yes; at least it has always been his place 
of residence, and his business is there. Oh, if I 
had but the strength to travel so far.” 

“But you have not, Cyril; you must not think 
of such a thing. Could you trust me to go? I 
would not be afraid.” 

Cyril at first vetoed the proposal utterly; but 
on thinking it over it gradually assumed a feasi- 
ble shape. There was little risk in her making 
the journey alone, over a route frequented daily 
by hundreds of people; and, once in the city, 
her task would not be a difficult one. He wrote, 
with a feeble hand, a letter introducing her and 
explaining the purpose of her visit, and she set 
at once about making preparations for her ex- 
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pedition. Mrs. Butler was summoned, and she 
agreed to stay with Cyril and take care of ev- 
erything until Alixe’s return. 

There are times when a vague presentiment 
of evil casts its shadow upon the mind, and 
dwells there, notwithstanding every effort of 
will and reason to banish it. Such a presenti- 
ment hung over Cyril on the night previous to 
his wife’s departure, and so strongly did it af- 
fect him that he nearly decided to revoke his 
permission to her to go. He argued, however, 
against such folly, and partly succeeded in over- 
coming it before the moment came in which he 
was to bid her good bye. 

Those words were bitterly hard to say— 
‘harden even than he had anticipated. Such 
was his weakness that he could not keep back 
his tears, though the parting was to be for so 
short a time. 

“God bless and keep you from harm,” he said 
as he kissed her. 

And she answered, smiling, though her eyes 
were wet: 

“What harm is likely to befall me, dear Cy- 
ril? I shall be quite safe.” 

“You will take care?” he asked; and even 
after she had reached the door, he called her 
back, and charged her again to let no harm hap- 
pen to her. The shadow haunted him still, and 
it deepened when she was gone. 

“She had for a traveling companion a man 
whom she knew very well—a strict, upright 
churchman, one of her husband’s most esteemed 
parishioners. She had been especially kind and 
attentive to this man’s family when there had 
been sickness and distress among them, and 
he now made it a point of being especially kind 
and attentive to her. 

“You are not afraid of being in the busy city 
alone?” was his question when about to part 
from her at her journey’s end. 

“Oh, no. When are you going back, Mr. 
Wise?” 

“Day after to-morrow, I guess, Mrs. Noble. 
Will you be leaving so soon yourself?” 

“Probably sooner. I shall leave to-morrow, 
if things turn out as I expect.” 

“Things don’t turn out as we expect always, 
you know.” Simple words, and containing as 
simple and homely a truth; but how often did 
they recur to her, almost in the guise of a 
prophecy, in days to come. 

She sought, and found without trouble, the 
address of Cyril’s friend, and a short walk 
brought her to his office—the office that had 
been his, at least. It had changed hands now, 
and a different name was over the door. Only 
a clerk was within, and, in answer to her inqui- 
ries, he informed her that Mr. had left 





for the East a fortnight ago, and did not expect 
to return. 

“Can you give me his address?” asked Alixe. 

“No, ma’am; I’m sorry I can’t. Are you ill? 
Can I do anything for you?” 

The clerk was little more than a boy, and 
had all a boy’s freshness of sympathy for any 
one in trouble; and he was penetrating enough 
to see that his visitor’s disappointment was of a 
more than ordinary kind. A deadly faintness 
assailed her for a moment, but she shook it off, 
and managed to swallow a’‘little water from a 
glassful which the young man hastened to bring 
to her. 

“No, I am not ill. I have been traveling, 
and am a little tired,” she explained. “Many 
thanks. I am sorry I troubled you.” 

She went immediately back to her hotel, a 
very inexpensive one, in a remote location, and 
was going up-stairs to her room, when she met 
a person whom she instantly recognized, and 
whom, of all persons, she had least expected to 
meet again. This individual—a portly man, in 
broadcloth, with a fat face that ought to have 
been good-humored, but bore at present unmis- 
takable signs of vexation—glanced at her, ran 
down a few steps, stopped suddenly, turned, 
and dashed up again, overtaking her just as 
she reached the first landing. 

“Miss Dubarry! I ¢hought I couldn't be mis- 
taken. What extraordinary good luck. Bless 
me, who’d ever have thought that we’d meet on 
Western soil? Where have you been, and what 
have you been doing with yourself all this time?” 
he cried, extending his hand, on which a dia- 
mond ring glittered. 

Alixe drew back. Somehow she was terrified . 
at the sight of this man, which seemed to carry 
her suddenly back to the life of long ago. 

‘IT am not living here, Mr. de Forest. I am 
only in the city for a few hours. I—please 
don’t detain me. I am very tired, and must 
rest.” 

“Tired! You look tired enough,” he said, 
with a glace of genuine pity at her haggard 
face. “I should say you were ill—or in trouble. 
Which is it?” 

“In trouble,” Alixe answered, bursting into 
tears. She was completely unnerved, and his 
compassionate look and tone broke down in an 
instant the barrier of her self-control. Besides, 
he had been kind to her in bygone days, and 
although she had shrunk from him in the first 
moment of their meeting, it seemed impossible 
now to reject the sympathy he was eager to 
offer. 

“Oh, dear, this is sad!” he exclaimed; and he 
hurried her into a shabby little parlor, that was 
vacant, and there succeeded, without much dif- 
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ficulty, in extorting from her a partial explana- 
tion of the cause of her distress. Her true 
name and place of abode she carefully with- 
held. 

“Lord! Lord! to think of your coming to 
this!” ejaculated Mr. de Forest, wiping his 
flushed brow with a cambric kerchief liberally 
scented with Maria Farina cologne. “But you 
don’t mean that you’ve dropped your profession 
surely 2” 

“Oh, yes,” Alixe hurriedly replied. 

“No. Why on earthdid you do such a thing? 
Anyhow, I have a proposal to make to you, 
which flashed into my head the very minute I 
I saw you; indeed, I may say, you appeared to 
me in the light of a complete godsend; for if 
ever there was a man in a quandary it’s me, A. 
P. de Forest, at this present moment, and it 
struck me that nobody could help me out of it 
so well as you. I’ve gota term at the —— The- 
ater, with Romeo and Fuliet for the opening 
night, and this is the opening night, and my 
Juliet has gone and got ill. You served me so 
yourself, once, you remember. I’m always un- 
fortunate with my Juliets; there’s a sort of fatal- 
ity seems to hang over them, some way. Now 
it used to be your best vé/e, it’s morallyfimpos- 
sible that you should have forgotten it. There’s 
a rehearsal at three this afternoon—plenty of 
time; and I'll pay you five hundred dollars, 
cash down, if you'll consent to fill the bill.” 

Five hundred dollars! The room seemed to 
reel before Alixe. She put up her hands. “It 
is impossible,” she said, faintly. “Quite im- 
possible.” 

What tempter was this who had risen before 
her? 

“Why impossible? You know you haven’t 
forgotten—you never could forget your Juliet 
to yourdying day. And my offer’s a fair one— 
you can’t deny that.” 

“It is most generous,” said Alixe, in a stifled 
voice. Five hundred dollars! In her present 
need it seemed a fortune. 

“Just for one night, you know; no trouble 
about costumes or anything, and plenty of time 
to rehearse. And I’m quite sure you can’t have 
forgotten,” urged the manager. It was on this 
point that he laid most stress; probably, it was 
one on which he felt a little secret anxiety, not- 
withstanding his assurance to the contrary. 
How could she ever forget it, that old, familiar 
réle? She had played it so many, many times; 
and some subtle influence seemed to transport 
her back now to the nights when she had lis- 
tened, with natural exultation, to the applause 
her performance had called forth. For the mo- 
ment she was Alixe Dubarry again, with old 
ideas, old associations all revived. 





“Tt is impossible,” she repeated, but in a 
vague, uncertain way this time, as if ina dream. 
Five hundred dollars—relief, restored health to 
her husband, now ill, perhaps dying, for want 
of aid; disobedience and treachery for one 
night—one single night; and he need never 
know, until she chose to confess, and would not 
his love for her condone the crime? 

Crime! Was that a crime which would re- 
store happiness to their home, and banish the 
wolf, Want, from their door? She would not 
compromise her husband’s name or his honor 
by this one deviation from the path of duty. 
Why should she tell him that she had not ob- 
tained the money from his friend? 

The manager watched her, with, at least, as 
much shrewdness as compassion in his glance ; 
he saw that he was gaining the advantage over 
her, and resolved to follow it up. At heart he 
thought she would be a simpleton if she refused 
his offer, which was, undoubtedly, a more -lib- 
eral one than he would have made to any lady 
whom he had not been anxious to assist. He 
had always liked her, this pretty, graceful little 
actress, who had never done discredit to her 
part, and never been unwilling to oblige; and 
the sight of her wan face and faltering move- 
ments touched his heart, remembering her, as 
he did, in better days. 

He talked on, and she listened, and her re- 
plies grew weaker as the temptation waxed 
stronger—-and then— 

Yes, her consent was won. She would play 
“Juliet” once more—-for the last time. And 
then she drove all thoughts of Cyril from her 
mind, and rushed with the excitement of de- 
lirium into the work before her. 

It chanced, by rather a singular coincidence, 
that Mr. Andrew Wise, her fellow-traveler, had 
taken lodgings at the same hotel with herself. 
He was standing outside the door that evening 
when the cab arrived which Mr. de Forest sent 
for her; saw her, himself unseen, come out 
and enter it; heard the direction given, “To 
the —— Theater,” and wondered at it; and 
finally, impelled by some reason which he could 
not define, determined to follow her there. 
There was something strange, it appeared to 
him, in the fact of his minister’s wife going, 
under such unusual circumstances, to so un- 
usual a place. He got a gallery ticket, and en- 
tered as the curtain rose upon the first act of 
the play. 


Six months later a woman who had once 
been beautiful lay dying of consumption in a 
well-furnished house in the city. She was sur- 
rounded by every comfort, and received careful 
attendance from persons who knew her only 
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under a fictitious name, as an invalid who had 
been placed by a physician in their charge, and 
who had endeared herself to them by her won- 
derful patience and humility, which shone like 
stars about her pathway, gaining constantly a 
purer luster as she neared its end. 

There is a suffering so keen, an anguish so 
intense, that words are too feeble to portray 
the sharpness of the one, or measure the depth 
of the other; and tragedies that we do not 
dream of are being enacted in our midst every 
day. 

Let us open this woman’s diary and see what 
it contains. The entries are disconnected and 
incomplete, but sufficient to give us an insight 
into her inner life. 

Here, April 13th, we read: 


‘I feel, with ever-increasing certainty, that my days 
are drawing to their close, and with this certainty the 
yearning grows stronger to be permitted to see him 
once more. To look into his eyes and know myself 
forgiven—to feel the clasp of his hand, the touch of his 
lips —nay, even to look at him from a distance, if he 
should count me unworthy of his touch, would be a 
happiness so great that I would bear it with me to my 
last hour, and cherish it amid the pangs of death. This 
silence, this utter estrangement, are insupportable. 
Was my sin, then, so great? Can tears and repentance 
never blot it out? 

* * * * * * + 

‘*Since he came into his fortune he has caused me to 
be supplied with comforts, even luxuries, of every kind. 
He has not forgotten me, then. It is some consolation 
to be sure even of that. Perhaps he prays for me, too. 
Yes, I know he must, for he is a good man, and I need 
his prayers so much.” 


Then, under the date of June 1oth: 


“Thad a fainting fit this morning, which Mrs. M——, 
my kind nurse, says was the result of extreme exhaus- 
tion. But it was not that which broughtit on. I saw 
his name unexpectedly in one of the newspapers, and it 
seemed to drive all the blood to my heart and suffocate 
me. He has donated a large sum to a charitable insti- 
tution in this city, and is doing much for the relief of 
the poor. He has a generous, princely heart, and could 
not steel it, I suppose, against any person who was not 
very wicked I wonder if any of the poor people at 
the Flat ever think of me? The days when I used to 
help him look after them seem to me now like a dream. 

‘*Speaking of dreams, I dreamed last night that I 
was playing ‘Juliet.’ I don’t know where I was, or 
anything about it, except that when I got through, there 
I saw him, standing and looking at me with such stern 
eyes. ‘It was for your sake, dear,’ I said to him; and 
then his sternness seemed to vanish, and he smiled. 





Does he believe, I wonder, that I did do it—that last 
time—for his sake.” 


Again, some weeks later: 


“‘T have nearly come to the end of my little book. 
How straggling and odd my writing has become. He 
could scarcely read it, I suppose. I have a fancy that 
I should like him to have it after I have become only a 
memory to him. Only a memory—why, that is all that 
Iam now. But he must not see it while I am here, 
Afterward, if he should read it, he would find out how 
dearly I loved him—how dearly 

“‘T had to stop there. It is useless to try 
bless you, my own 


And here the writing trails off into indistinct- 
ness. A few feeble, illegible strokes, and after 
that a blank page or two, are all that remain 
of the diary. 

It never came into Cyril’s possession. Per- 
haps it was as well that the misery of reading 
those pathetic scraps of longing and regret was 
not added to the misery which he already en- 
dured, and still endures. 

He has no longer the burden of poverty to 
struggle under, for that was lifted soon after his 
wife left home, by the unexpected thoughtful- 
ness of a distant relative, who bequeathed him 
a handsome fortune. He spends his money 
freely on everybody but himself. His own life 
is one perpetual round of self-denial, and no 
smile or look of gladness ever illumines his 
face. What memories have their hiding place 
down deep in his heart, what thoughts afflict 
him day by day and hour by hour, what woeful 
dreams haunt his brief seasons of repose—one 
may try to fancy, but can never know. If, in 
his rigid adherence to a fixed principle of duty, 
he has chanced to overstep that line where 
mercy ends, it is, perhaps, no fault of his. His 
own punishment is, at least, as severe as that 
which he has dealt out to another. 

The world judges according to our actions, 
and its judgment is frail. It is good to believe 
that in a higher world our motives are balanced 
against our faults. Of sinning we have enough; 
but there is also repentance, and for repentance, 
forgiveness. And it may be that error is not 
always counted sin. Some day all shadows 
will be lifted, and error will be lost in the clear 
light of truth. 

But in this life the shadow will never be lifted 
from Cyril’s heart, which is desolate, like his 
home. FANNIE M. P. DEAS. 
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To the great body of Americans, our neigh- 
boring republic on the south is an unknown 
land, a terra incognita, concerning which vague 
and unsatisfactory ideas are entertained. Ger- 
many and France are farther from our shores, 
and Japan, Australia, and China are half way 
round the globe, but the average American citi- 
zen is better informed concerning these coun- 
tries—their peoples and customs, their re- 
sources, geography, and political institutions— 
than he is regarding Mexico, with its long line 
of contiguous territory immediately to our 
south. Certain impressions prevail in which 
truth is blended with error; but the tendency 
is to exaggerate the bad and underestimate the 
good in the composition of our neighbor to 
such an extent that the truth itself is not clear- 
ly defined or appreciated. Romance has lent 
itself readily to the support of the prevailing 
misconceptions. 

Somewhere down under the southern horizon 
is supposed to be a goodly land. The sunlight 
pours over it in a golden flood, and the yellow 
hazes of perpetual summer float in its valleys. 
Tropical forests reach away into the blue dis- 
tance—the palm, the cocoa-nut, and the tower- 
ing cactus. The yellow mango glistens among 
the dark green leaves, and olive-buds and or- 
ange-blooms load the air with their sweet odors. 
A thousand “strange, bright birds, on starry 
wings” flutter and carol amid the foliage. Val- 
leys, rich in nature’s gifts of wood and stream, 
plow green furrows through the land; blue 
mountains rise on either hand, and snow-capped 
peaks push their white tips up close to heaven. 

Such were my preconceived ideas of the ex- 
ternal physical aspect of this southern world 
before I had placed my foot upon its shore. 
But this was not all. At night I dreamed the 
moon came out and filled the valleys with mel- 
low light. I could see tropic lakes, lying still, 
and deep, and clear, with the starlight reflected 
from their bosoms. The tinkling of soft guitars 
stole in and out upon the air of night. Dark 
eyes flashed from bower and trellised window, 
and the liquid music of the Spanish tongue 
was suggestive of limitless love, and life, and 
passion. 

And then there was another picture. The 
women of this fair land were all beautiful and 
good; the land itself was God’s own; but the 
men—the representative Mexican citizen—was 





a treacherous, bloodthirsty, stage-robbing, rev- 
olution-provoking individual. He dressed in a 
broad hat, a leather suit, sprinkled over with 
buttons and silver spangles, a pair of spurs and 
a gay sarafe. He was always armed to the 
teeth, and carried a long dark coil at his sad- 
dle-bow. He was graceful and polite, hand- 
some, jealous, and lazy; quick to settle all dis- 
putes with knife or pistol, by fair means or foul, 
and finding the chief joy of his existence in in- 
citing revolutions against the Government and 
waylaying the lumbering stage-coach. Watches 
were rare articles in Mexico. People seldom 
slept in beds, and the staples of diet were the 
traditional, historical, and long-suffering arti- 
cles known as /ortillas and chile colorado, or 
red peppers. According to this gratuitous esti- 
mate, feuds, anarchy, and civil disturbances lent 
a constant zest and romantic charm to first- 
class Mexican society, and the lover of excite- 
ment and adventure could find no finer field for 
the gratification of his tastes. But if I have 
since learned somewhat of the folly and ex- 
travagance of my early Mexican day-dreams, 
I fear there are others who still indulge them. 

A few months since, a gentleman took his 
seat beside me on a westward bound train. He 
was well dressed and pleasant mannered, and 
talked intelligently upon the current topics of 
the day, both in America and Europe. I was 
congratulating myself upon having found so 
agreeable a traveling companion, when an allu- 
sion was made to Mexico, and, on learning that 
I had been there, he astounded me by request- 
ing to be informed if Mexico was still a colony 
of Great Britain. 

On another occasion, while talking with a 
Boston lady, a casual allusion was made to the 
revolutionary condition of our sister republic, 
when she turned upon me with the query: 

“What about these Mexican wars? Are they 
constantly fighting among themselves, or with 
the surrounding nations?” 

While I have no malicious purpose to sub- 
serve in thus poking fun at my whilom friends, 
I cannot avoid being reminded by their ques- 
tions of the great ignorance existing in this 
country respecting our next-door neighbor. 
We often hear the remark made, and the news- 
papers are constantly repeating it, that weshould 
have closer and more cordial relations with Mex- 
ico, politically, socially, and commercially. But 
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here, as a general thing, the matter ends, and 
no one tells us just what is to be done to bring 
about so desirable a result. Nor is it a prob- 
lem of easy solution. “San Francisco should 
control the commerce of the west coast of Mex- 
ico.” Such is the stereotyped newspaper com- 
ment. How can this thing be accomplished? 
A satisfactory answer to the natural inquiry is 
not made. The political or international rela- 
tions of our Government with that of Mexico 
should be more cordial and harmonious. Why 
is it not so? Nobody knows. The christian 
and enlightened people of the United States 
should exercise a moral influence upon the 
Mexican nation, such as should tend to elevate 
the masses of her population from the condition 
of ignorance and degradation into which they 
are now sunk. Is this force at work? And if 
not, why not? 

I have not proposed, in this brief paper, to 
attempt a systematic answer to these questions, 
nor do I know that I could do so satisfactorily ; 
but a residence of nearly five years in the Mex- 
ican capital, with exceptional opportunities for 
observing and acquiring information, has con- 
vinced me of the fact that the great necessity, 
the step which must precede all others in the 
bringing about of the most satisfactory rela- 


tions, is a more thorough mutual acquaintance 


of the two peoples. They must learn to know 
each other’s habits, wants, and modes of thought. 
They must get rid of old prejudices and miscon- 
ceptions respecting each other, and take a char- 
itable view of faults which are the natural out- 
growth of ancient errors and superstitions, for 
which the present generation is not responsible. 
They should study the geography, history, polit- 
ical institutions, literature, and natural resources 
each of the other’s country. In the United 
States the study of French and German in our 
schools should give way to Spanish, and, vice 
versa, the study of English should be made ob- 
ligatory in the public schools of Mexico. 

The process is a slow one. No sudden rev- 
olution of sentiment can be brought about in 
either country. The trade of Mexico cannot 
be appropriated in a day, or a week, or a 
year, nor can it be made manifest at once to 
the people of the two countries that their best 
interests are identical, and that fraternity is 
their best policy. This must all come about 
slowly and patiently. One need not, however, 
look far ahead in the history of this country to 
perceive the utility and the necessity of such a 
course. When increased railroading, telegraph- 
ing, and steam-boating facilities shall have 
brought the two nationalities into closer con- 
tact, those men who have been thus educated 
will have every advantage in all the avenues in- 





volving reciprocal interests, and the intelligent 
American merchant will know that in this way 
alone can he compete with his European rival, 
Mexico is, in many respects, a most wonder- 
ful country. Taken as a whole, her climate, 
soil, and material richness are wonderful. Her 
history is wonderful and full of romance. Her 
mountain scenery is unsurpassed. Her people 
are picturesque and hospitable, and many of 
them live wonderfully close to nature. Her 
politics, not unlike our own, are often wonder- 
fully mixed, and the customs, habits, and relig- 
ion of her people are fruitful sources of won- 
derment to the stranger upon her shores. 
Ex-Minister Foster, in his published letter of 
October 9, 1878, to the Manufacturers’ Associ- 
tion of the North-west, at Chicago, in alluding 
to the natural richness of the country, and its 
admirable position for commerce between two 
oceans, makes use of the following language: 


‘*No person can visit Mexico without being struck 
with its marvelous natural resources, its fertility of soil, 
its genial climate, and its capacity to sustain a large 
population and extensive commerce. The motto of its 
patron saint is a recognition of these gifts and capabil- 
ities: ‘The Lord hath not dealt so with any nation.’ 

It can produce all the coffee consumed in the 
United States. It has a greater area of sugar-produc- 
ing lands than Cuba, and of equal fertility. Its capac- 
ity for the production of vegetable textiles is equal to 
any country in the world. Almost all the tropical drugs 
and all the fruits of the world can be cultivated success- 
fully. Its varied climate admits of the growth of all the 
cereals of all the zones. Its ranges afford the widest 
scope and the best conditions for wool and stock-rais- 
ing. And, most of all, skillful American mining engi- 
neers who have examined the matter, claim that its 
mineral wealth, yet hidden away in the recesses of its 
mountain ranges, is superior to that of California, 
Nevada, or Australia.” 


Covering altogether an area of about one 
million square miles, and extending as far south 
as the fifteenth parallel of north latitude, the 
soil of Mexico slopes gradually up from a tropic 
ocean on either side, until a vast central table- 
land is formed, ranging from four to eight thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. To this 
fact is due its varied climate and the limitless 
variety of its vegetable products. 

Starting from the sea shore and directing his 
course inland, the traveler finds as he proceeds 
that he is gradually rising through the different 
gradations of the torrid zone and entering upon 
temperate latitudes. This he can at once de- 
tect from the decreasing heat, and, more par- 
ticularly, from the change in the style of vege- 
tation which surrounds him. A run over the 
railroad from the gulf port of Vera Cruz to the 
City of Mexico is a revelation to the intelligent 
stranger. This is the only completed line of 
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railroad in the republic. The distance between 
the two points is about two hundred and sixty 
miles, the run being made in a little over 
eighteen hours. There is probably no road of 
equal length in the world upon which the trav- 
eler can pass so rapidly from torrid to temper- 
ate zone—from the region of the palm to that 
of the pine—and through so varying a pano- 
rama of wonder and beauty, as upon this Mex- 
ican road. Leaving the hot, fever-ridden sea 
coast at Vera Cruz, where death and the black 
vomito have maintained a reign of terror since 
the landing of the first Spaniard, your car rolls 
westward for a couple of hours over a level 
sand plain, covered with low, dense vegetation, 
interspersed here and there with giant trees, 
many of them leafless and apparently dead. 
The buzzard, or sopilote, as the natives call 
him, loves these solitudes, and countless num- 
bers of them are forever perched along the 
naked limbs, or flapping curiously past your 
car window. From this low plain the road 
gradually emerges, the country begins to roll a 
little, the foot-hills draw near, the vegetation 
takes on another tinge and form, and before 
you can fully make up your mind to the change 
you are skirting the banks of a limpid stream, 
with picturesque hills on either side. The as- 


cent is now rapid, and a charming panorama of 
mountain, stream, and cazion, with occasional 
glimpses of the Gulf of Mexico in the distance, 


is before you. Your car is headed bravely for 
the heart of the Cordillera, which rises, blue 
and mysterious, far above you; and now and 
then, as you twist and curve about the cafons, 
glimpses may be had from the car window of 
the white cone of Orizaba, which lifts its pale 
tip up so close to heaven that the Indians call 
it the Mountain of the Star. 

The construction of this road, which is due 
to an English company, is one of the boldest of 
engineering feats. In addition to the natural 
difficulties to be overcome, the work was de- 
layed and embarrassed, and the expense im- 
mensely increased, by the revolutions and civil 
disturbances which have so long distracted our 
unhappy neighbor. So great were the difficul- 
ties of all kinds which had to be surmounted, 
that this comparatively short road, which was 
commenced in the year 1837, was not fully 
completed until the year 1872, and the expense 
of the construction exceeded forty millions of 
dollars. It is the natural difficulties, however, 
which have been overcome by the skill of the 
engineer, which make this road remarkable. 
Mexico City is 7,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, but the road reaches at one point an eleva- 
tion of about 8,000 feet. This elevation is not 
teached by slow gradations, but is overcome at 





once by a system of grades, and tunnels, and 
bridges, such as is not found anywhere else on 
this continent. The heaviest grades are on the 
eastern slope of the mountains. From a point 
forty-six miles below Boca del Monte, the sum- 
mit station, there is a rise of 4,500 feet. From 
a point thirteen miles below this same station 
the rise is 3,600 feet. The larger part of this 
last mentioned rise is a continuous four per 
cent. grade. To better illustrate it, you are 
climbing the mountain in a car fifty feet long, 
the lower end of which is two feet below the 
upper end. The engines used on this road are 
English monsters of the Fairlie patent. They 
are double-enders, have two smoke-stacks and 
twelve driving-wheels, and weigh over sixty 
tons. The ease with which they handle a 
heavy train on a mountain side is admirable, 
but their complicated machinery makes them 
liable to get out of order, and American loco- 
motives are gradually taking their place. 

The scenery along the entire line of this 
route, after entering the mountains, is grand 
and picturesque in the extreme, the much ad- 
mired views in the Sierra Nevada along the 
line of the Central Pacific Railroad sinking into 
insignificance in comparison and in thrilling in- 
terest. Your car twists in and out among the 
mountains, now on the verge of a dizzy preci- 
pice, now suspended in mid-air from a curving 
bridge over a foaming waterfall, and now div- 
ing with a wild shriek into the darkness of a 
tunneled ambuscade. The track on all sides 
of you seems to form a systemless labyrinth, 
and the whirling, changing vegetation all con- 
spire to thrill with pleasurable excitement and 
interest. In a few hours’ time you have risen 
from the region of the rice plant, the sugar- 
cane, and the orange to the wheat plains of the 
upper table-land, and the burning sands of Vera 
Cruz have been exchanged for the cooling shad- 
ows of Orizaba, with its crown of eternal snow. 
The verdict of all travelers who reach the City 
of Mexico is, that the ride over this road is 
alone worth the expense and the trouble of a 
trip to Mexico. 

The Valley of Mexico itself has been too 
often described to warrant more than a passing 
allusion. {Nature has been kind to this fair land, 
and the Valley of Mexico, with its lakes and 
streams and groves, is as beautiful to-day as it 
was when Cortez looked down upon it for the 
first time from the wooded hights of Ixtaci- 
huatl. The lakes have receded somewhat, and 
the city in their midst has changed its smoking 
teocales for a hundred gilded church domes, 
pointing skyward; but the sunlight and the 
mountains have lost no charm. To the south- 
east of the city, and at a distance of about fifty 
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miles, rise the snow-capped volcano of Popo- 
catepetl and its companion peak of Ixtacihuatl, 
or the Woman in White. 

The desire to ascend this volcano, and look 
down into its smoking bosom, early takes pos- 
session of the wanderer in Anahuac. The tra- 
ditions connected with the spot, and the old In- 
dian superstitions—of which Prescott has told 
us—the magnificent view to be had from the 
summit, and the novelty and adventure of the 
ascent, are powerful temptations to the average 
mortal from. less favored lands to take his life 
in his hand and scale the snowy hights. A 
mountain is such a beautiful thing in the dis- 
tance, so cloud-like and soft, that it is hard to 
believe that it is cold and cruel and fickle upon 
a nearer approach. But such must ever be the 
conclusion of those who venture high up into 
the snow wastes of a Mexican volcano. I was 
early taken with this wild love, and, in com- 
pany with two others as deeply enamored as 
myself, took advantage of the first opportunity 
to make the ascent. We started, with our In- 
dian guides, on the abrupt incline in the early 
morning, and for eight long weary hours strug- 
gled upward, through black volcanic sand, and 
over the slippery, treacherous ice, cutting our 
footsteps with a spade, foot by foot, as we ad- 
vanced, until, exhausted and faint, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon we flung ourselves down at the 
outer edge of a great, black, smoking gulf, the 
crater of Popocatepetl. 

This point had not been reached, however, 
without great suffering and distress. On near- 
ing the crater we were met by the emerging 
sulphur fumes, which, together with the light 
air and intense fatigue, made sad havoc in our 
party. All ideas of sport had long since de- 
parted. Our heads seemed ready to burst with 
throbbing pains, and the cold was bitter and 
sharp when we stopped for a moment’s rest. 
One of our number finally gave out, and was 
placed in the hands of two Indians, who literal- 
ly carried him over the last few hundred yards 
of the ascent. The first view of the crater is 
startling. There is no preparation for it, noth- 
ing in sight to indicate its presence. You find 
yourself suddenly stopped on the edge of a wall 
of ice, and looking down into a smoking gulf 
two thousand feet deep. Itis a perfect picture 
of death and desolation, and as you stand there, 
with throbbing temples, wonder stricken, the 
gloomy abyss seems still more death-like, from 
contrast with the beautiful world on every side 
of it. The form of the crater of this mountain 
is nearly circular—slightly elliptical, with the 
elongation extending from north to south. It 
is entered from the north, where the lip of the 
opening is lower than at any other point. Al- 





though in reality over three miles in circum- 
ference, its immense depth and abrupt sides 
make it appear much smaller; one might think 
that he could throwa stone across it. On every 
side the mountain rises to a sharp comb, bor- 
dering on this chasm, and in one or two places 
only is there sufficient room for a person to 
stand. 

When all the stragglers had come up, a con- 
sultation was held, and it was decided that it 
was too late to go down that day, and that we 
must spend the night in the crater. Waving 
adieu to the world, we clambered down the 
wall of ice, and found ourselves on a narrow 
strip of warm sand, overtopping what is known 
as the interior lip. From this point there isa 
treacherous descent of seventy-five feet to the 
point where the wall of the crater becomes ab- 
rupt and perpendicular; and here, on an over- 
hanging rock, is planted a rickety old windlass 
on which the sulphur-miners ascend and de- 
scend. The windlass is worked by hand. There 
is no cage or basket at the end of the coil. You 
are tied into a loop at the end of the rope, like 
a box of sulphur, and lowered away over the 
smoking abyss, the bottom of which is three 
hundred feet beneath you. One by one we 
were lowered over the precipice in this manner, 
and then commenced a most treacherous and 
difficult descent over the sloping pile of dédris, 
from the base of the precipice, fifteen hundred 
feet down to the very bottom of the crater, where 
the only place of safety is to be found. We 
had hardly commenced this perilous descent 
when a tremendous report saluted our ears, and 
a hundred tons of rocks went crashing past us 
on_the left and rolled into the bottom of the 
chasm. This was a mode of salutation that we 
had not anticipated, but it soon became evident 
that the ability to dodge rocks was the only 
guarantee of safety here. Owing to the alter- 
nate action of heat and cold, the sides of the 
crater have become completely rotten, and dur- 
ing the heat of the day immense quantities of 
rocks are constantly falling. Toward morning 
they freeze in again, and all remains quiet for 
a while. During the past twenty years many 
men have been killed on this spot by these ava- 
lanches of stones. In order to protect them- 
selves, the sulphur-miners have built little huts 
in the crevices among the huge bowlders at the 
center of the crater. Some dying convulsion 
swelled up a little mound at this point, and only 
the larger bowlders, falling from the highest 
peaks, ever reach it. There is still danger on 
one side, however, from ordinary stones, and 
when that startling word, Jiedra, rings out 
through the chasm, the men come swarming 
out of the mines like a flock of quails, and hide 
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themselves in well known places of safety. On 
entering the crater, no one escapes the dread 
malaria of the spot. Indian and White Man 
alike go down, with flying pains in the head, 
and a nauseating feeling at the stomach that 
is worse than sea-sickness. Conklin, of all our 
party, seemed most affected. He had strength 
enough to crawl to one of the huts, and there 
he sank down on a mat in an almost insensible 
condition. It was not long before the rest of 
us joined him, and then commenced one of the 
most unpleasant nights I ever spent. Seven of 
of us were confined in a space of about six by 
seven feet. It was impossible for any man to 
stretch himself out at full length. Nearly all 
of us were deathly sick, and combined with 
these discomforts was the constant fear of being 
crushed by the falling rocks. All night long 
they fell with fearful reverberating echoes from 
the surrounding cliffs. We were told that more 
than usual came down, owing to the fact that 
the preceding day had been a little warmer 
than common. In contrast with the booming 
sound of these flying bowlders, came the suck- 
ing, surging sound of the great resfiraderos all 
around us. These breathing holes, or vapor- 


jets, are six in number. They are in constant 
action, and throw off immense quantities of 


smoke and vapor, with now and then a lurid 
tongue of flame. All the heat of the crater is 
not confined to these spots, however. Little 
jets of steam creep out from every crevice, all 
the rocks are warm, and it is impossible to find 
a place to lie down where you are not torment- 
ed by curling whiffs of sulphur smoke rising 
from the earth beneath you. Toward midnight 
I found it impossible to endure my cramped 
position in the hut any longer. Every muscle 
in my body ached, and, as sleep was out of the 
question, I gathered up my blanket and made 
my way out into the open air. A scene of the 
most weird and awful character presented itself. 
The crater seemed full of smoke. Detached 
clouds of vapor waved themselves back and 
forth along the cliffs like ghosts, and as I list- 
ened to the hoarse breathing of that mysterious 
power which I could not see, I thought of the 
wild Aztec legends connected with the spot, 
and, in my superstitious mood, I half believed 
that the restless spirits of their departed chiefs 
had risen to confront and haunt me for my in- 
trusion into their dread abode. 

Between two rocks on the southern cliff the 
moon looked down blood-red. I thought of 
eruptions and earthquakes, and although I knew 
the peculiar appearance of the moon was due to 
an optical delusion produced by the smoke, I 
could not divest myself of the feeling that I was 
treading on Plutonian territory, and that I 





might at any moment be shot out into space. 
Next morning every one was better, with the 
exception of Conklin. Noon came, and he re- 
vived a little, but this spell was followed early 
in the afternoon by another of the most alarm- 
ing character. His face turned to the most 
ghastly color, his senses entirely left him, and 
he lay in the bottom of the hut like a dead man. 
It was impossible to get out now before morn- 
ing, and, as we had no medicines or mode of 
giving relief, our anxiety was painful. The sec- 
ond night in the zzferno was much the same as 
the first, with the exception that Thomas and I 
slept outside the hut. We had become indiffer- 
ent to the danger from falling rocks by this 
time, and preferred the sky and the stars and 
the risk to the dismal interior of the hut. As 
soon as it was daylight, everything was made 
ready for our climb up into the world again. 
Conklin still lay insensible, and it was with 
heavy hearts that we carried him out and strap- 
ped him on the back of a stalwart Indian. To 
get him up those cliffs alive seemed an impossi- 
bility; but it was death to remain, so there was 
no choice. Inch by inch, and almost dragging 
him in some places, we got him up over the 
slanting débris to the foot of the perpendicular 
wall. It took nearly two hours to do that, and 
then, lashing him like a dead body to another 
Indian, he was hoisted up over the cliff. As 
the rope tightened on him, and he rose higher 
and higher, with head and arms dangling, there 
was not a man among us who expected to find 
him alive when he reached the top. In this ex- 
pectation we were happily disappointed, how- 
ever, for on reaching him we could still detect 
traces of life. Placing him in charge of two of 
the most trustworthy native mountaineers, we 
mounted the outer lip, and stood once more in 
the world. Never did old Mother Earth seem 
so beautiful. We felt as Lazarus must have felt 
when he rose from the grave; and when, a few 
hours later, we found ourselves down among 
the fragrant pines near the mountain’s base, and 
our exhausted companion, revived by the fresh- 
er, denser air, opened his eyes with a look of 
recognition, we felt that our ambition for vol- 
cano climbing was abundantly satisfied. 
Returning, however, from this digression, the 
question naturally presents itself: How is it that 
a country so rich in material resources, and so 
blessed by Nature with all that man desires to 
make him happy and contented, is so backward 
in the march of civilization, and so slow in de- 
veloping its latent stores of material wealth? I 
think there is but one answer to this question, 
and that is the revolutionary condition of the 
country, and the absence of a firm, strong gov- 
ernment to enforce law and order, and make 
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life and property secure. Is there any excuse 
for this condition of things, and have Mexican 
revolutions, as a general rule, had any higher 
aim than plunder and the venting of a morbid 
spirit of unrest? I think I can answer affirma- 
tively to both these queries. The population of 
Mexico is between eight and nine millions, three- 
fourths of whom are full-blooded descendants of 
the original Indian inhabitants. These people, 
after the Spanish conquest, and for nearly three 
hundred years, were ground down under the 
heel of a selfish and heartless despotism. The 
peon system was in full force—a system which, 
in its practical workings, reduced the condition 
of the masses to the level of slavery. Educa- 
tion was excluded, and priestly superstitions and 
tyrannies encouraged and fostered. The most 
oppressive trade laws and regulations were en- 
forced, and the whole policy of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment was directed toward crushing out the 
light, liberty, and manhood of an unfortunate 
people, and making them blind contributors to 
the wealth of Spain. As late as 1810, a Span- 


ish edict was in force to the effect that the grape 
should not be cultivated in Mexico—that the 
colony should not compete with the mother 
country in the manufacture of wine; and it was 
the ruthless enforcement of this edict by the 


Spanish soldiery, who descended upon the vine- 
yards of the priest, Miguel Hidalgo, and de- 
stroyed his vines, which induced the brave old 
man to raise his voice against Spanish tyranny, 
and on the night of the 15th of September, 1810, 
the first cry for Mexican independence was sent 
ringing through the land. The people did not 
know what it meant, but they knew that they 
were miserable and unhappy. They had heard 
of the Great Republic on the north, and that 
the people there ruled themselves and were con- 
tented and prosperous. Liberty was a soul-stir- 
ring word, and in theirignorance, poverty, and 
degradation, they felt its appeal, and rallied by 
thousands to the support of its standard. 

Shortly before the death of the old hero, 
Santa Ana, I had the privilege of meeting him 
often in his rooms in the City of Mexico. He 
was cheerful and talkative, and loved to recall 
his early exploits and reminiscences of the first 
years of the republic. I can remember him 
distinctly as he sat one evening on his sofa ina 
dimly lighted room, with his wooden leg out 
straight before him, and his white, almost ef- 
feminate face beaming pleasantly on the cir- 
cle of friends around him. His eye was black 
as a coal, and flashed with all the fire of youth 
when the conversation touched on any topic 
which pleased him. Some allusion was made 
to his early career in the dawning days of the 
republic. 


“Republic!” he exclaimed. “I did not know 
what a republic was. A body of citizens came 
to me in Vera Cruz, and asked me to lead them 
in establishing a republican government. ‘But 
what is a republic?’ I asked. ‘Viva la Repub- 
Zica/’ was all the reply they could make to me; 
and so we stumbled along in the dark in our 
efforts to make a government and free ourselves 
from Spain.” 

Mexico was not ready for a republican form 
of government when the cry for independence 
was raised, nor was she ready for it when her 
independence was achieved in 1821, nor is she, 
in fact, ready for it to-day. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that the tendency from 1810 to 
the present time has been in the right direction. 
Although not prepared for republicanism, such 
republicanism as she has maintained is better 
than slavery, and the progress which has been 
made in many directions is most astonishing, in 
view of the difficulties of the situation. Every 
revolution, while it has decreased the material 
wealth of the country, has let in some light 
upon the people, and advanced some social, 
human, or political right. One by one the 
wrongs and abuses which had grown up in 
Mexico had to be met and overcome. The 
people were ignorant; the use of the elective 
franchise was unknown; there was no public 
press, nor way of molding public opinion; bad 
men were numerous, and availed themselves of 
the situation to plunder, and steal, and usurp 
power. There was but one recourse when a 
great wrong was to be crushed, and that re- 
course was to arms. Through the whole his- 
tory of Mexico there have been zealous, hon- 
est, patriotic men struggling for right and their 
country’s welfare. For many years the princi- 
pal struggle was between the church and state, 
and it was an unequal struggle, for the church 
had wealth, and organization, and sympathy, 
and power. But the people triumphed, and 
the power of the church was broken forever. 
The result of this struggle was the Liberal Con- 
stitution of 1857, which is now the fundamental 
charter of the land. This document, which is 
modeled after our own, guarantees civil and re- 
ligious liberty to all men, and, together with its 
accompanying liberal code of laws, is a giant 
stride in the march of progress. The eon sys- 
tem has been done away with, the liberty of 
conscience and the press proclaimed, the Jesu- 
its banished, and schools and charitable insti- 
tutions established in many parts of the land. 
My object in mentioning these things is simple. 
During the sixty years of Mexican independ- 
ence she has been so busy getting rid of old 
obstacles and stumbling-blocks—such as our 
| forefathers did not have to encounter in estab- 
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lishing this republic—that the progress actually 
made is remarkable, and deserving of praise 
and commendation rather than the contempt 
and indifference with which these struggles 
have generally been viewed. I would not de- 
fend all these revolutions, for many of them 
have been foolish—such as that of the chief, 
Marquez, recently in progress in northern Mex- 
ico, and the abortive attempts at insurrection 
which are now reported; but, viewed as a 
whole, I doubt whether the advancement al- 
ready made by Mexico in all departments of 
civilized life could have been attained in the 
next fifty years without them. 

There is, then, some excuse for the condition 
of anarchy which has prevailed so long in the 
neighboring republic. Nor is Mexico excep- 
tional and alone in this respect. A glance back 
at the history of every European country will 
show that all have passed through the same 
experiences of civil turmoil and disorder before 
reaching a comparative state of tranquillity and 
prosperity. England has been no exception to 
this rule, and we in America to-day are enjoy- 
ing the fruits and the benefits, in the shape of 
liberty and human rights, which resulted from 
each upheaval and civil disturbance of those 
unhappy times. Mexico has come later upon 
the stage, and when we consider the character 
of her population and the circumstances by 
which she has been surrounded, we believe she 
is entitled to a more charitable judgment from 
the civilized world. 

A stable government is the object to be at- 
tained before prosperity of any kind can ensue. 
To the necessity of this proposition all intelli- 
gent Mexicans are wide awake, and the indica- 
tions are that the time has arrived when this 
desideratum may be realized. With the excep- 
tion of a few unimportant Jronunciamientos, 
the administration of President Diaz, now in 
power, has maintained peace and tranquillity 
throughout the republic for nearly four years, 
and I fully believe that the day has gone by 
when any revolutionary movement can again 
overthrow the federal authority of the republic. 

There is still much to be done before Mexico 
can enter upon the career of prosperity to 
which she is certainly destined. For the first 
time in her history she has reached a breathing 
place, and on looking about she finds herself 
impoverished, her credit gone, a heavy debt 
upon her shoulders, internal improvements of 
all kinds neglected, and her immense natural 
resources undeveloped. She looks to the out- 
side nations, and particularly to the United 
States, to assist her through this crisis, by both 
moral and material support. Foreign capital 
is invited to come and open up her mines and 
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hidden stores of wealth. She wants railroads 
and steam communication by water. It is true 
there is a fear at present of railroad communi- 
cation with the United States. But is not this 
fear well founded? The Mexicans have not 
forgotten the history of Texas, and they know 
something of the grasping character of our 
countrymen. A railroad over the border will, 
they say, result in Americanizing the frontier 
States, and, in their present condition, they are 
conscious of the fact that they could not hold 
them. An honest effort is being made, how- 
ever, to encourage commercial intercourse with 
the United States, and the Government of Mex- 
ico has done much more in this respect than 
has our own. There are now three lines of 
American steamships touching at Mexican 
ports, all of which receive a subsidy from the 
Mexican Government, but not a cent from the 
Government of the United States. These 
steamers would, in all probability, be with- 
drawn but for the aid thus afforded. If our 
merchants are really desirous of opening up 
more extended commercial relations with this 
country, would it not be well to call the atten- 
tion of Congress to the matter, and ask for the 
expenditure of a reasonable sum annually in 
furthering this object? The judicious use of 
$150,000 a year would result in doubling the 
present means of communication with Mexican 
ports. And when we consider that larger sums 
are spent every year in maintaining steam con- 
nections with other, and perhaps less important 
and more distant, parts of the globe, it seems 
strange that the market at our very doors 
should have been so long overlooked. 

Mexico wants to trade with us, but our mer- 
chants in opening up this trade must, if suc- 
cessful, operate in such a way as not to antag- 
onize or violate the national feelings and the 
prejudices of a sensitive people. There are 
difficulties to be overcome, but they can only 
be overcome gradually and patiently. Nothing 
can be forced or done ina hurry. Reciprocity 
treaties, such as the existing one with the Ha- 
waiian Islands, are impossible, and will not be 
considered, in Mexico. The Germans have 
shown themselves best adapted for this trade, 
and by their patient and persevering policy 
have fairly earned the monopoly of the com- 
merce which they at present control. Mr. Fos- 
ter, in his letter from which I have already 
quoted, in referring to this point, says: 


‘‘The Hamburg merchants establish their branches in 
various parts of Mexico, and send their educated youth 
out to serve an apprenticeship in the business, and to 
afterward assume the management of the branch houses. 
They become thoroughly familiar with the condition and 
practices of the country, and master the intricacies of 
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the tariff and interior duties. Revolutions and changes 
of government do not disturb their equanimity. They 
become accustomed to ‘forced loans’ and ‘extraordi- 
nary contributions.’ Notwithstanding the irregularities 
of the custom-house officials and the embarrassments of 
the contraband trade, they keep the ‘even tenor of their 
way,’ and usually (though not always) in middle or ad- 
vanced life are able to go back to Germany with a com- 
petence.” 


I have, however, already departed far from 
my original purpose in this paper. It was not 
my intention to dwell upon commercial topics. 
I wanted to say something more of the people 
of Mexico—their customs and habits. I had 
proposed to speak of their schools and religion, 
and the odd sights and experiences of a traveler 
in this interesting land. The Protestant mis- 
sionary work in Mexico, the ancient ruins, that 
peculiar institution—a government pawn-shop, 
or monte pio—the floating gardens, Chapulte- 
pec, the bull ring, stage robbing, hacienda life, 
the faseo, popular amusements, and a hundred 
other subjects, each of which would merit a 
chapter in itself; all these must be passed over 
for the present. 

It is in the city of Mexico itself that the best 
of everything Mexican is seen. Here is found 
education and refinement, a love for music and 
literature, fine schools and churches and philan- 
thropic institutions. Many of the better classes 
of the people have traveled, and speak all the 
modern languages; and their professional men 
—physicians, lawyers, editors, and students— 
will rank favorably with those of any other peo- 
ple. The Mexicans are hospitable and exceed- 
ingly polite—two virtues, by the way, which 
cover a multitude of little sins, and which may 
be profitably imitated in America. The edu- 
cated Mexican of to-day is a free-thinker on 
religious subjects. As in France, the tendency 
has been to go from one extreme to the other. 
The religious fervor or fanaticism of thirty years 
ago has given place to infidelity, atheism, spir- 
itualism, and an absence of belief in anything. 
This applies, of course, to none but the edu- 
cated classes. The great masses are still faith- 
ful to Mother Church. This Catholic religion 
of Mexico is a remarkable medley—a mixture 
of absurdities and sacred things. Such a thing 
as spiritual religion is unknown. The great 
body of the Indian population is as much in the 
dark to-day respecting the truths of the Chris- 
tian religion as they were before the conquest. 
The church has been content to engraft a few 
of its forms upon the old Indian beliefs and 
superstitions, and the product is a condition of 
things found in no other country, Catholic or 





Protestant. In my excursions through Mexico 
I met many of the priests. They are generally 
jolly, good fellows, hospitable and kind, but al- 
most as ignorant as their flocks. I once asked 
a good Zadre in an interior town, after return- 
ing with him from a religious performance: 

“How is it that instead of playing with fire, 
and jingling bells, and bowing, and marching 
around, you do not get up once in a while and 
tell these people: ‘It is wrong to lie; you must 
not steal; be good men.’” 

But I saw that I had hurt his feelings, and 
got no reply save the characteristic shrug. The 
policy of the church, to hold the masses by 
amusing them, is fully lived up to in Mexico. 
There are many amusing forms and ceremonies 
of a semi-religious character. On Ascension 
Day, for example, every true and faithful son of 
the church considers it his duty to manifest, in 
some manner, his disrespect for the memory of 
Judas Iscariot. For this purpose every man, 
woman, and child procures a burlesque image, 
ranging in size from a few inches in length to 
immense figures six or eight feet high. These 
are all provided with a fire-cracker attachment, 
and when, on the day in question, the bell in 
the town announces that the hour has arrived 
for vengeance, every man touches off his Judas, 
and the poor fellow’s effigy is blown into a thou- 
sand pieces. This performance is varied a lit- 
tle in different parts of the country. I remem- 
ber on one occasion of being in a country vil- 
lage on Ascension Day, and of being startled 
by a wild shout from a hundred voices. On 
rushing into the street, I was surprised to see a 
frantic steer charging down the road at full 
speed, with the whole village at his heels, yell- 
ing and whooping like a band of wild Indians. 
Strapped fast to the back of the steer was a 
life-sized effigy of Judas Iscariot, and as it tip- 
ped back and forth, and the steer pitched and 
bellowed, and the effigy began to come to 
pieces, tossing an arm here, and a head there, 
the populace redoubled their shouts, and I have 
no doubt all felt satisfied that they had per- 
formed a good Christian duty, at the same time 
having lots of fun at the expense of old Judas 
for his crime of eighteen hundred years ago. 

There is much to be done—there is much 
that we all can do, by extending our sympathy 
and charity—to raise these people to a higher 
plane of things. To know each other better 
must, however, precede all else, and the hope 
of exciting such desire on the part of my fellow 
countrymen has been the motive which has 
actuated me in the preparation of this paper. 

D. S. RICHARDSON. 
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IF IT COULD BE. 


If it could be as I dream 
When the birds sing loud to the dewy morn, 
And the wind comes up through the tasseled corn 
Out of the ferny wood, 
I should waken far in a glorious land, 
Where the mountains, a gleaming sapphire band, 
Stand in the sun’s bright flood— 
If it could be as I dream! 


If it could be as I dream 
When the maples wave their leaves in the sun, 
And the shadows creep slowly, one by one, 
Over the long green field, 
I should walk in a busy, thronging street, 
One would come that way, and our eyes would meet; 
What would be then revealed, 
If it could be as I dream! 


If it could be as I dream 
When the sunset fades, and the sky grows gray, 
And the white moon sails on her silent way 
Over a starry sea, 
One would come again through the summer night, 
And his eyes grow sweet with the old, glad light; 


What would that meeting be, 
If it could be as I dream! 


JuLIA H. S. BUGEIA. 





A NEW ENGLAND FARM. 


In a quiet country town of New England is 
a farm which used to be my earthly paradise. 
My own father’s place was very pleasant in its 
way, but it called for a little too much work, 
from the time when a boy could ride a horse to 
plow out corn or follow the hay-cart with a rake. 
My grandfather’s farm, on the contrary, was a 
place for infinite leisure and sport. The stand- 
ing invitation he gave me was to “come down 
and do up the mischief.” Then, too, there was 
_ the novelty of hidden nooks in house and barns, 
of unexplored meadows and pastures. Far up 
on the hillside the woodland lost itself in an 
unbroken forest, where the small boy could easi- 
ly imagine beasts of prey. Under the scatter- 
ing trees that fringed it, foxes had their holes 
by the side of a sheltering rock. Great was my 
admiration for the larger boy who could entrap 
them. Back of the farm buildings was a fa- 
mous echo rock, from which, as I stood and 





shouted down the hill, my shrill tones were re- 
turned with startling distinctness. A log aque- 
duct brought down from the mountain the most 
delicious water, which poured with constant 
music into the great tub on the kitchen porch. 
Just back of the barns were giant walnut trees, 
whose nuts gave equal pleasure in the gather- 
ing and the eating, and whose fragrant leaves 
allured the swarming bees to new hives. A 
sturdy butternut helped to vary the entertain- 
ment of the winter evenings. Wide-spreading 
buttonwoods shaded the house in front, and of- 
fered pleasant loitering to the travelers on the 
high road. There was no cross-road near. One 
straight country street ran, with a few right- 
angled tributaries, for miles along the lower up- 
land of the valley. This farm extended down 
to and across the river. Below the street were 
a garden and a barn, and in the high stone wall 
a wide gateway which gave entrance to the up- 
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per and the lower meadows. The upper mead- 

ows were safe from floods; but on their edge, 

* irregular as the river-bank itself, though at a 
long distance from it, was a steep slope which 
let one down to the overflowed bottom lands. 
This slope was the favorite home of the bur- 
rowing woodchuck. In the lower meadows 
the patient swathman swung his scythe, know- 
ing nothing of the modern mowing-machine. 
Thither the boys carried the forenoon and the 
afternoon lunch, to be washed down with copi- 
ous draughts of cold coffee or molasses and 
water. If the mowing was beyond the river, 
there was a “pole” to cross—long, swaying, and 
seemingly perilous, with flattened top, but with 
no hand-rail. 
over, he must take his ducking in the shallow 
summer stream. At the river-bends, where the 
eddies had worn deeper hollows, were places 
for swimming and trouting. Beyond the bot- 
tom lands was another low upland, with a dis- 
mantled house, under whose steps a long “racer” 
had been seen to glide, in whose deserted cham- 
bers bats flitted at twilight. It was the haunt- 
ed house of the farm. The whole estate con- 
tained only a little over three hundred acres, 
but to me it seemed almost a dukedom. 

The farm buildings were ample and well ap- 
pointed. Three large barns were filled to the 
roof with hay and grain, allowing stable room 
for horses and cattle. The sheep found shelter 
in additional sheds. An extra cow-shed and 
a cider-mill helped, with the two upper barns, 
to form a hollow square and keep off the north- 
east storms. The poultry had the range of the 
upper premises, but were forbidden to cross 
the street. Chickens in coops were placed in 
the garden below the street, to pick the bugs 
from the vines; but if an adult hen returned to 
her old cucumber ground, and would not be 
warned away, she went summarily to pot. The 
squealing pigs had a distant house of their own, 
with a huge kettle for boiling potatoes and ap- 
ples. Near this building was a ribbed corn- 
crib. Farther on in the row, and nearest the 
house, were a wood-house, replenished from 
long piles of logs brought on sleds from the 
upper woodland, and a big tool-room, which 
was also a carpenter’s shop. Here were fash- 
ioned ox-bows and yokes, ladders and gate- 
posts, bee-hives and barn-door buttons. Few 
things were needed on the farm which could 
not be made or repaired in that shop. The 
cider-mill challenged the boy’s attention in the 
autumn, when apples were brought by the cart- 

_ load and dumped in huge piles on the ground, 
then carried in large baskets to the hopper, to 
be converted into pomace. The steady old 
horse turned the creaking mill. When the 


If the boy could not fare safely 





pomace was put into form and pressed, the 
sweet juice ran into tubs which invited sam- 
pling. Cups and glasses were a barbarism; 
the only proper instrument for tasting and test- 
ing was the long bright straw. No sherry cob- 
bler was ever so delicious as that new cider. It 
was good sport to hunt hens’ eggs, in obscure 
manger corners, on high hay-mows, or in the 
tall outstanding grass; to see the swarming 
bees settle on a limb of the near peach tree, 
and watch the process of hiving them; to ride 
on the high loads of fragtant hay; to trap the 
sly woodchuck, and see his grit as a prisoner; 
to follow the harvesters afield, and stack the 
clean oat-sheaves in “shocks,” and to see the 
same oats fly from under the alternating fails, 
About the best fun of all was in the huskings 
on the great barn-floor. Here were at once ac- 
tivity and repose, individual excellence and so- 
cial enjoyment. Every man had his stories to 
tell. The gray-haired grandfather recounted 
his early exploits, and told how his nimble,feet 
used to trip those of heavier and stronger wres- 
tlers. “Stand up a minute,” he would say to 
his best hired man; and taking him by the col- 
lar and elbow he would illustrate his youthful 
“science,” and send his man tottering across 
the floor. Hardly less was the sport of shear- 
ing-time, when the boys were allowed to hold 
the big shears and trim the sheep’s fleecy legs. 
The shearing was preceded by a general sheep- 
washing, at the bridge on the nearest cross- 
road. It was “high jinks” for the boys to stand 
waist-deep in the water, pass along the swim- 
ming sheep, and give the larger lambs a useless 
bath by themselves. I need not speak of the 
search for the delicious wild strawberries, or 
the more profitable quest on the stony hillsides 
for the genuine New England huckleberries. 
Peaches grew well, in those past decades, in the 
fertile back-yard, and in many fields there were 
tempting crops of apples. That Seek-no-fur- 
ther was the best of its kind; that Roxbury 
Russet bore the soundest of fruit, which “kept” 
till June; that Blue Pearmain was the choicest 
in the region. In the cornfields grew fair broad 
pumpkins, pleasant to handle, and a treat for 
milch cows and fattening oxen. On one side 
of a high fence were piled the bright pyramids; 
on the other the jealous animals munched a 
broken segment and tried to thrust away their 
inferiors. What sleek looking cows and oxen 
those were! All well cared for and carded 
down, with brass buttons to blunt and embel- 
lish their horns. My grandfather had some of 
the best oxen in his neighborhood; with his 
elder son to manage them, his “Bright” and 
“Buck” would well nigh outdraw a span of 
Norman horses. When two or three yokes 
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were put together, all but the stoutest chains 
would snap. A braying jack was kept below 
the street. Ranging the upper pastures was 
a troop of long-eared mules, from which the 
largest were taken every year and shipped to 
Charleston or Savannah. The “young stock” 
was carefully tended. A growing yearling or 
two-year-old, however, did not need the choic- 
est timothy or herds-grass; what best suited his 
position was the coarser meadow grass. Some- 
times he thought otherwise, and when the coars- 
er fare was put into the out-door ricks he turned 
daintily away. My grandfather devised a meth- 
od of treatment for just such cases: he went 
out a few times and drove the creatures all 
away from the ricks; then the forbidden fod- 
der came to taste as sweet as clover, and the 
ricks were emptied. 

I have not spoken of the house. It was a 
large farm-house, even for that region of large 
houses. It was once a country inn—a,cool re- 
sort for the tired summer traveler, a gathering- 
place for rural recreations, a rendezvous for the 
militia-men on training-day. Two owners of 
the house were successively “Captains.” The 


great memory of the place was the sojourn of 
Rochambeau and his French troops in the Rev- 
olutionary War; how they acted the fine gen- 


tlemen, were as merry as became their nation, 
danced gayly with the ladies, and made soft 
eyes at the eldest daughter of the house. She 
remained single through life, and in her later 
years was a helpless cripple; but her unbend- 
ing dignity was graced and lightened by these 
youthful reminiscences. Her room—‘“ Aunt 
Sarah’s”—was the pleasanter of the two great 
front rooms of the house. The other was the 
parlor, and between them was a wide old-fash- 
ioned hall and staircase. There were but two 
rooms, also, in the rear of the main part—a 
dining-room of great length, and the family 
bed-room. I sometimes ventured into the lat- 
ter, and was most of all interested in a little 
wooden bowl which held my grandmother’s 
stock of pins. There were plenty of other 
striking objects in the room, but none which so 
impressed me as the pin-bowl. The dining- 
room had two fire-places, and a stately, solemn 
clock, full of mysteries. The long table was 
always populous, especially at Thanksgiving 
time. No cooking was like that of my grand- 
mother’s kitchen. The kitchen was large, of 
course; large enough for a wide fire-place, with 
its long swinging crane, its pot-hooks and huge 
andirons, and its high jamb whereunder a pretty 
large boy could stand to see hcw much he had 
grown the last twelvemonth. Big logs were 
laid on the fire, which like the temple-fires of 
old never expired. Lucifer matches were un- 





known; the coals of hard wood were carefully 
covered with ashes for the night. When we 
returned home after a two days’ Thanksgiving 
visit, we repaired to the neighbors’ to relight 
our household altar. My grandfather had an 
old saw about the kinds of wood to burn, that 
ran as follows: 


‘*Chestnut wood is not so good 
As walnut wood or oak; 
But it will burn, and serve its turn, 
And make a dreadful smoke.” 


At the kitchen table, early and late, sat the 
harvesters, including the men of the family. 
It was my great treat to sit there, too, and eat 
a bowl of fresh milk and the matchless rye 
and Indian bread. It was no easy matter to 
provide for that little farming community in 
the busy summer months. The early break- 
fast of the men, then the more leisurely one of 
the family; the lunches to prepare and send to 
the field, forenoon and afternoon; the double 
dinner, for out-door workers and in-door; the 
“tea” in the dining-room, and the men’s sup- 
per in the kitchen; all this was enough to task 
the strongest and most ingenious housekeeper. 
There was never quite such another house- 
keeper as my stout, laughing, unwearied grand- 
mother. None fared ill in her house; but 
children had dainty delights of their own. 
Luscious bread and butter, doughnuts just out 
of their savory bath, incomparable turnovers, 
draughts of fresh and creamy milk—these 
were but a tithe of the things by which she 
knew how to reach the childish heart. The 
home of these was the long, roomy “buttery,” 
where dwelt essences and odors as from Araby 
the Blest. A second pantry held rows of mince 
pies and jelly tumblers, and cheeses—not from 
Araby, to my perverse taste. But I liked to 
watch the curds pressed into their round boxes, 
and to see the rims hardened and laid away in 
bright yellow rows. Pleasanter to see were the 
rolls of delicious golden butter, quickly and 
deftly shaped. Out on the kitchen “stoop” 
dropped the ever-running pipe of water from 
the hills: in this cool nook the curds were cut 
and the butter worked over. 

The second story of the house was rich in 
bed-rooms; three had been made out of the 
long dancing-hall of the former inn. In one of 
these I was put to rest; and in the winter the 
cold sheets were made tropical by the long- 
handled warming-pan. Sweetest of dreams 
were those which visited that childish pillow. 
In the summer morning I looked out on the 
sunrise, the dewy clover, and the ripening 
grain, heard the larks at their matins, and 
drank in the pure fresh air. Of course, there 
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was a garret in this large house, not a mere in- 
cident to it, but, to my boyish notion, its chief 
and crowning glory. Untold treasures were 
stored there; heir-looms from the past, and dis- 
abled implements or disused inventions of the 
present. There was the old-fashioned spinning- 
wheel, which could still whirl merrily around. 
There were the stately “fire-dogs” of a former 
generation. Great chests and boxes lined the 
sides of the room, and happy were the hours 
devoted to ransacking them. The garret was 
a boon inestimable for the children’s rainy days. 
But there was a garret above the garret, a sort 
of third heaven, to which admission was rare. 
It was reached by a steep ladder, and hada 
floor of loose boards, and its own little window 
near to the apex of the roof. There were stor- 
ed the most secret possessions of the house; 
walnuts and butternuts, bunches of seed sweet- 
corn, thyme and savory, and all “simples that 
have virtue” in domestic medicine. The cellar 
formed a fit foundation for so manifold activi- 
ties. In it were the finer vegetables for the 
table. At the foot of the front stairway were 
rows of swinging shelves for the red and golden 
apples. Here was to be seen the base of the 
great stone chimney, which was strong enough 
to anchor a leaning tower. These immense 
chimneys took up no small part of the interior 
of the old-time houses. 

Enough as to the farm and the farm-house. 
They were but the setting for their precious jew- 
els—the human hearts and lives that found 
there a home. The head of the house was born 
on the spot, and was a genuine son of the soil. 
Modest, yet self-reliant, kind to all, but a sturdy 
‘ supporter of justice, well balanced, full of un- 
common common-sense, of strictest integrity, 
respected and loved by his neighbors, often an 
arbiter in personal differences, called not unfre- 
quently to places of public trust, this plain New 
England gentleman was the type of a class that 
grows ever smaller in New England. It was 





from the best blood of the Puritans, and had the 
Puritan steadfastness and energy, blended with 
the old English heartiness and the true New 
English devotion to the welfare of others. Of 
my grandmother it is enough to say that she 
was a helpmeet for such a husband—self-for- 
getting, generous, lovable, sensible, beneficent. 
Her descendants rise up and call her blessed. 
In my humble opinion it is hard to find a finer 
type of character than that of this farmer and 
farmer’s wife. But on the New England hillsit 
is passing away. This very farm has been aban- 
doned to another style of occupant. One of the 
sons, after some mercantile ventures and roam- 
ings, settled down at home, and toiled hard to 
relieve the hard-working sire. The younger 
daughter wrought with equal energy to lighten 
the in-door care. But in time the burden grew 
too great for them all, and they removed to a 
distant village home. Another son, to the grief 
of his father, who had thought his farm “large 
enough for both his boys,” early broke from the 
trammels of so narrow a life, and found his 
vocation in our great metropolitan city, there to 
spend his life in active business and wide-reach- 
ing charities. 

I lately passed the old spot, on the new rail- 
way skirting the hills. The house does not look 
as large as it used to; the trees are thinned and 
a little dwarfed. The whole valley is somewhat 
neglected and degenerate. So passes away the 
glory of many an old New England commu- 
nity. Foreigners come in to occupy the homes 
of the oldest families. But though these may 
have been displaced, their influence is not spent. 
In other villages and hamlets of other States, 
in thriving county seats and bustling young 
cities, in the great centers of trade and life, the 
New England blood is vital still, quicker than 
of old in its movement, responsive to the new 
demands of an age more alert, but hardly more 
happy, than that of the old-time New England 
farm. MARTIN KELLOGG. 


“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS.” 


The constant jealousy and care, not to name 
prejudice, of our careful speakers and writers, 
is not sufficient to prevent a constant incorpo- 
ration of foreign and unusual terms into eur 
daily speech. Sometimes these expressions are 
adopted to meet a real want, because, redun- 
dant as our English language is in words, we 
frequently find a lack of them to convey ideas in 





the shortest and most expressive manner. This 
want, I believe, is common to all tongues now 
spoken. Perhaps our own is more fortunate 
than any other in this respect, yet none are per- 
fect. The English language, being one of sud- 
den birth, compared to most others, took, in a 
very marked degree, the dress of its period, 
especially in nomenclature. Its origin was al- 
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most synonymous with what we may call a 
renaissance in science and the useful arts, which 
demanded scores and hundreds of new terms 
to define things which had no previous exist- 
ence. I need not give examples to prove this. 
New names are added continually, and under 
the notice of every one. To qualify these new 
names we have several rules, such as etymo- 
logical derivation, relevancy, custom, and so on; 
but first, I think, should be placed, whenever 
possible, relevancy to purpose or application— 
derivation and use both being transitory condi- 
tions, while relevancy is perpetual. 

Our language possesses an advantage over 
all others now spoken, in the derivation of spe- 
cific nomenclature. Being derived from a num- 
ber of sources, and from tongues not generally 
understood by English-speaking people, names, 
as a rule, have no signification beyond the ob- 
jects to which they apply. This is highly de- 
sirable, and, while seemingly an infraction of 
the rule of relevancy, it is not so, because a 
specific name becomes wholly relevant when it 
means one particular object, and nothing more. 

In England, through the cause just named, 
there is, very happily, a nomenclature for 
places that is specific, because of this want of 
signification, and there is, for no assigned rea- 
son that I know of, a careful avoidance of names 
for towns and places that have other meanings. 
By examining a list of such names, in the Postal 
Guide, for example, it will be found that by our 
present English standard few of them have a 
meaning that appeals to our sense beyond the 
places themselves, although, to trace their ori- 
gin, there may be found, perhaps in all cases, a 
distinct signification, the root of an adjective in 
Saxon, Scandinavian, Roman, or Keltic. The 
word “by,” for example, from the Scandinavian 
“by,” a village (used as a terminal in many 
English names, such as Witherby, Rugby, Der- 
by, and so on), is traceable to a time when the 
Danes or Norsemen gave names that then 
had some meaning suggested by position, pur- 
suits, or other circumstance in the towns or 
places. “Chester,” a most common terminal 
for the names of English towns, is derived from 
the Roman “cas¢ra,” a camp, and generally ap- 
plied to places where military camps were main- 
tained during the Roman sway in Britain. 
“Caster,” in such names as Lancaster and Don- 
caster, has the same derivation. 

At first thought it seems an easy thing to cre- 
ate names without general signification. This 
is, however, a mistake. It is not only not easy, 
but quite impossible, if we include the general 
adoption of such names. This is fairly illus- 
trated in the fact that the more ignorant a peo- 
ple, and the poorer their language is, the more 





will they adopt names with a general significa- 
tion. Of this we have a striking example in the 
North American Indians. Who has not laugh- 
ed at “Sitting Bull,” “Elk Slayer,” “The Man 
who Grins,” and so on? 

In the United States our nomenclature is of 
the best and the worst. Not having the exten- 
sive store of strange tongues to draw upon that 
our English forefathers had, there has been a 
necessity, or, as we should say, a supposed 
necessity, for adopting names from our own 
tongue, and, in the greater number of cases, we 
have been singularly unfortunate in the selec- 
tion. 

Names drawn from the Indian tongue are 
beautiful, and are admired throughout the world. 
So, also, to English-speaking people, are names 
from the French and Spanish. Around San 
Francisco, for example, are villages and places 
with names that will go down to future genera- 
tions with a “musical measure” that will have 
much to do with preconception of the places 
themselves. On the other hand, mustered 
among the beautiful Indian names in Nevada 
and Wyoming, we find those atrocious appella- 
tions printed by Mr. Bartlett in his Book of 
Americanisms—“Fair Play,” “Red Dog,” and 
“Hangtown,” and others—which, let us trust, 
are ephemeral, and to pass away in time under 
an older and more orderly civilization. 

The present purpose is, however, not to dis- 
cuss nomenclature so much as the misuse and 
misapplication of terms, induced by circum- 
stances that are peculiar to this country, and 
stronger on the Pacific Coast than elsewhere. 
There are various papers on “Americanisms” 
and American slang, several being in a late 
volume of the Worth American Review, by 
Richard Grant White, but so far as I know none 
touch upon the change of meaning of words 
from the old English standard, and, it may be 
added, from our own standard, which is the 
same. Among these is the term, “lumber,” 
now applied constantly to all kinds of sawn 
timber, and even supplanting the hard timber, 
in some cases, by being applied to logs and 
standing trees, as well. The nature of timber 
traffic in this country demands two names, one 
for trees or logs, and another for sawn timber, 
such as boards, planks, and scantlings. Our 
trees are sawed ‘in the forest, and the product 
comes to the market and is dealt in as “lum- 
ber.” In Europe a timber merchant deals not 
only in sawn wood, but also in trees or logs, as 
we would say. The “manufacture” of square 
or sawn pieces is carried on where the material 
is sold to builders and others, so there is no 
complete division of the trade into separate 
branches requiring two terms. The wonder is, 
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however, how the word “lumber” came to be 
employed. Its etymological sense does not 
suggest sawn wood any more than scrap iron, 
or marine junk; besides, it is a useful word in 
its true place, which we cannot well spare. 
Webster’s Dictionary defines “lumber,” “any- 
thing cumbrous and useless,” and in that sense 
the word is employed in England, with a fre- 
quency, too, that proves how important a word 
it is in ordinary speech. “Timber,” now going 
out of use in this country, is the old Gothic term 
meaning wood in all its forms, but especially 
when prepared or cut to dimensions. I say 
Gothic instead of Saxon, because the Gothic 
branch of the Germanic dialects is nearer a 
“base” than any other; for Saxon, or, indeed, 
any Germanic language, and the modern Scan- 
dinavian tongues, furnish a living source to 
which we may trace most of those old root- 
words that are generally called of “Saxon ori- 
gin.” “Timmer” in German and Swedish is the 
same as “timber.” I may mention that in Eng- 
land, as well as in Northern Europe, sawn wood 
has names relating to its shape or dimensions, 
such as “boards,” “deals,” “planks,” “battens,” 
“scantlings,” and so on, which seem to suit the 
purposes of commerce and speech much better 
than one general term of “lumber.” 
Calico—from Calicut, a town in India where 
the cloth was first made—means a plain white 
cloth of cotton. In England, and all countries 
where the trade in such cloth reaches, the term 
has this strict meaning; but by some freak, we 
in this country apply it to the printed web, and 
dub calico “muslin,” a name belonging to a thin 
_kind of cloth first made in, and taking its name 
from, Mossoul, a town in Mesopotamia. This 
crossing or shifting of terms is unfortunate, 
leading often to a misunderstanding in com- 
mercial transactions, and must in some degree 
prove an impediment in introducing American 
made goods, under these new names, into mar- 
kets hitherto supplied by the British people. 
The word “guess,” when employed for “sup- 
pose,” is another departure from the true mean- 
ing and use of terms—one that often puzzles 
Americans when in England, because “guess” 
is much more frequently employed by English 
than American writers. An American traveler 
once said to me in Europe, “Why is it the Eng- 
lish are always quizzing one about the word 
‘guess, when I find it here three times in a 
London newspaper article?” He was by no 
means uneducated, but so long had he been 
accustomed to hearing and using the word em- 
ployed instead of “suppose” or “think,” that 
its true meaning had departed from his concep- 
tion. Its constant and unnecessary use in 
speech in this country is an anomaly of the 





first order. We have “think,” “believe,” “sup. 
pose,” “conjecture,” not to mention “opine,” 
that would do as well, leaving “guess” for un- 
decided conjecture, its true sense, and almost 
opposite to “believe” or “think.” 

England being almost the only country with 
which comparisons can be made—the immedi- 
ate source we may say of our language—cus- 
tom there in the use of words should be regarded 
as a kind of authority; not because the custom 
is English, but because a stronger conservatism 
has more carefully preserved the true meaning 
and applicgtion of terms, or, to place it in other 
words, they adhere more closely to standards 
which are quite the same in both countries. 
This remark is especially true of the written 
language; for, in common speech, and taking 
even London in comparison, there is as much 
slang employed there as here. 

One reason, and a strong one, that enables 
a closer adherence to the =rulesjof language in 
England is that they are an older people, and 
have reached one stage in advance of us by the 
abandonment of what I will call exaggerative 
rhetoric. The plain, perspicuous style which 
Addison and the Spectator introduced has gone 
on increasing, and has in some degree react- 
ed upon our own literature. If those moving 
harangues of Sheridan, Burke, Pitt, and Fox 
were delivered in the present House of Com- 
mons, the speakers would be “coughed down,” 
or would have to speak to empty benches. This 
is a desirable reform, and to it, as before re- 
marked, is due a more careful preservation of 
the meaning of terms. What the late Mr. 
Buckle called “the aspect of nature,” consid- 
ered as an element in controlling American 
speech, is alone enough to account, in a great 
degree, for our more tardy progress toward 
plain words and plain speech. All in our coun- 
try is planned on a gigantic scale; new fields 
of boundless extent are continually being un- 
folded to our vision. Our language seems too 
poor in adjectives to meet the case. The terms 
“river,” “mountain,” “plain,” and “lake” seem 
too contracted to describe what is far beyond 
those things in the old world, to which the same 
terms relate. The superlative degree alone an- 
swers for description, and from this, as well as 
other causes, comes an exaggeration that coins 
new terms and phrases, and alters the meaning 
of old ones. There is, moreover, a strange dis- 
position among the vulgar to use new terms, 
whether more expressive or not. The singular 
of nouns becomes plural under this rule, and we 
hear that “the ‘bellflower’ is a fine apple,” not 
meaning one particular apple, but such apples 
generally. We say, “Jones makes a good steam- 
engine,” or there is no better “wagon” than 
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that made by Smith; that a good “hat” is fur- 
nished by Brown ; that Robinson “builds” a fine 
“suit.” Such things are inexcusable, and merit 
the remark of Mr. Webster, who in his Diction- 
ary says, in respect to the use of “guess” for 
“suppose,” “such use is a gross vulgarism.” 

In contrasting our methods of speech with 
the English, the affix “er” demands some no- 
tice. This word, or affix, Mr. Webster informs 
us, comes from the Latin “or,” meaning an 
“agent,” and, if so, there is good ground for 
the American custom of applying it indiscrim- 
inately to persons or things; but I am inclined 
to doubt the correctness of this derivation, and 
think “er” is more nearly the Germanic personal 
substantive “herre,” or “herr.” In proof of this, 
I will point to the use of the term in England, 
where it is not applied to tools or imple- 
ments, but to persons only. The affix is almost 
indispensable.in speech, and it is a pity that 
we have not adopted the Latin “ov” for inani- 
mate agents, such as machines and implements 
—“grater,” “mower,” “scraper,” and so on— 
keeping the Germanic personal substantive 
“er” for persons, as “baker,” “reaper,” “shoe- 
maker.” This would have avoided confusion, 
and our present use of the two terms, which 
is extremely irregular. For example, in iron 
works a certain machine for planing is com- 
monly spoken of as a “planer,” while another 
for drilling holes is not called a “driller,” nor 
one for turning a “turner.” 

On some of the railway cars may be noticed 
a plate bearing an inscription to inform the 
reader that some one’s “buffer,” “coupler,” and 
“platform” are patented. In common speech, 
and for technical use, these names might per- 
haps pass unchallenged, but mounted on a plate 
for the public to read, they can be relegated to 
the class to which Mr. Webster’s “gross vulgar- 
isms” belong. 

Another suggestion may be made in respect 
to the words “use” and “employ.” These are 
synonymous in ordinary speech, or, as we may 
say, “use” has taken the place of “employ,” 
although the true sense of the terms points to 
the difference that what is “used” is consumed, 
as food, gas, fuel, and so on, while “employed” 
indicates a use without consumption. For ex- 
ample, we “use” soap and “employ” a brush. 

A foreign gentleman, while attempting to 
learn English, once asked a question the sim- 
plicity of which, at first, caused him to be laugh- 
ed at. He inquired, “When shall I say ‘make,’ 
or ‘do,’ in speaking English?” Several who 
were present each engaged to furnish an infal- 
lible rule, but the query was not solved. We 
say “make” a journey, not “do” a journey; but 
why? We “make” a mistake, or “do” a wrong, 





but why not “do a mistake,” or “make a wrong?” 
The same gentleman, from some notes previ- 
ously prepared, presented several other queries, 
only one more of which is remembered ; name- 
ly, “When should one say, ‘illegal,’ ‘illicit, ‘il- 
legitimate, or ‘unlawful?’” Our divisions of 
these terms among classes of acts, or circum- 
stances, is most confusing to one learning the 
language, and so far as I know lacks the war- 
rant of any rule except common use. Men- 
tion was made in a previous place of a lack, 
sometimes, of terms in English expression. 
Such a want is the sole warrant for the intro- 
duction of foreign words in our literature, and 
this custom must be ascribed to the absence of 
synonyms or to pedantry —the latter generally, 
for that great master of English words, Thomas 
Carlyle, manages to do without foreign inter- 
polations, when “he wants to.” This I men- 
tion, because ‘no one has ever wielded our lan- 
guage with such audacity, or forced ideas, as he 
has done, by a verbiage that claims our equal 
interest with the subjects treated. Two words 
only I will mention as wanting synonyms in 
English; there may be many more—scores, 
perhaps, but these will do as examples. “Zn- 
nui,” in French, will, no doubt, at some future 
day, do duty in our tongue for a personal con- 
dition which it takes several English words to 
describe. The other is a very important word 
from the Swedish language, “/agorn,” mean- 
ing, as near as we can translate it, and imper- 
fectly at that, “Just right,” or “Just enough.” 
Its frequent use in Scandinavian speech proves 
the value of the word. 

“Either and neither,” which are, in this coun- 
try, pronounced with the two vowels as ¢ long, 
e-ther and ne-ther, are, in England, called 
i-ther and ni-ther, the second vowel long. In 
respect to this, we read in Webster’s Diction- 
ary, that “analogy, as well as the best use, fav- 
ors the first pronunciation ;” a statement that 
may well be called into doubt. So far as anal- 
ogy, we can do no better, certainly, than to 
compare with the German, in which an inflexi- 
ble rule would make the second vowel long, and 
give us the English pronunciation. It is, more- 
over, more “congenial,” if that term will apply ; 
comes more natural, when once learned, and is 
adopted almost insensibly by persons who go 
to reside where this pronunciation is employed. 
As to use, Mr. Webster is certainly wrong, be- 
cause the whole tendency and change is to 7 
long—ni-ther and i-ther—while common use 
is, at least, equally divided among English- 
speaking people. 

In Great Britain there are many dialects— 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, as principal. 
There‘are also the Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cam- 
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brian, and half a dozen others of more or less 
distinction. On the east coast, in places, Scan- 
dinavian terms are used to such an extent that 
a Swede, Dane, or Norwegian, who is ignorant 
of English, can, in many cases, understand the 
“drift” of a plain conversation. The Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire dialects, which have been 
named as minor ones, have each large diction- 
aries; and a person, after living for years in 
London, Dublin, or Edinburgh, will be, for a 
time, confounded in parts of Yorkshire or Lan- 
cashire (Lancaster). These discrepancies, with 
the exception of pronunciation, do not exist 
among the educated classes; and the written 
language, except in a few names of things, is 
quite the same in all parts of the kingdom. 
These things I mention preparatory to a few re- 
marks upon London pronunciation, which is 
generally conceded to be the most correct. 
English is certainly well spoken in London. 
Terminal syllables are more distinctly sounded, 
and the letter “r,” the American shibboleth, is 
not formed in the throat, but with the tongue. 
In the “Cockney tongue,” as it is called, there 
are some faults and variations from the acknowl- 
edged standard, even among educated people, 
which there is no parallel for in this country. 
I will mention two of them. The Italian sound 





of a, as in “bar, father, bank,” is seldom heard. 
Instead, there is a sound not known in this 
country, and corresponding almost with the a, 
or 4, in German; also, near the same as ¢ short, 
Bank, for example, is Bank, or Benk. Hat is 
pronounced hat, or het. While a long, as in 
mate, is sounded more like long %, or ai, per- 
haps; mate or gate is called mite and gite, or 
maite and gaite. The sound can not be fairly 
indicated by spelling, and must be heard to be 
understood. The second case is that of o long, 
as in “boat,” “home,” and so on. The Amer- 
ican sound of a long, or, indeed, any sound of 0 
long, whether in the Germanic or Latin lan- 
guages, is beyond a Cockney’s powers, and be- 
comes nearly, but not quite, the Yankee “aou,” 
as baout, haouse. This, like the sound of a 
long, can not be spelled, and is almost impossi- 
ble for an American to imitate. The Southern 
negro pronounciation resembles it. 

This essay is not presented as coming from 
a philologist, grammarian, or critic, even. The 
deductions ventured upon are drawn from per- 
sonal observance. Perhaps something has been 
added to a subject which, unlike all others, is 
to be dealt with in a popular way only, if re- 
form or change is to be expected. 

J. RICHARDS. 





AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF COUNT MORNY. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. ] 


The Crimean war was at an end. The Em- 
peror Alexander was about to celebrate his cor- 
onation, and to place upon his youthful fore- 
head the crown of Peter the Great, which, in 
descending from the proud head of the Emper- 
or Nicolaus, had lost some of its bright jewels. 
The Emperor Napoleon III. stood at the zenith 
of his power, and, as it was always his policy 
to afterward make friends of those whom he 
had beaten—a policy which he later applied, at 
Villafranca, to the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
with peculiar success—Napoleon did his utmost 
to prove his kind feelings to the new Russian 
autocrat by sending a brilliant embassy to at- 
tend the coronation. He had appointed the 
clever Count Morny, the son of Queen Hor- 
tense and Count Flahault, his embassador to 
Russia; and without doubt there was no one 
more suitable for the mission—for Count Mor- 
ny understood, like the grandseigneurs of the 
ancien régime, how to combine perfect elegance 
with the most lavish profusion; and this the 
Emperor’s munificence enabled him to do. The 





Count was perhaps the most suitable person to 
insinuate himself into the favor of the young 
Emperor of Russia, and to impart to him the 
conviction that Napoleon was his best friend, 
and that Russia, forsaken by the Holy Alliance, 
could find no truer and better ally than Napo- 
leon of France. 

When Count Morny received his appoint- 
ment the most particular instructions were giv- 
en him concerning his demeanor at the Court 
of St. Petersburg. Napoleon communicated to 
to him all the reports of his secret agents, so 
that the Count had before him the principal 
personages of the Russian court as if in a cam- 
era obscura, and was as accurately informed 
concerning the scene of his future activity as if 
he had lived there for years. His carriages and 
his servants were ready, and he was instructed 
to depart the next morning. 

When Count Morny left the Emperor, he en- 
tered his coupé, which was without coat of arms 
or livery, and drove rapidly along the Champs 
Elysées to the Barriére de Etoile, at which 
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point he turned into the gateway of a charm- 
ing hotel, built in a highly aristocratic style. 
Without uttering a word, he crossed the en- 
trance-hall, passed the low-bowing servants, 
and entered a richly and elegantly furnished 
parlor, in which was a lady, who rose from her 
chair as he entered. In the dim lamplight 
which pervaded the room, this lady, who wore 
a simple dress of dark silk, made an almost 
youthful impression. Her face was fine and 
regular; her figure still full and graceful. Only 
the sharp lines around the mouth and eyes gave 
her a somewhat hard and severe expression, 
and showed that youth lay far behind her. In- 
deed, the Countess Lehon was certainly fifty 
years old, although she well understood how to 
destroy the traces of time in her appearance. 
People told of her—and perhaps they had am- 
ple ground for it—that in her early youth she 
had had particularly intimate relations with the 
Duke of Orleans, King Louis Philippe’s son. 
Afterward, she had been the intimate friend 
and confidant of Count Morny; and the young 
Count Lehon, her‘son, who at that time was 
twenty and some odd years old, showed in his 
appearance a certain resemblance to the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s half-brother, who had just 
been appointed embassador to St. Petersburg. 

“T come to take leave, my dear,” said Count 
Morny, with chivalric politeness, kissing the 
hand of the Countess, “and to chat for a few 
moments with you, here at the most attractive 
center of charming Paris, before my departure 
to the country of the Muscovite barbarians.” 

“And Charles,” asked the Countess, “my 
son; he will go with you?” 

“The Emperor has refused it to me,” replied 
Morny, shrugging his shoulders. ‘Prince Mu- 
rat is to fillthe place among my cavaliers which 
I had designed for Charles. The Emperor 
hopes to add, through this, more brilliancy to 
the embassy. It was impossible to influence 
him otherwise.” 

A bitter smile played for an instant around 
the lips of the Countess. 

“Could not Charles,” asked she, “have still 
found a place by the side of Prince Murat, if 
you had earnestly demanded it from the Em- 
peror?” 

“T tell you it was impossible,” replied the 
Count. “You know that the Emperor is some- 
times obstinate in trifling things; perhaps he 
fears the slanders of the Russian court circles, 
if Charles should appear there in my suite.” 

“T regret it,” said the Countess. “He would 
have written to me—would have informed me 
of everything. You yourself,” she added, with 


a touch of light mockery, “will perhaps not find 
time.” 





“Certainly I shall, my dear,” replied the 
Count. “Although you must expect no, long re- 
ports from me, I shall always find time, how- 
ever busy I may be, to convince you of my un- 
changeable friendship. Yet a separation like 
that which is about to take place requires some 
precautions. You will be, when I am not here, 
without any direct protection, and you know 
that the Emperor has already several times 
made allusion to the papers which refer to the 
coup d@’état and the time before it, and which 
are in your hands.” 

“They are well kept,” answered the Countess, 
a peculiar flash sparkling from her eyes. “All 
your letters are preserved as my dearest pos- 
sessions—among them, also, that in which you 
promise, as soon as circumstances admit, to 
give me your hand.” 

“That moment will soon arrive,” replied 
Morny, with an expression of sincerest cor- 
diality, “in which I can fulfill that promise, and 
give myself the highest happiness. The times 
till now have been so much disquieted, every- 
thing is not yet sufficiently consolidated, my 
own position is not yet firm enough, to think 
of a marriage. Lately the Emperor has sev- 
eral times hinted that it might be time for me 
now to establish my own house, and to intro- 
duce into it a lady who understands how to do 
the honors of a representative person. We 
shall speak again of this as soon as my mis- ° 
sion is finished. Yet,” he then continued, 
“would it not be better to destroy those papers 
before my departure, or, if we wish to preserve 
them for possible future events, which might, 
perhaps, be very well, would they not be safer 
in my hands than in yours?” 

“They are perfectly safe with me,” replied 
the Countess, firmly and severely, in a tone 
that convinced Morny that all further words on 
this subject would be in vain. 

He changed the conversation. They chatted 
for an hour about this and that, and then he 
took leave with the cordiality of an old friend, 
in which a little of the lover’s fervor seemed 
still to flame. 

The brilliant festivities at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow began. The papers filled their col- 
umns with the descriptions of the magnificent 
displays at the coronation ceremonies at Mos- 
cow, where the Emperor Alexander had gone, 
accompanied by all the great lords of his em- 
pire and the embassadors of all the European 
powers. Count Morny outshone every one, 
through the richness and splendor of his car- 
riages, his horses, and his servants. The taste 
and profuse luxury of his balls and assembliés 
were unequaled. He was the hero of the day. 
The highest circles of Russian society, follow- 
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ing the example of the Emperor, bestowed 
upon him the most marked attentions. One 
day the papers spread the rumor that the 
French Coronation Embassador was going to 
marry a young lady from one of the first Rus- 
sian princely families. When the Countess 
Lehon read this news, the paper dropped from 
her hand, wild anger flamed in her eyes; for 
some hours she remained locked in her bou- 
doir. Afterward she showed herself in her 
splendid carriage in the Bois de Boulogne, 
smilingly returning the greetings of her ac- 
quaintances, and seeming not to perceive that 
these greetings were accompanied by ironical 
and inquisitive glances. The rumor mentioned 
in the papers was indeed true. Count Morny 
had understood not only how to outshine by 
his splendor the diplomacy of all Europe, and 
to convince the Emperor Alexander, as well as 
his ministers, of the sincerity of the friendship 
of Napoleon III., but the captivating charm of 
his person had won the heart of a beautiful 
Russian princess, whose inheritance counted 
into the millions; and the marriage, the cele- 
bration of which would also externally seal the 
new bond of friendship between Russia and 
France, was already sanctioned by Alexander 
II. and the Emperor Napoleon. Count Morny 
returned one evening from a magnificent festi- 
val at the Winter Palace, where the gracious 
distinction of the Emperor and the radiant 
glances of his betrothed, the beautiful Princess 
Sophy Trubetzkoi, had gratified his pride and 
filled him with happiness. On his table lay 
the letters from Paris. He indifferently threw 
aside some of them, to put in order the politi- 
cal dispatches for his secretary, when he sud- 
denly stopped at the sight of a little envelope 
with an elegant seal, and opened it quickly. It 
contained only a few lines, in the hand of the 
Countess Lehon. These ran: 


‘Str :—The papers speak of your marriage with a 
Russian princess. I request you immediately to have 
this rumor retracted. In case this is not done I shall 
be compelled to embarrass you and others by giving 
publicity to all your letters and papers, including those 
which concern the coup d'état, which, very fortunately, 
are in my possession.” 


The cheerful, happy smile disappeared from 
Morny’s countenance; he bit his mustache, 
and angrily threw the note on the table. After 
some moments of reflection he seized his pen, 
and wrote on the margin of the little letter, 
which, like a sharp thorn, had suddenly thrust 
its threatening point into the rose-blossoms of 
his happiness : 


“*You must act quickly to avoid a great scandal.” 





He signed and put the whole in an envelope, 
to which he attached the great seal of the em- 
bassy, and wrote the address, “To His Majesty 
the Emperor.” Then he called for his secre- 
tary, and ordered that a courier should immedi- 
ately go to Paris to deliver this letter directly 
into the hands of his Majesty. Having done 
this, he went into the small dining-hall, where, 
every night at a late hour, the gentlemen of his 
suite were usually assembled to conclude the 
day with an informal supper, at which they 
communicated to each other their adventures 
in the field of diplomacy and gallantry. Count 
Morny was as cheerful as ever. His sparkling 
wit animated the conversation till far into the 
night, and nobody around him perceived the 
disquieting grief which troubled his heart. 


The Emperor Napoleon had received the 
dispatch of his embassador at St. Petersburg. 
The courier had brought it in his traveling-coat 
from the station, and delivered it with his own 
hand. After reading this dispatch the Emperor 
did not send for his Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, but for M. Pietri, his Police-Prefect. Soon 
afterward the Chief entered the Cabinet. Napo- 
leon gave him the paper, and asked: 

“What is there to be done?” 

M. Pietri, a man with the countenance of a 
hawk, with a broad, bold forehead, and crook- 
ed nose—a man who did not admit the exist- 
ence of impossibilities—shrugged his shoulders, 
paused for a moment in reflection, and then 
said: 

“That will be hard. The Countess Lehon is 
very smart and cautious. She will deny the 
possession of anything, and if one does not 
know exactly where she keeps those papers, 
forcible measures will be of no help, but only 
aggravate the scandal.” 

“No,” exclaimed the Emperor, forbiddingly, 
“no force. And yet we must have these papers. 
It would be a European scandal, and Morny, 
who is in so many near relations to me, and 
whom: I want, would be undone.” 

While the Emperor walked musingly up and 
down, and Pietri stood in meditation over the 
paper, the valet de chambre of his Majesty came 
in. 

“A note to the Prefect,” said: he. “His sec- 
retary has brought it here because he thinks 
that the affair is of the highest importance and 
requires haste.” 

The Emperor made an affirmative sign, and 
while the valet de chambre withdrew, Pietri 
opened the letter, closed with the seal of the 
Police Prefecture. 

“What is it?” asked Napoleon. 

Pietri gave the Emperor the sheet. He read: 
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‘““M, PREFECT :—Atrue friend of the Empire considers 
it his duty to communicate to you that the Countess Le- 
hon, on the tidings of the marriage of the Count Morny, 
has delivered all the papers to Orleans which the Count 
had left behind in Paris.” 


“Tt is too late,’ cried the Emperor, badly 
frightened, turning pale, and supporting himself 
by the back of a chair. 

“This is a stratagem, sire,” said Pietri, with 
a confident mien, after having reflected for a 
few instants. “The Countess Lehon wishes to 
give another direction to the search, and pre- 
vent measures from our side. If she had really 
given those papers to Orleans, she would not 
have written to the Count. She will not let the 
papers go out of her hands until she has either 
prevented the marriage or the wedding is per- 
formed.” 

“You believe so?” cried Napoleon. 

“T am sure of it,” replied Pietri. “Will your 
Majesty give me full power to treat this affair 
entirely in my own way?” 

“Go,” said the Emperor, “and act quickly. 
Yet, if it is possible, avoid any sensation.” 

“Your Majesty may be tranquil,” replied Pie- 
tri. “I think I am sure of my point.” 

He hastened away. After half an hour, he 
drove to the hotel of the Countess Lehon, and 
while he was being announced to the lady of 
the house, six gentlemen, dressed in elegant 
style, entered the court, one after another, 
through the forte-cochére. The Countess re- 
ceived the Prefect with the most amiable smile. 

“What brings the very busy Chief of the Po- 
lice to a lady who is almost forgotten by the 
world?” asked she. 

“An earnest matter, madame,” answered M. 
Pietri, without any ceremony. “You have 
written this letter to Count Morny; you will 
comprehend that the Emperor cannot allow 
the carrying out of your threats; and I request 

- you to immediately deliver to me the papers of 
which you have spoken.” 

The Countess sneeringly leaned back in her 
easy chair. 

“That is a peculiar demand, sir,” she said; 
“and to justify so peremptory a tone, one must 
possess more power than the Emperor, and more 
than all your police. I could answer you, that 
I possess no papers at all, that this was a mys- 
tification, but you would not believe me; there- 
fore I tell you that I indeed am in possession 
of documents which are highly compromising 
to Count Morny, and to others, and which would 
at any rate prevent his Russian marriage, which 
is faithless and perfidious.” 

“It is not for me to meddle with Count Mor- 
ny’s conscience, madame,” answered M. Pie- 
tri, coldly; “and if you refuse to deliver up 





these papers, which I ask of you in the name 
of the Emperor, I must for the present make 
you a prisoner in your house; although, as a 
matter of course, as long as it is possible, you 
will be treated with all that regard which your 
position may require.” 

“Those papers, sir, are in the hands of sure 
friends,” replied the Countess Lehon, with an ex- 
pression of haughty security. “As for the rest, 
do what you can, and can account for.” 

M. Pietri opened the door and gave a sign. 
One of the gentlemen who had followed him 
into the hotel came in. 

“You will,” said the Police Prefect, “not 
quit the room of the Countess; and take care 
that she neither removes nor speaks with any- 
body except in your presence.” 

The police officer bowed. 

The Countess, as she looked at the two, mock- 
ingly, played with the tips of her slender fin- 
gers. 

“T shall appear again after three hours,” said 
M. Pietri, “in order to ask whether you have 
changed your mind, madame, and whether you 
have anything to say to me. If so, you can tell 
it to this gentleman, and he will communicate 
it to me.” 

He courteously bowed, as if an act of polite- 
ness had been spoken of,and went away. Out 
of doors he gave the rest of the officers the or- 
der to allow nobody to enter the hotel or to 
leave it. Then he asked after the young Count 
Charles Lehon. His valet de chambre—who 
had come, anxiously, into the ante-chamber of 
the Countess—led him to the apartments inhab- 
ited by the Count, who, however, already in the 
corridor, was hastening toward him, full of trou- 
ble and excitement. 

Count Lehon—who, as we remarked, might 
at that time have been about five or six and 
twenty years old—showed in his elegant, pliant 
figure, and in his features, an unmistakable 
likeness to Count Morny. A certain childlike 
timidity was still visible in his face, and the 
glance of his eyes was gentle, thoughtful, and 
dreamy; his nature was just as delicate, sensi- 
tive, and susceptible as the Count’s was cold, 
shafp, and impenetrable. 

“For God’s sake, sir!” exclaimed he, “what is 
going on here? You occupy the hotel. What 
has happened? What have you against us? 
Does the Emperor not know how much I am 
devoted to him, how much I am prepared todo 
for him—for him who has freed France from the 
revolution, and made her again great in Eu- 
rope?” 

“The Emperor knows your sentiments,” said 
Pietri, earnestly; “and just for that reason, 
Count, he has given me the order to lead you 
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immediately to him. He himself will impart 
to you what is the point in question, and you 
can be convinced that he will do everything to 
settle this painful affair—which indeed seems 
very intricate—as kindly as possible; and will 
do everything to keep, as much as he is able, 
at least from you, the consequences of your 
mother’s behavior.” 

“But what has happened? What is the mat- 
ter?” cried the young Count. 

“Accompany me,” said Pietri, “and you will 
learn all.” 

The young man tremblingly followed the Pre- 
fect into his carriage, and was driven to the 
palace of the Emperor, where both were admit- 
ted into the cabinet. 

Napoleon looked up, surprised, when he saw 
the pale and excited young man enter his room 
with Pietri. 

“Sire,” said the Prefect; “Count Lehon is 
deeply moved at the measures which I have 
been obliged to take against his mother, and he 
wishes to assure your Majesty of his devotion. 
I did not consider myself free, until here in your 
Majesty’s presence, to impart to him that the 
Countess has delivered documents of impor- 
tance, relating to state affairs, into the hands of 
the banished Prince of Orleans—that is, to the 
enemies of your Majesty and France.” 

“O my God,” exclaimed the young Count 
Lehon, “what a misfortune!” He covered his 
face with his hands and leaned against the door. 

“Then it is really true?” asked the Emperor, 
with astonishment and alarm. 

“Tt is true,” said Pietri, while at the same 
time, with a light shake of the head, he gave 
the Emperor a sharp glance, “and your Majesty 
can conceive how painful this serious affair 
must be for Count Lehon, who is such a good 
Frenchman, and such an admirer of your Maj- 
esty.” 

“Tt is high treason,” said the Emperor, over 
whose lips 4 fugitive smile passed, “which can- 
not occur without severe punishment.” 

Count Lehon sighed deeply and painfully ; 
then suddenly he arose, and stepped before the 
Emperor, with joyful mein. 

“No, sire, no,” said he; “it is not true—it is 
a false accusation. It cannot be true, for until 
this morning those papers were in our house. 
I have seen them myself, and since then my 
mother cannot possibly have had the time to 
send them to London.” 

“The papers were there? You have seen 
them yourself?” asked the Emperor, after list- 
ening with attention, while joyful triumph light- 
ened up Pietri’s features. 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Count Lehon. “They 
were there. I have seen them. I came into 





my mother’s room; she had opened the secret 
drawer in which she keeps the letters of Count 
Morny, and I saw her read attentively in the 
papers.” 

“If that be the case,” said the Emperor, “the 
accusation which is made against your mother 
must be false. But why has she not told it? 
Why did she not show these papers? That 
would have been the best proof that they can- 
not be in London.” 

“The Countess Lehon,” said Pietri, “does 
not know what is here the point in question. | 
have not thought it necessary to communicate 
anything to her, but have, first of all, only 
made sure of her person in the most discreet 
way.” 

“Oh,” cried Count Lehon, “one must look 
after them. You will be convinced that the 
papers are there, under the picture of Count 
Morny, which is hanging in my mother’s room. 
You must press sharply upon the nail which 
holds this picture. .A cupboard in the wall, the 
casing of which is exactly joined into the tapes- 
try, and which cannot be discovered by knock- 
ing, because a plastered wall covers it, will in- 
stantly be opened, and the papers will be found 
in it. Oh, sire, believe me that my mother, 
also, in her most violent anger against the 
Count, would never be able to betray your 
Majesty.” 

“You hear, Pietri?” said Napoleon. “I shall 
be happy if it be so.” 

“Tt is so, your Majesty,” cried Count Lehon. 
“One must convince one’s self. I, myself, will 
hasten to my mother, if your Majesty permit 
me.” 

“The affair is too serious, sire,” said Pietri, 
“to allow any intercourse with the Countess be- 
fore she is freed from the suspicion that rests 
on her. I am Police-Prefect, sire. To me 
every one, even Count Lehon, must appear 
under suspicion until the contrary is proved.” 

“You hear?” said Napoleon, kindly, to the 
young Count, who cast a glance full of terror on 
the Police-Prefect. “He is as cold as ice. He 
must be so. Well, I will keep you here, my- 
self, as hostage, till the matter is settled. Write, 
here at my table, to your mother, and beg her 
to settle the matter on your account, because 
pride and anger might, perhaps, otherwise pre- 
vent her from doing so.” 

“Immediately, immediately,” exclaimed the 
Count. “Ok, how gracious your Majesty is! 
How can I ever thank you for such considera- 
tion?” 

He went to the Emperor’s writing desk, and 
‘wrote a few lines, which he gave to the Police- 
Prefect, who then went away. Napoleon in- 
vited the young man to take a place by his side, 
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and, with captivating amiability, absorbed him 
in a conversation, which made him almost for- 
get the painful situation in which he found him- 
self. M. Pietri drove back to the Hétel Lehon. 
The Countess was lying on a lounge, reading, 
with apparent calmness and indifference, while 
the police officer was modestly seated near the 
door.” 

“Now,” said the Countess, when M. Pietri 
entered, “the three hours have not yet elapsed. 
Have you yet convinced yourself that it will be 
in vain, if you intended to compel me, by a 
kind of modern torture, to deliver up docu- 
ments which are in secure keeping far from 
here?” 

“No, madame,” said M. Pietri; “but I have 
to bring you this note from your son, who, 
moved by the kindness of the Emperor, be- 
seeches you to put a stop to this unpleasant 
affair.” 

The Countess started up, frightened. Pietri 
gave her the paper. 

“Oh,” exclaimed she, with sparkling eyes, 
“they have ensnared the weak child. They 
think I shall yield to his demand. They think 
I shall forget myself, and sacrifice my revenge 
for the scrap of favor they have thrown to him. 
Never, sir, never !” 

“Well, then,” said M. Pietri, “so you have 
to blame yourself alone if I use force, and 
take.a thing which you refuse to give me.” 

Pietri then quickly stepped up to the cabi- 
net’s wall, to where a picture of Count Morny, 
in a beautifully chased frame, was hanging. 
The next moment he had taken down this pict- 
ure. A sharp pressure upon the nail that had 
held it, opened the panel in the wall. A small 
iron-safe stood in the dark hollow, lined with 
velvet. Like a tigress the Countess Lehon 
jumped up; she seized M. Pietri’s carefully ar- 
ranged side-curls with a tight grasp, and utter- 
ing an inarticulate cry of rage, she tore him 
away from the opening. In spite of this unfore- 
seen attack, M. Pietri had already seized the 
strong-box, and thrown it to the officer, who 
had quickly approached. 

“We have what we were looking for, mad- 
ame,” said he, removing her hand from his 
throat. “Every noise will be in vain, and will 
compromise only yourself. I beg you, there- 
fore, to submit to the unavoidable.” 

“Ha, traitor!” cried the Countess, beside 
herself with rage, seizing a small Venetian dag- 
ger lying among her knick-knacks. She was 
about to rush upon the Prefect. But the officer 
quickly seized her arm, and pressed her wrists 
together, until she dropped the dagger. M. 
Pietri bowed to her very politely, and left the 
room with his companion. The Countess threw 





herself, sobbing convulsively, upon her lounge. 
The Police-Prefect returned to the Emperor. 

“That is it; that is it,’ exclaimed the’ young 
Count Lehon, when he perceived the strong- 
box in Pietri’s hands. “Your Majesty can well 
see that my mother is innocent. All the pa- 
pers must be in it.” 

Pietri opened the cover; the Emperor eager- 
ly seized the papers contained in the small box, 
and glanced over them, one after another. 

“Is it not so, your Majesty?” cried Count 
Lehon. “Is it not true, people have maliciously 
accused my mother?” 

“It was a vile imputation of her enemies,” 
said M. Pietri, pressing the Count’s hand. 
“All the measures are again recalled. Your 
mother is again free. I feel sorry for what has 
happened, but I could not act otherwise, and I 
hope that nobody has become aware of it.” 

The Emperor placed the strong-box, with a 
contented smile, on his writing-desk. “Go, sir,” 
said he to Count Lehon, “and carry your mother 
my excuses. I have been happy to talk a little 
with you, and to convince myself how France 
is justified in reposing hope in such an excel- 
lent young man as yourself.” 

He gave the Count his hand, who, quite en- 
chanted, left him, and hastened to his mother. 
He found her still sobbing, almost suffocated 
with anger. 

“You have betrayed me,” cried she to him. 
“These demons have understood how to use 
the child against his own mother, with their 
devilish cunning.” 

“T betray you, my mother!” exclaimed the 
young man, greatly surprised. “I have rescued 
you. I have defended you against a false ac- 
cusation. I have proved tothem that you were 
falsely accused.” 

The Countess looked full of astonishment at 
the gentle, smiling countenance of her son. 

“You have bereft me of the weapon, my son,” 
said she, at last, with emotion, “to punish that 
false, spiteful traitor, who forgets his oath, and 
gives up to a stranger the place which is due to 
your mother.” 

“Ts not here the place for my mother?” said 
the Count, opening his arms, with radiant 
glances. “Can she find a place that is better 
and safer than the heart of her son?” 

The Countess, for a moment, pressed her 
hands on her heart, but she could not resist the 
glance of her child; weeping, she sank into the 
arms of the young man. 


The marriage of Count Morny was celebrated 
with much splendor. He led his young wife to 
Paris, into the magnificent Hétel Morny, and 
the first visit which both paid after his arrival 
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was to the Countess Lehon. The reception 
was warm. The Countess received the young 
wife like a motherly friend. Then she called 
for her son, and said: 

“Forget never, Count Morny, that this child 
has a right to your friendship.” 

Morny embraced the young man, while his 
features expressed a tenderness of feeling which 
was usually foreign to him. His wife gave 





Count Lehon her hand, heartily. On the next 
day the Moniteur announced that Count Lehon 
had been nominated a “Knight of the Legion 
of Honor.” Soon afterward he entered the 
State’s service as Maitre des Requétes; and 
again, a short time after this, he was, through 
the influence of Government, elected as Deputy, 
and appointed a President to the Conseil-géné. 
ral de lAix. A. WEISE, 





NOTE 


THE CALIFORNIAN has now been running three- 
quarters of a year. From the issuance of the January 
number to the present time it has been met with words 
of encouragement and approval alone. Personal in- 
terviews, private letters, and the expressions of the pub- 
lic press have all bid us God-speed. The reception 
which the magazine has met proves that a field is open 
for it on this coast, anda glance at the pages of the 
various numbers reveals the existence of a local talent 
which, to many, was unsuspected. But it has been 
evident for some time past to those interested in the 
enterprise that, in disregarding the experience of all 
other publications, by fixing the price so far below that 
of other monthlies, a mistake had been made which, 
sooner or later, would have to be corrected. The large 
sums which have to be expended for paper, composi- 
tion, press work, and the innumerable expenses of 
printing, issuing, and circulating a monthly magazine, 
which have, of late, been higher than for many years 
before, prevent the possibility of placing the publica- 
tion on that high plane of literary and typographical 
excellence which its proprietors desire, without a change 
in the present price. The only alternative was one 
which the owners would not for a moment consider, 
that of deteriorating the quality and diminishing the 
quantity supplied at the existing rates. For some time, 
therefore, the only question has been, when shall this 
change be effected, and it has been decided, after con- 
sultation, that the sooner it is done the better. Com- 
mencing, therefore, with the first day of October, the 
price of the magazine will be advanced to thirty-five 
cents for a single number, and to $4.00 for the yearly 
subscription, the usual price for first-class monthlies. 
In order that there may be no dissatisfaction among 
those of our patrons who have not, as yet, subscribed 
by the year, THE CALIFORNIAN will receive yearly sub- 
scriptions at the old rate ($3.00) until the date fixed for 
the change in the price (October 1, 1880). No one, 
therefore, needs be affected by the change for the 
present year. With this change we expect to redouble 
our efforts to make the magazine worthy of the high 
favor with which it has been received, and are able 
already to promise new features which will make it more 
attractive than ever before. 


IT IS A GREAT MISTAKE to suppose that the people 
of the Pacific coast are not a reading population. The 
number of books, periodicals, and papers annually sold 
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is enormous. These range over the entire field of scien- 
tific, artistic, and literary thought. It is a greater mis- 
take to presuppose an absence of literary talent here. 
The people are strong original thinkers. They wear 
no intellectual shackles. To an extent their isolated 
position exempts them from the mental impediments, 
the grooves and molds which inevitably prevent the 
freest expansion in an older community. Not tobe 
vainglorious, the articles that have appeared so far in 
THE CALIFORNIAN illustrate this. Many of them 
have attracted attention in the East and abroad for the 
terseness of their style and the vigor of their thought. 
All that such a people require is a medium which shall 
not only reflect, but be a part of, the vigorous life which 
surrounds it—not in a feverish, sensational sense, but 
in that broad and comprehensive sense, which includes 
the whole gamut of human thoughts, impulses, inspira- 
tions. No man who wrote in deep sincerity the life of 
his age ever failed of recognition; and no magazine 
which truly embodies that which is bes€ in a great peo- 
ple will ever fail of success. 


THE EDUCATED MAN IN POLITICS is an individual 
much sneered at by the politician and much longed for 
by the citizen. There is no more urgent need in any 
popular government than that its best citizens, the rep- 
resentatives of its highest thought, culture, and conserv- 
ative progress, should be brought to the front. The 
spectacle of an official devoid alike of education and 
native ability is not, unfortunately, rare. And, in a 
measure, the educated classes are to blAime for it. One 
would suppose that those who, by their property or po- 
sition, had the most at stake in the government of the 
county, State, or nation, would manifest the most inter- 
est in securing the purity of the same. But, as a fact, 
no class is so apathetic. It is next to impossible to 
rouse them to any interest in that which concerns them 
most of all. And, even if their interest be once aroused 
and they be induced to enter the arena, it is too fre- 
quently with an affectation of superiority, a disdain, 
Coriolanus like, of the people. 


“His nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder.” 


Now, if there is one thing which the average American 
citizen will zo? do, it is to hold a wax candle while some 
other citizen poses in the ré/e of Virtue. And—right 
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here—very many men mistake iciness for virtue. There 
is nothing that will thaw under the temptation of a little 
warmth so soon as ice. What we need is men of broad 
sympathies, discerning minds, quick purposes, and un- 
faltering wills. I can counta dozen men in my imme- 
diate neighborhood who ought to be governors, con- 
gressmen, senators. They are business men of ability, 
integrity, and success. They are appreciated by all who 
come in contact with them. Their opinions are listened 
to with respect, and any one of them in politics would 
be welcomed as a godsend. There are enough of them 
in the State to compel, by concerted action, honesty and 
genuine reform in their respective parties. But great 
numbers of them will not even go to the polls, and 
hardly any of them will take an active part in seeing 
that a proper ticket is nominated even in their own city 
orcounty. The results of such indifference are inevi- 
table—the politician. the machine. Upon the indiffer- 
ence of the community the demagogue thrives. Who 
is to blame if the government’suffers?—if incapable or 
unreliable men are chosen? The confusion of republi- 
can institutions has often been predicted—most elo- 
quently of all by Macaulay—at the hands of the rab- 
ble. But in any fair contest between intelligence and 
ignorance, the latter must ultimately give way. Mind 
always controls force. If ever Macaulay's prophecy be 
realized, it will be not so much from,the inability of the 
better elements of society to prevail, as from the imper- 
turbable complacency and criminal neglect with which 
the ship of state is abandoned to whatever fate the winds 
and the currents may chance to bestow. 


NoT ONLY do we require the active participation of 
educated men in our public affairs, but we need observ- 
ers, scientific investigators. Mr. Henry George, in a 
recently published article, invokes with great force the 
assistance of the scientific method in inquiries into the 
labor agitation and kindred topics. This method should 
be applied to all social problems. Certain it is that de- 
nunciation and declamation effect little. No man can 
investigate who has prejudged. Buta scientist, taking 
adeep interest in public questions, yet standing aloof 
from partisan activity, might discover many things which 
the combatants had overlooked, might trace causes 
where they saw only results, might find a remedy while 
they lamented over an evil. But such an observer must 
not be a mere theorist. He must see the world as it is, 
Rot as it might be. No man shall be our social physi- 
cian who studies our organism from a chart. Society is 
the sum of men’s prejudices, and one cannot be a re- 
former who fails to appreciate this. No reasoning will 
be so wide of the mark as that which proceeds from 
ideal premises. The scientific investigator, therefore, 
must possess a rare combination of qualities. He must 
be of the people and yet not of them. He must sympa- 
thize with their prejudices—for without sympathy no 
one can understand the truth which is in any idea—and 
yet he must not be influenced thereby. He must be 
able not only to observe, but to generalize. His mind 
Must be both analytical and creative, radical and con- 
Servative, iconoclastic and protective. None other can 
interpret human nature, and none other can harmonize 
It. We believe that such an expounder will yet come. 
It is not conclusive against such belief that the physical 
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sciences tend to ‘‘abstract” men, to make them inca- 
pable of appreciating such things as prejudice.and pas- 
sion. That result is an incident not to the scientific 
method, but to the matter studied. The facts of physi- 
cal science are unvarying, rigid, unresponsive, unsym- 
pathetic. In many departments the disturbing ele- 
ments are few; and even these, by further investigation, 
may be classified or predicted. There is no humanity, 
nothing individual, about physical science. The inter- 
est is purely intellectual, and it is for this reason that 
poets, who deal with the emotions, have so far given us 
more accurate ideas of our fellows than the men of 
science. There is more sociology in Robert Burns than 
in all the scientific books ever written. It is better that 
the science which investigates a rock should be as cold 
as its subject. But the science which investigates men 
must be warm. If it be not, the very difference be- 
tween man and the rock may be overlooked. We must 
not hope to find our social scientific investigator among 
our scientists. He must be specially reared for his. 
work. We cannot expect one whose training has beer, 
purely intellectual to accomplish it. What would be the 
value of John Stuart Mill’s dissection of the French 
Revolution? Neither can we expect accurate generali- 
zations from minds untrained to generalize. It is only 
very lately that men have commenced to study them- 
selves. It is not wonderful that little has been accom- 
plished. When specialists have devoted years to this 
field, we may hope that some man of acute sympathies, 
keen observation, and broad intellect may tell us what 
manner of men we are and how we can conserve our 
own highest and best interests. 


A JUST CRITICISM upon a man of genius is a difficult 


and perhaps impossible accomplishment. Criticism ob- 
serves rules, is conservative, is guided by experience, 
and forms its estimate by comparison with acknowl- 
edged criterions. Genius, on the contrary, breaks’ 
through all barriers, disregards all experiences, is en- 
tirely radical, and disarranges the most approved stand+ 
ards. Criticism runs in grooves, like the river; genius’ 
is comprehensive and illimitable, like the ocean. The 
former is forever fearful of overreaching its banks; the 
latter is impatient of restraint, and dashes impetuously 
against its rocky shore. Criticism points out the neces- 
sity of unities and combinations; genius violates them, 
and brings to view new beauties. Even while criticism 
protests, genius reaches down into some lowly place, 
and from out the poverty, and degradation, and, it may 
be, crime, brings such creations as ‘‘ Little Nell,” unsul- 
lied and pure, to the light. Criticism is stationary ; gen- 
ius is progressive. The face of the former is turned to- 
ward the past, but the latter throbs with the life of the 
present. Criticism says, ‘‘It has never been ;" genius 
speaks and it is/ The former, therefore, can never 
grasp the latter. It may recognize genius, and thus be 
of benefit in exposing the spurious and detecting the. 
genuine. But recognition was never analysis, and never 
can be. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF THE CALIFORNIAN will 
be one of the most attractive ever issued. The editor 


has been able to secure several articles of unusual in- 
terest. 
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SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


IS MATTER SIMPLY A MODE OF MOTION? 


Science has already relegated to the domain of ‘‘mo- 
tion” all such possibilities of sensation as light, heat, 
electricity, etc., which were formerly defined as impon- 
derable matter; and now comes Professor Crooks with 
his alleged ‘‘fourth state of matter,” involving condi- 
tions which seem to make it quite clear that not only 
gases, but even the most solid bodies with which we 
are acquainted, such as wood, stone, metals, etc., must 
also share the same fate, and be considered merely as 
different modes of motion. The Professor holds that 
a solid is simply an aggregation of molecules, ‘‘sepa- 
rated from each other by a space which is relatively 
large—possibly enormous—in comparison with the cen- 
tral nuclei we call molecules. These molecules, them- 
selves built up of atoms, are governed by certain forces” 
—the chief of which are attraction and motion. Dis- 
tant attraction is gravitation, but molecular attraction is 
cohesion. Both are independent of absolute tempera- 
ture, but ‘‘the mass must be able to bear a reduction 
of temperature of nearly three hundred degrees before 
the amplitude of the molecular movements would cease.” 
What would result from the arrest of these movements, 
and the actual contact of the molecules, is beyond our 
conception. All we know of matter is based wholly 
upon our experience of molecular movements. The 
atomic theory of matter was first announced by Bos- 
covitch more than a century ago, and the idea that par- 
ticles of matter are endowed with both attraction and 
repulsion, which is involved in that theory, has been 
held by scientific men in general until quite recently. 
When atoms “‘are said to touch each other they are by no 
means in actual contact, but separated by an insupera- 
ble repulsive force." This interval of separation may 
be. the five-thousandth part of an inch, more or less. 
Within this interval, according to Boscovitch, if two 
atoms are brought a little nearer together they will at- 
tract each other ; if still nearer, they will repel; ‘‘but no 
force, however great, can bring them into mathematical 
contact." The fundamental assumption was that mat- 
ter does not continuously fill space. Faraday held that 
in regard to atoms and the intervening space, space 
aloneiscontinuous. He further asked, Why assume the 
existence of matter independent of force?—and substi- 
tuted the term, ‘‘center of force,” for atom. Thus mat- 
ter, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, disappeared 
entirely, to make room for the emanations of force, 
which fill the universe, and atoms to points of force-con- 
vergence. Oflate the hypothesis of molecules and atoms 
has been greatly developed, and their size and motions 
mathematically measured. This need not be disputed 
when instruments have been devised by which one 
million lines can be drawn in the width of an inch, and 
each line distinctly seen by a microscope. In Bosco- 
vitch’s theory there was no contact of atoms. By the 
theories of to-day they are constantly coming into con- 
tact and violent collision. What we call a solid is the 
first state of matter, and its molecules are in a constant 
State of activity. When the temperature of a solid is 





raised, these molecular movements increase in rapid- 
ity and extent of motion, until the mass becomes liquid. 
Then we have the second state of matter. Astill further 
increase of temperature converts the liquid into a gase- 
ous form, in which the molecules fly about still more 
freely, and we have the ¢hird state of matter. The gas- 
eous condition is one preéminently of molecular disturb- 
ance, attended with constant collisions with each other 
and with the sides of the containing vessels. Now, ifa 
gas is so rarified by an approximate vacuum that the 
collisions of the molecules in their flight are few as 
compared with the misses, the molecules will obey their 
natural laws, and move in rectilinear lines, like a flight 
of cannon balls directed to a distant object. This is 
called by Professor Crooks the fourth state of matter. 
The logical inference from which is that what we call 
matter, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, is nothing 
more than the effect which the movement of the mass of 
molecules exerts upon our senses, as in heat or light. 
If we take upa drop of water, the movements of its 
molecules conveys to our mind the sensation of moist- 
ure. If we pick up a coin at ordinary temperature, the 
different motion of its molecules produces upon us an 
effect which we term metallic, and so on. If the tem- 
perature of the coin is raised, a corresponding effect is 
produced by the change of molecular movement. The 
Professor holds that the molecule, itself ‘‘intangible, 
invisible, and hard to be conceived, is the only true 
matter ;" that the space covered by the motion of the 
molecules, which is the mass that we call matter, whether 
gaseous, fluid, or solid, ‘‘has no more right to be called 
matter than the air traversed by a rifle bullet can be 
called lead From this point of view, then, mat- 
ter 1s but a mode of motion.” 


PROGRESS OF ENGINEERING IN AMERICA. 


Until the close of the last century, natural power had 
ever been employed in its most primitive forms. Wind 
and water were thé only motive powers called in to aid 
man in his labors; and the appliances to utilize them 
were of the simplest possible character. It is true, some 
great engineering works were undertaken and complet- 
ed; but only at large expenditure of mere labor and 
muscle. But with the introduction of steam, in 1778, 
a new and wide field was opened up for the exercise of 
the genius of the engineer and mechanic. The inven- 
tion of Watts was a triumph which set men to thinking, 
and its successful application contributed more to the 
prosperity and welfare of nations, and the advancement 
of science and mechanism, in the next succeeding cen- 
tury, than had been achieved by the united efforts of all 
previous time. Perhaps in no part of the world has it 
given birth to greater activity, or accomplished greater 
triumphs, than in the United States. At a late meeting 
of civil engineers in St. Louis, a very interesting paper 
was read by Mr. O. Chanute, summarizing the progress 
and wonderful growth which engineering has made in 
this country, and alluding to the high position which 
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the United States has attained among nations. From 
this paper we briefly summarize as follows : In the mat- 
ter of supplying towns with water, the application of 
steam as a power, and the improvements made in pump- 
ing machines, engineers have made a gain of fifty per 
cent. over what was accomplished twenty years ago. 
There are now five hundred and sixty-nine towns and 
cities in the United States and Canada supplied with 
water works, involving thirteen thousand miles of pipe, 
ten thousand of which is of cast-iron. Important progress 
has also been made in canal engineering; and we now 
have three thousand two hundred and fifty-seven miles 
of canal. Experiments are in progress in the way of 
steam propulsion which it is confidently expected will 
effect a saving of fully thirty-seven per cent. over pres- 
ent methods. In railways, Americans were among the 
first to appreciate Stephenson's inventions of 1828, and 
are foremost among nations in utilizing it. The United 
States leads the world in the extent of her lines, reach- 
ing eighty-six thousand miles; all Europe has but 
ninety thousand, and the balance of the world only 
twenty-five thousand. Our railroad engineers and loco- 
motive builders lead all others. Our roads reach further 
and cost less than any others, and our engines pull 
heavier trains and run more miles in a year, or during 
their life-time, than those of any other nation. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad was pronounced one of the 
best, if not the best, managed railroad in the world. 
[The present writer would name the Baltimore and Ohio 
as the only road whose management can be pronounced 
either equal or superior to that of the Pennsylvania. ] 
In regard to bridges, there are now in the United States 
nine hundred miles of these structures—one-third of 
them stone or iron and two-thirds wood. [The East 
River Bridge, at New York, may be instanced as the 
boldest conception of bridge construction ever attempt- 
ed.] The matter of river improvements is just now at- 
tracting much attention, and the fact is being realized 
that, until quite recently, but little has really been done 
in this direction. It has been demonstrated that the 
currents of the largest rivers may be controlled by sim- 
ple brush dikes. [A complimentary reference to fhe re- 
cent work of our distinguished American engineer, 
Captain James B. Eads, at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
was received with loud applause. It may also be stated 
in this connection, that the brief utterances of Captain 
Eads, in regard to the work of observation in which he 
is now engaged in this State, gives evidence that his su- 
perior genius will eventually solve the most important 
and complex engineering problem which has as yet been 
brought to the attention of the people of California. ] 
The movable dam on the Ohio—a French idea—has 
already proved a success, and the best engineering tal- 
ent in the country is now engaged in effecting certain 
needed modifications, required to meet the peculiar nat- 
ure and needs of our rivers. The recent improvements 
to navigation at Hell Gate and Flood Rock were referred 
fo as great and novel feats ot engineering. In tele- 
gtaphic and gas engineering, we have made wonderful 
strides. In the former we lead the world. In the latter, 
since 1850, the number of companies has increased from 
fifty to nine hundred, with a capital of $200,000,000. 
In metallurgy, the increase of our blast furnaces is es- 
pecially notable. In the amount of iron produced, we 
are next to England, Germany standing third. Our 
steel industry, which is now second only to that of Great 
Britain, will exceed that country in another year. Our 
imetease has been fifty per cent. in two years. Our min- 





ing industry, especially in regard to the precious metals, 
is simply enormous. The petroleum industry was brief- 
lyalluded to. Our exports of that product are now the 
fifth on the list in point of value. In agricultural en- 
gineering, our progress has been truly wonderful, and 
before this all other branches become as dust in the val- 
ley. In the plow alone, the annual saving of labor in 
producing our crops amounts to fully $36,000,000 less 
than the same work would have cost thirty years ago. 
It is in ship-building and maritime trade alone that we 
have lost ground during the last two decades. This de- 
cadence is attributed to the war of rebellion, and to un- 
equal competition with England in ship-building, and 
the superiority of iron over wood—an industry to which 
our engineers and capitalists have not given proper at- 
tention ; but it was confidently predicted that in the 
early future we shall once more assume our proper place 
on the ocean. 


THE NORTH POLE. 


The most vigorous efforts to reach the North Pole, or 
to make any near advance to it by means of direct ap- 
proach from any one given point, having all proved 
failures, a new plan of action has been suggested—that 
of reaching it much after the plan of a military invest- 
ment. It is now proposed to establish a circle of per- 
manent observing stations around the northern polar 
region. In the furtherance of this proposition, the 
Danish Government has resolved to establish a station 
in West Greenland ; the Russian Government will estab- 
lish two, one at the mouth of the Lena, and another on 
the new Siberian Islands. The United States has re- 
solved to plant an observatory at Point Barrow in Alas- 
ka, and it is expected that Canada will occupy some 
central point on her arctic frontier. Holland has pro- 
vided funds for a station in Spitzbergen, and Norway 
will select some point in the northern extremity of Fin- 
mark. In addition to these national undertakings, 
Count Wilczec will place a corps of observers upon Nova 
Zembla. The line of this circumvallation, by posts of 
observation, will not be far from four thousand miles in 
extent, along which the observers will be placed at an 
average of only about five hundred miles distance from 
each other. It is possible that this may lead to some 
plan of advancing posts, and keeping them up within 
supporting distances upon some more or less direct line. 
In this way, it is thought the Pole may be eventually 
reached, and the circumpolar regions explored, and 
mapped in aid of science, if not for the advancement of 
commercial interests. 


CLOTH FROM THE DOWN OF BIRDS. 


An ingenious Frenchman, M. Thierry Girées, has de- 
vised a method, and invented machinery, for the manu- 
facture of cloth from the down of birds. The down 
may be worked either by itself or in mixture with wool, 
silk, or cotton. The goods produced, whether exclu- 
sively of down, or mixed with fibrous material, present 
entirely novel features and characteristics. It is found 
that the down, whether of the swan or any other bird, 
will take any shade of dye, from the most delicate to the 
deepest color. The cloth is very warm, more so than 
woolen, and may readily be made impervious to moist- 
ure. It has been found best, as a general thing, to mix 
the down with some fibrous material, and for most uses 
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wool is preferable. In its preparation with wool, in 
order to make an intimate mixture, oleic acid is used, 
in certain fixed proportions, during the first stages of 
the manufacture—in sorting and carding. It is carded, 
spun, woven, fulled, and teaseled down by special 
machinery, invented for the purpose by M. Cirées. 
The cloth is much like velvet; the ‘‘nap” of the mixed 
material, after it is finished, consists mostly of down. 
Shearing and dyeing is effected in the usual way, and, 
as already stated, this ‘‘down” cloth takes any shade of 
color. L'Jngénieur Universel, of July 2, gives an illus- 
trated description of most of the machinery employed in 
this new article of manufacture. 


INDUSTRIAL USES OF GLASS. 


The industrial uses of glass, and especially its use asa 
material for construction, is attracting increased atten- 
tion, both in this country and in Europe. The new 
process for toughening glass has greatly enlarged its 
sphere of useful application. But, as old as the knowl- 
edge of this material is, the various processes for tough- 
ening it are still in their infancy, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that great improvements may be looked 
for in the early future. One of the latest and most im- 
portant of its industrial applications is that for mill- 
stones. The idea of its use for that purpose is said to 
have originated from the observation of millers that the 
finest flour has heretofore been manufactured from mill- 
stones capable of receiving the most perfect polish. 
This observation led to experiments with glass, grooved 
in the same way as French buhr-stones, which experi- 
ments have been attended with most marked success. 
Glass mill-stones grind more easiiy and evenly, and do 
not heat like other material; they are said to run per- 
fectly cold. The discovery is pronounced one of the 





most valuable of recent years in regard to milling indus- 
try. The idea originated in Germany. Mr. Bucknell, 
a prominent English engineer, proposes to manufacture 
pipes for water, gas, and drains from toughened glass, 
Glass has also been successfully employed for railroad 
sleepers—the clamps and other metallic attachments be- 
ing put in while the glass is hot and still plastic. As 
the degree of expansion of glass and iron is almost iden- 
tical, there is no danger of cracking or breaking from 
that cause. The cost is also less than that for iron 
sleepers, which have been suggested as a substitute for 
wood. But the latest new application of this material 
is for the manufacture of types for printers’ use. For 
such purposes, the glass is colored, for obvious reasons, 
Being much harder than type metal, it is not so readily 
worn or crushed out of shape. It can be cast in exactly 
the same molds as those now in use. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DYEING. 


A French expert has recently been making some very 
interesting experiments upon animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, with the view of ascertaining how coloring mat- 
ter is taken up by the substances which are being sub- 
jected to the dyeing process. It was found that the 
action depended largely upon the capillarity of the fiber 
or other substance treated. Microscopical examination 
of infusorial earth showed that the coloring matter en- 
tered the capillary tubes of the infusoria, and attached 
itself to the inner surface of the walls. So with fibrous 
material. The more fully the capillary construction was 
developed, the more perfect is the capacity of the sub- 
stance to receive colors. This fact will be found of 
special importance in the art of dyeing, and affords an 
explanation of the reason why some substances receive 
dyes more readily than others. 





ART AND 


THE ART ASSOCIATION. 


Since, through the bounty of Mr. Lick, abundant 
provision has been made for the founding of a School 
of Industrial Arts, the question now arises: Which of our 
many wealthy citizens will step forward and add luster 
to their names by establishing upon a permanent basis 
the San Francisco Art Association, with its academy 
for the cultivation of the ize arts? During his life time, 
Mr. Lick was several times approached upon the sub- 
ject, but without success: That gentleman regarded 
the higher cultivation of art as frivolous, and was not 
willing to admit the kinship between such and mechanic 
art. If the one is superfiuous, why not the other, since 
the aim of each is to elevate and enlighten. Carpets 
have their uses—they add warmth to our dwellings; but 
looking at the question from Mr. Lick’s practical stand- 
point, why should a rich and elegantly designed piece 
Of tapestry prove more effective than woolen rugs or 
the old-fashioned rag-carpets of our forefathers? Prac- 
tically, a bit of Sévres china is not more useful than an 
ordinary porcelain mug, and a plain deal table will no 
doubt meet its requirements as effectively as if designed 





ARTISTS. 


and carved most elaborately. But that gentleman was 
unwilling to consider the matter in this light. He could 
tolerate, and even encourage, beauty and elegance when 
combined with utility, but expressed little sympathy for 
that kind of art whose sole aim he claimed was to em- 
bellish. Fortunately, the greater proportion of the com- 
munity entertain different ideas. They find food for 
thought, and endless pleasure, in the contemplation of 
beautiful and truthful portrayals of nature; and the 
picture, if faithfully executed, often proves more in- 
structive than books upon the same topic. In fact, were 
it not for the remnants of ancient art still extant, little 
would be known of many of the earlier nations. If the 
one kind of art is essential or desirable, the other is 
equally so, and is entitled to all the encouragement the 
public can bestow upon it. The San Francisco Art As- 
sociation was founded in the year 1871, comprising 4 
very limited membership. Many of our most intelligent 
citizens early became identified with it, and by degrees 
it developed into: one of the most popular societies in 
the city. Early in 1872 the present art school began its 
career under the auspices of the Association. The 
plaster casts donated by the French Government, to- 
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gether with an excellent collection of studies in the flat, 
purchased about the same time, supplied all that was 
requisite for the beginning of an art school. During 
the years that followed, the interest in the school in- 
creased, and much home talent has been developed, to 
say nothing of the benefit the school and Association 
have been to the community as regards the cultivation 
of taste, and as an educator in matters relating to art 
generally. At present, the school and Association occu- 
py spacious and comfortable rooms, and the academy, 
under the management of Mr. Virgil Williams, has so 
extended its reputation that applications for admission to 
its benefits have been received from persons living east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Yet the school is much lack- 
ing in many essentials necessary to a thorough institu- 
tion of the kind. The bare fact of its being dependent 
wholly upon the somewhat precarious receipts for tui- 
tion puts it out of the power of the directory to be rigid 
in its exactions as to ability, or even to dictate courses 
of study to students. The large rental, salaries for in- 
struction, and other expenses to be met, entirely con- 
sume the receipts, and make it necessary even to solicit 
patronage. We believe our academy is an exception to 
all others in this respect. With us, the only qualifica- 
tion for admission seems to be the ability to pay the 
tuition, which is so high as to place the benefits of the 
school beyond the reach of many of our most worthy 
and talented youth. Tuition should be light, and a 
certain degree of proficiency should be exacted from 
every ap licant. Then the art school would be regarded 
in the light of a benefactor to the community. The 
amount of money necessary to effect this would seem 
merely nominal to many of our very wealthy citizens, 
and, in addition to the great benefit it would extend to 
coming generations, would serve as a lasting memorial 
to the taste and bounty of the donor. 


THE LICK BEQUESTS. 


Among the few bequests and donations made by Cal- 
ifornians for the public benefit, those of Mr. James Lick 
deserve to rank uppermost, both as regards the large 
sums bequeathed, and the variety and importance of the 
uses to which they are to be applied. Some time has 
elapsed since the death of that gentleman, but as yet 
we believe, little has been done by the trustees of the 
estate to put in operation the several institutions and 
charities covered by the will. Notwithstanding the dis- 
appointment the public feels at the protracted delay, the 
wisdom of the course pursued by these gentlemen can- 
not be questioned. Unfortunately, when real estate 
commanded much higher prices in the market the trus- 
tees were deterred by suits at law from disposing of the 
property, and since that time the constant decrease in 
value has served as an inducement to hold on to it in 
the hope of realizing greater returns in the future. To- 
day the property would bring hardly enough to meet the 
bequests. In addition to many munificent endowments 
for an observatory and telescope, public baths, asylums, 
and relief societies, the testator bequeathed $540,000 for 
the establishment of a school of mechanic arts, and 
$160,000 for statuary for the embellishment of the new 
city hall and Golden Gate Park. When these sums 
shall be forthcoming it is difficult to say, but the amount 
will be sufficient to establish an institution whose bene- 
fits cannot be computed, and one that will always be a 
Source of pride to the community. Once established, 





other donations of money and appropriate objects will, 
no doubt, rapidly follow, as such has been the experi- 
ence of similar institutions elsewhere. With the facili- 
ties a school of mechanic arts would afford our public, 
there seems to be no reason why California should not 
be able shortly to enter into direct competition with 
older communities in the manufacture of all objects of 
industry dependent upon a certain amount of knowl- 
edge and training in art. The field is almost unlimited, 
and the manufacture of such articles has proved highly 
profitable wherever it has been undertaken. As stated 
in a former article, France probably owes her greatness 
and prosperity to-day more to art and its application to 
manufacture than to any other cause. Anything that 
is ‘‘French” is impliedly artistic, and accordingly com- 
mands higher appreciation as regards taste and elegance 
than the products of other and less cultured communi- 
ties, not to mention the vast sums expended in their 
purchase by outside nations. We believe the capabili- 
ties of the American people to be as great as those of 
any other, and having at our command all facilities for 
a thorough and proper cultivation of the arts, with ma- 
terial in abundance to work upon, there seems little 
doubt that eventually America will be able to supply its 
own demands as satisfactorily as do the French to-day. 
This will arrest the expenditure of the millions of dol- 
lars that annually find their way to alien purses, and it 
may not be preposterous to presume that among the 
other results of the Lick school even a Californian Worth 
may spring into being, whose ability as a manufacturer 
of artistic raiment will meet the demands of the most 
fastidious. 


“COOKED” PICTURES. 


In art vernacular the word ‘‘cooked” bears a mean- 
ing probably not likely to be understood by the general 
reader. As to its origin as an art term, or the appro- 
priateness of its usage in the sense artists employ it, we 
are ignorant, though by custom it has long been 
adopted by the profession, and applied to those pict- 
ures, more particularly landscapes, in which the painter 
departs from the literalness of the subject, and, for the 
sake of effect or composition, transposes, or even rejects, 
certain objects, and sometimes introduces others, which 
add to the picturesqueness of the scene, and are con- 
sistent with nature, though they may not have actually 
held a position in the subject in view. Excepting in 
cases where it is the intention to make accurate por- 
trayals of places of historical or other interest, the prac- 
tice is regarded perfectly legitimate, and is indulged in 
by nearly all painters. It is rare to find in nature a 
subject that embodies all the elements of a picture. 
Taken in connection with its extended surroundings, no 
defects may be apparent in the subject, but when a cer- 
tain portion of a scene, necessarily limited as to extent, 
is detached from its natural surroundings, it will often 
appear unsatisfactory as regards the composition of 
ines, disposition of light and shade, balancing of masses, 
or in some other respect that may detract from the pict- 
uresqueness of the subject. The experienced artist will 
often detect at a glance how the defect may be remedied, 
by some slight changes, generally in the foreground, and 
has no hesitancy in employing art as an auxiliary to 
nature. However legitimate the practice may be in 
landscape painting, we are much disposed to question 
its application to portraiture. There are few portraits 
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not more or less cooked. For the caricaturist it is an 
easy matter to distort features, and render a face ridicu- 
lous, yet preserve the unmistakable likeness; and, on 
the other hand, the accomplished and skilled portrait 
painter can take liberties with nature, improve upon the 
features, expression, or complexion, and still preserve 
enough likeness to make his work acceptable. In fact, 
the latter faculty is one of the great secrets of success in 
portraiture. No one is so free from vanity as to reject 
a picture because it flatters him. With time, faces and 
forms change usually for the worse. Friends forget 
what we were, and credit us only with what we are. 
But the portrait stands as an enduring representation of 
whatever attractions one might once have possessed, 
and the more forcibly those attractions are delineated, 
whether real or fancied, the more prized becomes the 
likeness. As regards family portraits, of little or no in- 
terest to the public, one can forgive a want of truthful- 
ness, but, unfortunately, few public likenesses are liter- 
ally correct. A writer in the American Art Fournal of 
July 17, under the heading of ‘‘Bad Art Tendencies,” 
devotes considerable space to this subject. Speaking of 
Gilbert Stuart’s portraits of Washington, painted in 
1793, and which, to-day, are accepted as faithful por- 
trayals, the writer says, ‘‘ The artist thought it necessary 
to improve upon the original, giving posterity and the 
American people a portrait to be proud of.” Washing- 
ton, he asserts, ‘‘wasasmall man, with a peaked chin, a 
narrow and retreating forehead, with a face quite like 





ordinary mortals, and very unlike the one we see in the 
accepted portraits. Mr. Stuart broadened the forehead, 
gave a calm and serene countenance, and made the chin 
square and massive.” He claims that the Houdon bust, 
taken from life, and not the Stuart improvements, con- 
vey a correct idea of Washington’s appearance. The 
writer cites no authority for his statements, and, even 
though well founded, it will prove as difficult to per- 
suade the American people to abandon their long ac- 
cepted ideal of that great man as it has been to deprive 
Shakspere of the authorship of the plays. Neverthe- 
less, that the practice of idealizing likenesses has long 
existed, and does yet at this day, cannot be denied, 
As examples, the same writer cites the portraits of 
Charles Sumner, the poet Bryant, President Hayes, and 
Justice Swayne of the Supreme Bench, painted very re- 
cently, and all of which will convey to posterity errone- 
ous ideas of those great men. Not only does the painter 
of portraits idealize his subjects. Even the photographer 
has caught the idea, and, by skillful manipulation of the 
negative, can convert absolute ugliness into beauty, and 
substitute the roundness and freshness of youth for 
wrinkled age. When once a person has attained dis- 
tinction, and become an object of national pride, it 
would seem that the desire to perpetuate his physical 
identity would outweigh his vanity. But such is often 
not the case, and if a reform is ever brought about in 
this matter, it will only be through the exactions of a 
jealous public. 
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THE LIFE AND WoRK OF WILLIAM! AUGUSTUS 
MUHLENBERG. By Anne Ayres. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by 
Payot, Upham & Co. 

This is one of the most readable pieces of biographi- 
cal literature of the day. The style is easy, clear, and 
enticing. One reads because it is a pleasure to read. 
The narrative puts before the world the life of a pure, 
cultivated, and devoted soul. Born September 16, 
1796, and dying on the 8th of April, 1877, he lived con- 
temporaneously with some of the early and great men 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
and did a work far beyond the average results of the 
best. Among the most widely known of his poems is 
the hymn, ‘I would not live alway.” Ina eulogy at- 
tributed to William Cullen Bryant, it is said of him, 
‘‘Other men have accumulated wealth that they might 
found hospitals; he accumulated the hospital fund as 
such, never owning it, and therefore never giving it. 
The charitable institutions which he founded were to 
him what family, and friends, and personal prosperity, 
are to men’generally ; and dying as he did, poor, in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, he died a grandly successful man.” 
The founding of this institution, its management and 
success, was the crowning work of his life. In a note 
on page 18, is a bit of ecclesiastical history not generally 
khown. It is said that ‘‘in the English prayer-book the 
‘Litany’ follows the ‘Collect for Grace.’ The Ameri- 
can revisers of the book placed it after the ‘Prayer for 
the President,’ which took the place of that for the 
‘King’s Majesty.’” ‘This was done, says Dr. Muhlen- 





berg, as reported by Bishop White, that General Wash- 
ington, not attending church in the afternoon, might 
hear the prayerin his behalf. His life was entirely iden- 
tified with, and characterized by, Christian affections, 
schemes, utterances, and results. The poems he wrote, 
the educational and charitable institutions he projected 
and fostered into realization, attest how much a conse- 
crated life may effect for human good. The book be- 
fore us takes us most kindly into the quiet, but great, 
achievements of this Christian worker. All will feel 
encouraged to love the good and true, and to attempt 
the work and labors that proceed from love, after read- 
ing this portraiture of this good man. 


REMINISCENLES OF AN IDLER. By Henry Wikof. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1880. For 
sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
Sketches of travel in autobiographic tints are rarely 

as inspiriting as these of the roving diplomatist, who 

stirs us by graphic views of provincial America and the 

shifting incidents and distinguished characters of half a 

century. The frank and genial personage who exhibits 

this panorama acknowledges three idols—the press, the 
drama, and the fair sex. These predilections might 
easily be divined. The hurried, slipshod style of the 
newspaper correspondent betrays itself, if there were no 
mention of James Gordon Bennett; theatrical affilia- 
tions are natural to one whose ‘‘chum” was the trage- 
dian Forrest; while chivalrous devotion to the ladies 
finds attractive metal in the Countess of Blessington, 
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Lady Bulwer, and La Guiccioli of Byronic interest, but 
the greatest fascination in the fairy tiptoe princess, Fan- 
ny Ellsler, with whom the author embarks for America. 
And it is just here, as the episode becomes absorbing, 
that the book breaks off, with the provoking perverse- 
ness of a serial ‘‘to be continued.’ To the master- 
passions to which this industrious time-killer confesses 
may be added his intense delight in the lions of the 
day. This almost parasitical devotion of the Chevalier, 
as he has been familiarly known, to the reigning notori- 
eties, brings us in perpetual contact with an incongru- 
ous, but interesting, list of celebrities, ranging from 
Andrew Jackson and Joseph Bonaparte to Fieschi the 
assassin and ‘‘Jim Crow” the minstrel. Armed with 
glowing letters of introduction, we are admitted into 
the most exclusive society; attached to legations, we 
shine at court receptions, and mingle in circles where 
“everybody is on the gud vive for a don mot." We also 
accompany this restless wanderer while he skims the 
countries of Europe as he did his schoolbooks. Relics 
and ruins do not move him, though at Athens he un- 
covers the entire sediment of his classical reading. But 
he is fondest of the hum of great cities, the maze of 
London and the whirl of Paris, which, as the proverbial 
goal of the American, he is forever revisiting, and where 
he finds that antipathy to dullness which is the keynote 
of his entertaining book. 


SAGE-BRUSH LEAVES. By Henry R. Mighels. San 


Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 1880. 

One cannot read far into this little book without feel- 
ing that he has made a personal acquaintance. The 
author has left his breezy, cheery, vigorous personality 
upon every page. It is not a ‘‘ bookish” book. It 
makes no pretensions and offers no apologies. Casting 
aside restraint, the author chats familiarly, coins words 
and phrases at will, and skips recklessly from topic to 
topic, always forcible and always in accord with the best 
instincts of the human heart. His vagaries and short- 
comings are forgotten and forgiven in view of the spark- 
ling good humor which bubbles up through the whole 
work, and one is prone, after glancing at the title-page, 
to keep on turning the leaves to the end. Henry R. 
Mighels was in many respects a remarkable man. He 
went through life with his eyes wide open. He saw 
much and felt much that most men neither see nor feel. 
He found beauty and food for reflection in little things, 
and few men could better invest such trifles with sym- 
pathetic interest. His love for nature was strong and 
genuine, and at no time is he more pleasing than while 
indulging some wildwood fancy. So this little book 
teaches us with an aroma of the sage-brush leaves and 
the mountain pine about it, and it will find its way to 
the hearts of hundreds of readers on this coast who 
knew and appreciated the author's sterling qualities, 
= who learned with genuine sorrow of his pathetic 
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A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the Life, 
Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. Ha- 
ven. By 'H. Clay Trumbull. New York: H r & 
Brothers, 1880. For sale by Payot, Upham & Co. 
A Model Superintendent is an admirable book for all 

Sunday-school workers, and especially for superintend- 

ents. Readers of the Sunday-school Times, who have 

been charmed by the terse, practical articles on the ‘‘In- 
ternational Sunday-school Lessons,” from the pen of 





H. Clay Trumbull, will need only to know that he is the 
author to feel assured that the subject is worthy of pub- 
lic attention and has been ably presented. Both Mr. 
Trumbull and Mr. Haven were fortunate—the former 
that such a noble, unselfish, and useful life had been 
lived to furnish a theme for his pen, and the latter that 
such an able writer was found to tell the story of his 
life, and thus perpetuate his influence and his memory 
among men. The many who are seeking better meth- 
ods of instruction are to be congratulated that so much 
valuable experience has been embalmed in these pages 
for their profit and inspiration. Certainly, none can 
read the story of this faithful life without the desire to 
emulate the example of him, who by ‘‘ patient contin- 
uance in well doing” did so much for the good of his 
race. The value of the book consists largely in the fact 
that the methods proposed are not fanciful theories, but 
are those successfully tried by an intensely practical 
man, and narrated by an equally practical writer. 


INDEX TO CALIFORNIA REPORTS. 
clusive. By Welles Whitmore. 
Sumner Whitney & Co. 1880 
The tendency of modern law-books is toward con- 

densation, rather than amplification, When large libra- 

ries were infrequent, labored treatises were of great serv- 
ice to the practicing lawyer. But nowadays every law- 
yer has his library of greater or less extent, including 
at least the reports of his own State; and every city 
has its more extended law library, including everything 
which can be obtained upon the subject of jurispru- 
dence. This facility of access to the reports has had 
its effect upon the literature of the law, and books are 
now prepared upon the assumption that all the practi- 
tioner desires is a reference to the cases under each 
point. Mr. Whitmore’s book is a model in this respect. 

It is an index—as it purports—of topics, with the adju- 

dications under each subject. It would be hard to con- 

ceive a better method for speedy reference to a desired 
authority. The work is accurately done, and within its 
peculiar field the book is entirely satisfactory. 


Vols. 1 to 53, in- 
San Francisco: 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Speeches, Letters, and other 
papers, compiled by Selim H. Peabody. New York: 
American Book Exchange. 1880. 

The compiler has collected with discrimination those 
speeches of the leading American orators which have 
become classic. The book commences with Samuel 
Adams (1764) and ends with Robert C. Winthrop (1876). 
We note some omissions, but find most of the Ameri- 
icans who really deserve the nameof orators represented. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale in San Francisco by Payot, Up- 
ham & Co. 

No. 121.—The Heart of Holland. By Henry Havard. 

Translated by Cashel Hoey. 

122.—Reata: What'sina Name? A novel. By 

D. Gerard. 

124.— The Pennant Family. By Anne Beale. 

ie and Per. A novel. By Hamilton 
i 


No. 


No. 
No. 


APPLETON’s NEW HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880. For sale in San 
Francisco by J. T. White & Co, 

Second Thoughts. By Rhoda Broughton. Vol. I. 

Stray Moments with Thackeray. By William H. Ride- 

ing. 
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HARPER'S HALF-Hour SERIES. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by Payot, 
Upham & Co. 

Business Life in Ancient Rome. By Chas. G. Herber- 

mann. 

British and American Education. By Mayo W. Ha- 

zeltine. 

KNICKERBOCKER NOVELS. - New York: G. P. Put- 
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OUTCROPPINGS. 


HYMN TO NIGHT. 


Stoop, O Night, from on high, bringing to me, fondly pressed 
in thine arms, 

Of thy children but one, poppy-crowned Sleep, soother of 
day’s alarms. 


Lay his velvet-soft mouth close upon mine, hide with his 
hair my eyes, 

Wave thy dusky, wide wings over us both, shut out the 
starry skies. 


Press together the red lips of the wound draining my heart 


by day; 
With impalpable threads, dreams upon rest, weave, while the 
Stay, 


Such soft tissue of ease, rest for the warp, beautiful woof of 
dreams, 


As shall bind up the hurt, stilling the ache, surer than 
Lethe’s streams. 


Send the visions that rise during thy reign up from the world 
below, 

Through the ivory gate, scenes that my soul, waking, never 
shall know — 


Blooms of marvelous growth fragrant and fair, song that 
touches to tears ; 

Fusion of soul and sense, secrets of bliss, beings of brighter 
spheres — 


For of the bitter days forced upon man large proportion is 


pain, 
Too, too cruel our fate if in our dreams writhe our racked 
hearts again. 
Puitip SHIRLEY. 


TWO CHAPTERS OF A LIFE. 


‘Going, going, gone!" 

The auctioneer was a fine looking young man, and 
the melody of his rich, deep voice called in many a 
passer-by from the sidewalk. We are too late, as he 
has made his last sale for the day, and is just leaving 
the store. We can follow him, however, and see whither 
he goes so hastily. He soon turns from the busy thor- 





oughfare into a quiet street, and, after walking several 
blocks, ascends the steps of a somber building, on the 
door of which is a large brass plate, bearing this legend: 


‘* YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING-SCHOOL.” 


Not at all abashed by this impressive notice, he jingles 
the door-bell and serenely awaits a response. Being 
ushered into the parlor, he asks to see the Principal, 
who presently rustles into the room, the customary be- 
nignant smile wreathing her countenance. This smile 
extends beyond its accustomed limits at sight of the 
young man, and verges on to something like genuine 
cordiality. 

‘*Mr. Channing, I am truly delighted to see you. 
You have been quite a stranger to us for some time. 
Miss Mary has been really alarmed about you.” 

‘*Quite unnecessary, I assure you, Mrs. Lake. Surely 
one of my vigorous frame should not cause any over- 
weening anxiety. You don't notice any signs of a de- 
cline, do you?” 

‘*No, Iam glad to say, I do not; yet I cannot chide 
your sister for feeling a little uneasy when she does 
not hear from you for more than a week, and your 
boarding-house only a few squares away. However, I 
will go and announce that the cause of her trouble is in 
the parlor.” 

Soon after Mrs. Lake’s departure, Mary Channing 
entered the room, and continued the lecture on her 
brother’s long absence. 

‘* Well, well, Mary,” said he, at last, ‘‘I plead guilty. 
But I fear what I have come to say will not, under the 
circumstances, prove very acceptable. I have just re- 
ceived a call to go over to J——, and sell out a large 
stock of dry goods. A good commission is offered me, 
and I hope to make a neat little sum before I return. 
I shall be gone about three weeks.” 

‘‘T should not feel your absence, so keenly Norton, 
if you would only be so gracious as to drop me a line 
occasionally, to let me know that you are in good heaith. 
You seem to forget that life in a boarding-school is not 
the most cheerful existence in the world; and, although 
Mrs. Lake, and in fact everybody here, is very kind 
to me, yet it is not at all pleasant to never get a glimpse 
of a home-face—the only one that is left me now.” 
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There was just a dash of tears in her blue eyes as 
she said this, and her brother, fearing a calamitous con- 
clusion to the interview, hastened to add a few comfort- 
ing remarks, and by dint of some extravagant promises 
of future correspondence, averted the threatened ‘‘spell.” 

“By the time I get back from J——,” he continued, 
‘your course of study in this school will be completed, 
and then I propose that we spend the vacation at Aunt 
Martha's, in compliance with her long-standing invita- 
tion. We will just run wild in those glorious old hills. 
How I long for a breath of the fresh, country air ! 
Walter Thorpe tells me he will be up in that vicinity 
about that time, and the amount of boat-riding and 
fishing, and erudite conversation that will be carried on 
then, will atone for all these shortcomings of mine. I 
think, when I return to the city, I shall at once open a 
law office, and quit my present business for good.” 

‘‘T hope you will,” said Mary ; ‘‘for I do not like your 
present vocation, as you know.” 

‘“‘T know you are not partial to it, and I must confess 
that it has its objectionable features to me; but it pays 
well, and I manage to have some leisure time for study. 
Besides, it is an excellent drill in oratory. You ought 
to hear me argue a case with an obdurate bidder. I 
just fancy he is a juryman, and that the success of my 
case depends upon his purchasing the goods ; and the 
way I pile up the evidence before him is appalling.” 

‘I'm afraid you are a naughty boy,” said his sister, 
fondly ; ‘‘ but if I ever hear of your swindling any cus- 
tomers, you may rest assured you will hear from me.” 

“Tt is getting dark,” said Norton, ‘‘and I have to 
make some preparation for my departure to-morrow ; 
so, good by. I will write more frequently in future.” 

Mary stood watching him from the window, and, as 
his manly form disappeared in the gathering dusk, her 
eyes filled with tears of pride. 

“How noble he is!” she said. 
of brothers.” 

Norton, meanwhile, was thinking of her. They were 
orphans, and she had that unbounded faith in his strong, 
independent nature which an affectionate child feels in 
its father. He had noticed how her cheek flushed at 
the name of Walter Thorpe. ‘‘ Walter is an excellent 
fellow,” he thought ; ‘‘I know of no one I should prefer 
to him for a brother-in-law.” 

His thoughts were interrupted by an alarm of fire. 
He fell in with the crowd that always springs, like magic, 
into life at that dread cry, and soon reached the burning 
building. It was one of those wooden tenement houses, 
and the fire had made such headway before it was ob- 
served that the building was already reduced to a shell.” 

‘There is some one in that third-story window,” 
shouted a man, and instantly the gaze of the crowd was 
fixed upon the form of a little girl that leaned far out in 
the vain search for some means of escape. A ladder 
was hastily placed against the wall, but it was several 
feet too short. 

“Drop from the window,” they cried; but the bewil- 
dered child could not comprehend. 

“‘A man could stand on the topmost round and reach 
her,” said one. 

“Too late,” was the reply. 
support a man’s weight.” 

Norton's lips paled, and his heart grew sick, as he 
heard the wretched child thus left to its fate. 

“What if Mary should some day be deserted in this 
way!” he thought. ‘‘Oh, I cannot see her die without 
making an effort to save her.” 


‘* He is the very prince 


‘That wall could not 





Hastily muffling his face in his coat, he darted up the 
ladder. Half way up, he heard a warning crack, and, 
ere he could retrace his steps, the wall and part of the 
roof fell, and he was buried in the ruins. The child, 
being higher up than he was, fell directly in the center 
of the flames and perished. The firemen, who had just 
arrived, managed to fight their way to where Norton 
lay, and dragged him to the street. 

‘* He is dead,” said one. 

‘*No, he has only fainted.” 

“Stand back and give him air,” said another, press- 
ing forward as closely as possible. 

No one was able to identify him, and so his crippled 
and senseless form was carted off to the city hospital. 


‘Little girl, is this Fifteenth Street?” 

The child screamed in terror, and ran across a vacant 
lot. The man staggered against a lamp-post, and 
groaned: 

**O God, am I then so hideous !” 

Ten years had passed since Norton Channing came 
out of that city hospital cruelly deformed by that ter- 
rible fall into the fire. During all these long years he 
had lived the life of a vagabond. His one aim had 
been to keep from his sister the knowledge of his mis- 
fortune. He had contrived to keep track of her with- 
out exciting suspicion. He knew that she was married 
to Walter Thorpe three years after the night of the 
fire, and that she was now living on Fifteenth Street. 
His eyes had been dimmed in the flames, and he 
could see distinctly but a short distance. Yet he had 
a vague hope that he might look upon his sister's face 
once more without her recognizing him. <A hot fever 
was burning in his veins, and he felt that he was sick 
unto death. 

‘‘Mary mustn’t know,” he muttered, feebly; ‘‘it 
would make her unhappy to hear of my misery. Bet- 
ter she should think me dead, as I soon shall be. 
No; Mary mustn't know.” 

As he staggered on he came to the gate which the 
child he had addressed had left open, as she ran through 
it to the house. She was now in the arms of her mother, 
who had been attracted to the door by her screams, and 
was now giving an excitable narration of her escape 
from a drunken man. 

‘There he is now, mamma.” 

Norton Channing supported himself against the 
fence, and turned his disfigured countenance toward 
the mother and her child. 

“‘T would not harm you, little one, for all the world,” 
he said, brokenly. 

The mother’s cheek paled at the sound of that deep 
voice, and she said, huskily : 

‘Who are you, sir?” 

It was his sister's voice, and a great fear took hold 
upon him. 

“She mustn't know. Mary mustn’t know.” 

He made an effort to move away from the fence, but 
his legs tottered under him, and he fell senseless to the 
pavement. They carried him tenderly into the house, 
and summoned a physician. 

‘*He cannot live,” was the verdict. ‘‘His constitu- 
tion was shattered by an accident ten years ago this 
evening. I remember distinctly: it was the first surgical 
examination I attended after beginning the study of 
medicine. I have often seen him wandering about the 
streets since. I wonder that he has survived so long; 
he must have often suffered from hunger.” 
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‘*Walter, it must be Norton,” said Mary, trembling 
violently; ‘‘it is just ten years ago that he left me so 
mysteriously. He must have been that unknown man 
we saw mentioned in the papers as having been injured 
while trying to save an inmate of a burning tenement 
house.” 

There was no lack of kindness now. The aching 
head was tenderly propped up on pillows, and the fev- 
ered temples bathed. After a few hours the blurred 
eyes opened wearily. 

‘* Walter.” 

“Yes, Norton.” 

‘‘Mary mustn't know. She must be happy. God 
bless her.” 

“‘Oh, Norton,” said Mary, while sobs of anguish 
nearly choked her utterance, ‘‘why did you not come 
to me?” 

‘*She mightn’t have known me, you know,” he went 
on, not heeding her question, ‘‘and I couldn't have 
borne that. I think I should have gone mad. Per- 
haps I am not quite right in my mind now. I some- 
times think I must be mad ; but Mary mustn't know.” 

After a little he grew more flighty, and imagined him- 
self once more at his auctioneer’s desk. 

‘“‘How much for this bundle of hopes, gentlemen? 
No flaws in any of them. The hopes of a young man 
just starting into life—none other superior. How much 
for the lot? No bids? Too much of the article in the 
market already. Give us something else. Ah, here is 
a remnant, gentleman, the remnant of a life. How 
much for the remnant? Come, bid up, gentlemen. 
Start it at anything!” 

‘*Nobody wants it,” he added mournfully, and then 
suddenly, the poor, distorted face brightening, he cried, 
‘‘What's that? Abid? Ah, going, going, gone/” 

The tired head fell back heavily as the remnant was 
taken by the highest Bidder. 

Ws. A, CALDWELL. 


MIDSUMMER. 


Beneath the pines I idly lie, 

Content to breathe, content to dream, 
Content to feel the days go by 
With busy cares beyond, while I 

Lie still and watch the stream. 


I hear the wild dove’s cooing note; 
The ferns bend low, the linnets call, 
And, perched upon a little boat 
That lies forgotten, from his throat 
A lark is praising all. 


The stream runs gayly in and out 
Among the brakes; azaleas bloom. 
And now I see a speckled trout 
Above the pebbles dart about, 
And now I breathe perfume. 


. The sunlight falls in golden flakes 
Between the leaves that hide the sky, 
And here, upon a bank of brakes 
And starry pimpernels that makes 
This spot a poem, I lie. 


Midsummer’s hush is o’er the land, 
Midsummer’s peace is in my breast. 
“Within the hollow of His hand 
He holds us!” and I understand 
That verse, in truth—and rest. 
Maup Wyman. 





WHY WOMEN SHOULD HAVE A COLLEGI- 
ATE EDUCATION. 


A celebrated philosopher once said that the amount 
of civilization of any people could be determined by 
their appreciation of the ridiculous. The Tasmanian, 
the lowest species of the genus man, knows not what 
it is to laugh or smile. The Hottentot is equally ig- 
norant. The Mongolian can get no further than a 
sickly grin. To the enlightened Caucasian alone is 
given the hearty, whole-souled laugh, the boisterous 
guffaw that expands the chest, and shakes the whole 
frame with merriment. Another philosopher would test 
a people's civilization by their religion, another would 
test it by their laws, another by their education. There 
yet remains a test as general as any we have stated, but 
in its application far more easy and simple — the domes- 
tic and political condition of woman. 

The noble red man of this country will, day after 
day, ride his jaded nag with conscious pride and dig- 
nity, while his squaw wearily trudges after him on foot, 
carrying on her back the household effects which, hap- 
pily for her comfort, are not very numerous. If there 
is agricultural work to be done, the squaw is the one 
that must do it; and if there are any domestic duties 
to be performed, the squaw is the one that must per- 
form them. In short, the squaw must do everything ex- 
cept fight and drink fire - water— burdens which the no- 
ble warrior magnanimously takes upon himself. Prog- 
ress is death to the Indian. The ancient Germans, 
even before the Christian era, were much higher in the 
scale of civilization than are the American Indians of 
to-day, and they treated their women with infinitely 
more esteem. Cczesar tells us: 


“ Quum ex captivis quzreret Czsar, quam ob rem Ariovis- 
tus proelio non decertaret, hanc reperiebat causam, quod apud 
Germanos ea consuetudo esset, ut matres familiz eorum sorti- 
bus et declavarent, utrum proelium committi ex usu esset, 
necne ; eas ita dicere: non esse fas Germanos superare, si anti 
novam lunam proelio contendissent.” 


The Turks are by no means an enlightened people, 
and the Turks regard women as a species of cattle that 
must be penned in harems, as inferior animals without 
souls, as nuisances that must be tolerated because neces- 
sary to the existence of man. The esteem, or, rather, 
want of esteem, which characterizes the Chinese is too 
well known to require comment. The Chiness stag- 
nate, and have been stagnating, for hundreds of years. 
The miserable condition of women in the early ages of 
Rome's existence is thus described by Gibbon : 


“A father of a family might sell his children, and his wife 
was reckoned in the number of his children, the domestic 
judge might pronounce the death of the offender ; or his mercy 
might expel her from his bed and house; but the slavery of the 
wretched female was hopeless and perpetual unless he asserted, 
for his own convenience, the manly prerogative of divorce.” 


As civilization advanced, woman’s condition was 
ameliorated, and in the most flourishing days of the 
empire she was accorded greater privileges than had 
been accorded to her by any nation in ancient times. 
Besides the rights of marriage, of divorce, of holding 
property, she could become a vestal virgin, and have 
showered upon her honors and favors which even the 
highest dignitary might envy. When Rome wasan ob- 
scure settlement on the Tiber, woman was a slave ; when 
Rome was the mistress of the world, woman was exalted 
and free. In this country, and in the leading countries 
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of Europe, women have rights almost as extensive as 
those of men. They are respected, reverenced, and 
loved. The law acknowledges their equality in all 
things, except in a few political matters. The United 
States, and the leading countries in Europe (and their 
colonies), represent the highest civilization so far known 
to man. 

We have taken our measure—the condition of wom- 
an—and, in a few instances, have applied it. It works 
wondrous well. We will always find the more barbar- 
ous, the more ignorant, the more degraded the people, 
the lower the condition of woman; the higher the civil- 
ization, the greater freedom and rights acknowledged 
and given as her just inheritance. 

But is the better civil and domestic condition of wom- 
an due to civilization, or is civilization due to her bet- 
tered condition? Which is the cause, and which the 
effect? The answer is plain and simple. Her ad- 
vanced condition is due to civilization; and civilization 
is due to her advanced condition. The effect, in turn, 
becomes a cause; the cause, in turn, becomes an effect. 
We have two forces acting and reacting on each other. 
Let us take one of these forces and make it stronger ; 
let us improve a people's civilization, and very soon 
will be seen woman's condition bettered. Or, let us 
strengthen the other force; let us improve woman's 
condition, and surprising will be the progress of the 
people toward enlightenment. One way, then, to ad- 
vance civilization is to better the condition of woman. 

We believe that charity should begin at home. We 
believe that if we are to employ our time and energy 
in the cause of civilization, we should begin right here in 
our fatherland, and that we should not waste our efforts 
on a people whom we have never seen, and never wish 
to see. The civilization of the distant heathen con- 
cerns us not, and will not concern us so long as our 
services can be of the slightest benefit to our kindred. 
So, then, be it known, that when we speak of advanc- 
ing civilization we shall confine ourselves to our own 
country and our own people. And the majority of our 
citizens need a higher civilization badly enough. There 
are the sand-lot orators, who, wielding the mighty weap- 
ons of flattery and vituperation, endeavor, under the 
guise of patriotism, to enrich themselves; there is the 
sand-lot rabble, who blindly follow the sand-lot ora- 
tors; there are the men in high positions who embezzle 
the funds of the State; there are men in low positions 
who embezzle the money of the savings banks; there 
is a motley crew of such men in all kinds of positions, 
a crew so numerous that, 


“To count them all demands a thousand tongues, 
A throat of brass, and adamantine lungs.” 


And heaven only knows that true civilization in their 
case has many strides yet to make before it can ever 
come even within the most distant sight of the de- 
sired goal—the goal of such perfection as is possible 
to man. The great object, then, to be striven for is 
the moral and social improvement of our own people: 
not so much to make our educated and cultured men 
more learned and refined, but to bring the great body 
of our citizens up to the standard of our best and no- 
blest men. We have our end now in clear view; let 
us see by what means it can best be attained. 

As we said before, one way to advance civilization is 
to better the condition of woman. This is the general 
law, and this general law is the great principle that 
will guide us to the attainment of our end. Vainly 





does the miner attempt, with all the strength of his 
brawny arms, to move the bowlder, which, from time 
immemorial, has securely rested on the mountain's side. 
He takes a lever, the rock gives way. Almost as vain 
would be our attempt to effect an improvement in 
man’s moral and social condition by working directly 
onman. We take a lever; we take woman, and what 
was before a task almost herculean becomes now com- 
paratively easy. Why woman should have such a tre- 
mendous power will be clear to every mind. She is the 
mother of the people. She raises up children in the 
days when their minds receive impressions, good and 
bad, which eternity cannot eradicate. She determines 
man’s principles, sentiments, and religion. Who ever 
heard of an ignorant son reared by an intelligent 
mother? Ignorant men are the sons of ignorant wom- 
en, and ignorance breeds vice and crime. We are, 
then, to effect our end by bettering the condition of 
woman. How shall we better her condition? By mak- 
ing her nobler, purer, more virtuous. How shall we 
make her more noble, pure, and virtuous? By educa- 
tion. 

The great mass of our women are to-day in a certain 
degree and in a certain manner educated. To this fact 
is in a great measure due our present state of civiliza- 
tion. Were they not educated, this country could not 
boast of a republican government, but would rank some- 
where along with China, Turkey, and Siam. We uni- 
versally recognize the importance of intelligent women ; 
hence, our primary schools, our common schools, our 
high schools, our universities, all equally open to both 
sexes. Weall agree that women should be educated. 
But now comes the tug of war. In what should this 
education consist? How far and in what direction 
should this education go? Let us investigaie the mat- 
ter; a careful study may throw some light on this vexed 
question. As ageneral rule, the business of woman in 
this world is twofold—to get a husband, to be a good 
wife and good mother. There are exceptions to this 
rule. It is the destiny of many women to do more 
good on this earth by never entering into the bonds of 
matrimony. However, we shall not treat of the excep- 
tions; it is the great majority that shall concern us. 
The education of woman, then, should so be directed 
as to qualify her to perform well her missions; she 
should be taught how to get a husband; she should be 
taught how to be a good wife and mother. Either of 
these studies is closely connected with the other, but 
intrinsically there is a wide difference. The one is the 
requirement of social laws, the other is the imperative 
law of nature. With primitive man the first is un- 
known, the second is bound up with his very existence. 
Since, then, it is not only a social requirement that 
woman should be a good mother, that she should rear 
her children in purity and virtue, and send forth into 
the world a new race of men and women, who should 
reflect with increased brilliancy her own greatness and 
goodness; since this is not only a social requirement, 
but the very law of nature, we must conclude that it is 
the most important of all her duties, and being the most 
important deserves the most attention. Hence would 
we direct the education of woman with an eye to this 
main end. 

But is this the case to-day? Are women educated so 
that they can perform the duties of mothers as befits a 
high state of enlightenment ?—or are they not, for the 
greater part, taught those things which will render them 
(according to their ideas) more successful anglers in the 
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sea of matrimony—more liable]to catch a husband? It 
is a lamentable fact, but nevertheless true, that such is 
their great aim nowadays. Of course, there are many 
exceptions to this, but we are dealing with the general 
mass. She is taught enough of piano, flattery, and 
singing to please the ear, enough of taste to so bedeck 
herself as to please the eye, enough of tactics to entangle 
the heart ; all very good— fine accomplishments — but 
they do not fit a woman for the responsible duties of a 
mother. This is the radical defect in the education of 
our women. For the successful prosecution of her mis- 
sion in life, most stress is laid on that which is of the 
less importance. Nearly all her time, energy, and abil- 
ity are exercised for the successful prosecution of the 
business of getting a husband, while they should be 
exercised for the successful performance of her duties 
after a husband is obtained. Instead of being taught 
those flimsy things, generally called accomplishments, 
which are neglected and forgotten as soon as she enters 
into the state of matrimony, she should pursue those 
good, solid studies, which will not only materially effect 
her own improvement, and remain with her as long as 
life remains, but which will render her the best and most 
capable instructor of her children. What we mean by 
good solid studies can be summed up in one phrase—a 
collegiate education. 

The opportunities which women have of obtaining 
such an education are much greater than the opportu- 
nities given to men. They are supported by their par- 
ents till married. Nearly all men have to begin the real 
struggle of life when they are yet mere boys. The young 
girl leaves the school or seminary at the age of sixteen 
or seventeen, and generally spends some four or six 
years in ‘‘society” before she marries. These four or 
six years are mostly occupied in talking gossip, and in 
reading countless volumes of trashy novels, which give 
her false ideas of the world, and altogether do her incal- 
culable mischief—mischief which in many cases far out- 
weighs the benefits she has derived from her schooling. 
It is this class of young ladies who so often give the 
newspapers food for articles on unequal marriages with 
coachmen, and scandalous elopements with unprincipled 
adventurers. So then, say we, instead of keeping girls 
at home after they leave the school or seminary, send 
them to the university. Never mind about their gradu- 
ating, and being A. B.’s and Ph. B.’s; that is a second- 
ary consideration. Let them take a special course in 
such studies as best suit their abilities and inclination. 
It is not the simple studies alone from which they 
will derive benefit ; they will learn ideas and principles 
whereof before they had no conception. They will see 
what true education is, what true culture is. They will 
be imbued with that pure love of knowledge which will 
never leave them, and this pure love of the sublime and 
beautiful they will in after years instill into their chil- 
dren. Verily, a rich inheritance. Moreover, they will 
learn what the everyday life in this great world really is. 
They will come in contact with all kinds of young men ; 
they will learn to despise the worthless and respect the 
good. The system of exclusive education of the sexes is 
becoming obselete, as it should. ‘‘Seminaries for young 
ladies,” where the young ladies must do only what is 
right because they have no opportunity of doing what is 
wrong, savors too much of the Oriental harem system. 
Throughout life there are temptations ; we should learn 
already in our younger days to resist them. 

To sum up, then, the influence of woman is the 
most potent means of advancing civilization. As the 





mother of our children, she is the molder of their char- 
acter, the designer of their future career. To fit her for 
this highest of all positions she should be educated with 
a view not only to her own improvement, but to the 
great mission she has to perform in this world. Of 
vastly more importance is it that she should be able to 
take her little son upon her knee, and tell him why 
‘‘fire burns,” and ‘‘plants grow;” that she should be 
able to tell him about that great system which rules the 
‘twinkling stars up above in the world so high,” and 
to tell him of gravitation and electricity, and thus to 
create in his mind a just appreciation of the Almighty 
Power which made all things—of vastly more impor- 
tance is it that woman should be able to do this than 
that she should be able to play Strauss’s waltzes, or 
‘*The Return of Spring.” We believe in-the great re- 
fining effects of music, and painting, and fancy- work, 
but they are things of secondary importance, and, being 
secondary, should give place to the true education. 

The impossibility, in the present state of human af- 
fairs, of educating all women up to the high standard is 
conceded ; but such an education is within the easy 
reach of thousands, and, did this matter only receive a 
careful consideration, instead of forty or fifty young 
ladies in our State University at Berkeley, to-day, there 
would be as many hundreds. 

SELIM M. FRANKLIN. 


IN FLORA’S ALBUM. 


Over her cradle the mother said, 

“Now, what shall I name my little maid? 
Would Lily, or Rose, or Violet 
My bud of promise best beset? 


“Nay, I will name her for all the flowers 
Of wayside, or woodland, or garden bowers; 
Then she may bloom at her own sweet will, 
‘ Flora,’ will match with my blossom still.” 


O wise young mother, to read so well 
The secret only the years could tell! 
For Lily, and Rose, and Violet 
In her gracious maidenhood are met. 
Mary H. Fievp. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


During the past century, no other factor of modern 
civilization has so thoroughly kept pace with our national 


growth as the American newspaper. In no other of the 
learned professions has more advancement been made 
within the last two decades than in journalism. Time 
was when medicine, the law, and the ministry were con- 
sidered the only professions of dignity and honor open 
for young men who had completed their college courses. 
Subordinate to these professions were those of teaching 
and authorship; but they were regarded rather as off- 
shoots of the former than as separate and distinct pro- 
fessions. But journalism in America to-day stands the 
peer of any of the learned professions. It is demand- 
ing the brightest intellect, the broadest culture, and the 
best talent the land affords. To be at the summit of 
his profession, the journalist must be at once historian, 
scientist, politician, philosopher, and art critic; to some 
extent a lawyer and theologian, and, if not a physician, 
at least a metaphysician. There is no richer field for 
the exercise of industry and knowledge, nor for the dis- 
play of genius and ambition. Its departments are 
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varied and wide, and while few can hope to excel in all, 
any one of them will give ample scope and ample re- 
ward to him who pursues it with energy and devotion. 
To the youth thirsting for political fame, journalism 
offers a wider and freer field of action than the law. To 
the one longing for oratorical power, it shows in its 
ranks as bright examples as now exist in theologic or 
forensic fields of eloquence. To all ‘who have literary 
ability, it has opened the gates of opportunity, and has 
dared to proclaim, and has proved, that talent is con- 
fined neither to age, condition, nor sex. 

The origin, mission, and results of the American 
newspaper form a profitable theme for contemplation. 
One hundred and seventy-five years ago, the Boston 
News-Letter, the first periodical published in America, 
made its appearance. Sixty years rolled by, and the 
number of news and political papers had increased to 
ten. These were the germs whence sprang the best and 
most extensive system of journalism in the world—now 
numbering over eight thousand newspapers and peri- 
ojicals, of which about ten per cent. are dailies. The 
mission of these early journals was mainly a political 
one. They strove to sow the seeds of independence in 
the minds of the colonists. How well and how nobly 
they accomplished their mission is evident to all. How 
marked tne growth of journalism since the renowned 
Benjamin Franklin edited and published in Boston the 
little New England Courant! The mission of the news- 
paper of to-day is not solely what it was then. Instead 
of being, aside from their political nature, mere news- 
letters, containing dry and meager records of public 
occurrences, our daily and weekly journals are com- 
plete mirrors of all passing events. Their columns;are 
also enriched with poetry, art, science, philosophy, and 
history, combining the fresh and varied literature of the 
present with the wisdom of the past. 

The many departments of journalism give room for 
the exercise of almost every shade of literary taste. 
From the ponderous articles of the quarterly review to 
the crisp, racy items of the daily paper is a field 
boundless as varied. The magazine, while it is not, 
strictly speaking, a newspaper, still, from its close rela- 
tion, demands passing notice. It is with us a fixed in- 
stitution, furnishing room for deep thought and broad 
culture. Here the traveler, scientist, philosopher, and 
novelist, assisted by the skillful artist, portray in their 
most attractive forms the various things which serve to 
instruct and entertain the reading public. 

The weekly journals form an important factor of the 
great system, especially the pictorials, where the pencil 
of a Nast, a Worth, or a Bellew stamps glory or shame 
upon the brow of many a man with the swiftness of 
lightning and the certainty of fate. The illustrations, 
combined with the comments on current topics and 
events, here form a system which leaves its lasting im- 
press upon the mind of the most cursory reader. 

The daily paper, in its columns, local, editorial, and 
corresponding, gives opportunity for the exercise of the 
bright, nervous, vigorous, reasoning, and descriptive 
powers, impromptu writing, and the development of 
sudden inspiration. And these writings are not unap- 
preciated and laid away upon the bookseller’s shelf, like 
the musty products of many authors’ brains, but, in the 
form of news, and the discussion of passing events, are 
often read from one end of the land to the other, before 
the pen which inscribed those thoughts has long been 
dry. A pithy paragraph in the editorial column of a 
wide-awake newspaper thus often wields more influence 





than the most powerful plea from pulpit, bar, or stump. 
The daily appearance of the newspaper is now such an 
ordinary occurrence that its very commonness blinds us 
to the really wonderful nature of the event. In the 
newspaper all the momentous topics of the times are 
analyzed and discussed. The lightning is its fleet mes- 
senger, flashing through oceans, over mountains, rivers, 
and plains, news of the movements of commerce, the 
triumphs of invention, tidings of peace and war, joy 
and sorrow, prosperity and adversity—thus binding the 
world together in one electric bond of sympathy. There 
is something almost feverish in the speed with which 
news is sown broadcast at the present day. In Wash- 
ington, during a session of Congress, at ten o'clock at 
night, some noted member of that body—a Booth, a 
Bayard, or a Blaine—rises to speak. For two hours, 
perhaps, he holds his auditors enchained with his elo- 
quence. By midnight an editor sits at his desk, a few 
blocks away, with a digest of that very speech before 
him, to probe it with a keen lance of satire, or to laud 
it to the skies, as it may happen toclash or chime with 
his opinions ; and, before daylight, damp from the press, 
the journalistic weapons smite either upon the head of 
the speechmaker or his political foes. Meanwhile, in a 
neighboring block, the sharp clicks of the telegraphic 
sounders are heard, as news of Congress and of the 
events of the day go flashing over the wires to North 
and South, to East and West, to cities near and far. 
While the nation lies slumbering, and the mantle of 
night covers the face of nature, the wires, as though 
gathering inspiration from the darkness, are throbbing 
with their electric freight, records of new-born events 
whose occurrence may please or grieve, may edify or 
astound, a mighty people. Men arise and take their 
news with their breakfasts, feeding both mental and 
physical at once. They devour the speeches of the 
Washington congressmen, doings of legislatures, re- 
ports of foreign wars, and of local intelligence, with 
the same avidity that they consume beef and bread. 
As a dessert, they turn to the editorial comments. The 
thinking and elucidating have already been done, and 
the result appears before the eyes of the reader in black 
and white. These are the ready-made opinions which 
he assimilates and believes to be his own, and which 
do, in reality, become his own by adoption. It is in 
such cases that the press assumes the office of the 
great molder of public opinion. 

Americans are a news-reading people. One of the 
most encouraging signs of the times is the universal 
demand for newspapers among the laboring classes. 
The mass of news and information thus disseminated 
among the throngs acts like the wind blowing over 
the great lakes—ruffling and swaying the surface, thus 
bringing the water in better contact with the oxygen 
of the air, and keeping the entire body pure and whole- 
some. The results of the newspaper are that it edu- 
cates the masses, fashions and elevates public opinion, 
and enlightens all. It is as indispensable to our insti- 
tutions as oxygen to the lungs, or as sunlight to the 
eyes. In politics it is almost omnipotent; sometimes 
erroneous, sometimes spiteful, it might work serious 
mischief in some quarters were it not counteracted by 
truth from other quarters. But the spite and error in 
the few cases are largely overbalanced by the justice 
and reason in the many. 

In full view of all the benefits of the press, people 
are occasionally seen who rarely miss an opportunity to 
carp at journals and journalists; people who have not 
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brains enough to be properly termed cynics, but to 
whom the term ‘‘grumblers” will better apply. To 
these, we would say that the profession does not pre- 
tend to be made up of embodied perfections, and we 
will admit that there is much to be deprecated amidst 
the floating literature of to-day. But the counterfeit 
only proves the existence of something worth counter- 
feiting. The same is true in the other professions. 
For every shallow, useless, or vicious editor that can be 
pointed out, we can show you a corresponding legal 
pettifogger, a medical charlatan, a theological stick, or 
a superficial pedagogue. But the bright array of intel- 
lect in the journalistic galaxy is, in itself, proof that 
the attainments of the profession are high, and the 
rewards great. The road to political honors is as clear 
through journalism as through law, as is proved by the 
many journalists who have occupied, and do now oc- 
cupy, seats in our American Congress and offices of 
foreign diplomacy. The only reason why there have 
not even more occupied high political office is because 
they rightly consider that to be a good journalist is, in 
itself, a greater honor and power than the possession 
of almost any office at the hands of the people. 
Whatever opinions may be held at large concerning 
the character of James Gordon Bennett, Jr., of the New 
York Herald, there are few who will not concede the 
great benefits conferred on the world by that spirit of 
enterprise which sends a Stanley into the wilds of Africa, 
or a De Long to the ice-bound regions of the North, 
to explore and assist in the development of hitherto un- 
known regions. Carl Schurz, of the St. Louis Post; 
Bayard Taylor, of the New York Tribune; James 
Brooks, of the Portland Advertiser and New York Ex- 
press; Henry J. Raymond, of the New York Times, 
and others, while journalists, probably wielded more in- 
fluence, and did greater good than as recipients of some 
of the highest offices in the nation’s gift. The names 
of Horace Greeley, of the New York 7ridune; Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant, of the New York Post; William 
Lloyd Garrison, of the Boston Liberator; George W. 
Childs, of the Philadelphia Ledger; George D. Pren- 
tice, of the Louisville Journal, and ‘many others of 
widely known ability and loyalty, will go down to pos- 
terity as illustrious examples of men who have left the 
world wiser and better for having lived and worked in it. 
The newspaper is the nervous system of our body 
politic. It is our pride and boast that it is untrammeled. 
Let us in all cases uphold its liberty—understanding, 
however, that liberty is not to be construed into license 
or irresponsibility. When the press is fettered, public 
spirit must cease, for the great means of modifying in- 
dividual opinions by each other would then be lost. As 
long as our press remains free from the restrictions im- 
posed upon the press of France and Germany, so long 
will it be a check upon abuse of power and corruption 
in office; so long will rascality in high places quake for 
fear of exposure. Proportionately, there probably is no 
more corruption in politics to-day than there was gen- 
erations ago. The means for ferreting it out and ex- 
posing it are only multiplied by this giant detective. 
Our forefathers would doubtless have exhibited great 
incredulity had there been foretold to them the propor- 
tions the press of the present century would assume. 
We to-day might be just as incredulous were some seer 
to point out to us the growth for the next century 
of this mighty preserver of liberty. Whatever may be 
our doubts and fears for the future, it is a fact patent 
to all observing minds that there is little danger that 





this country will ever lose the first rank among the na- 
tions so long as the press continues to work in conso- 
nance with the best elements of civilization. 

W. B. TuRNER. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Our lives are full of odds and ends, 
First one and then another ; 

And, though we know not how or when, 
They're deftly wove together. 


The Weaver has a master’s skill, 
And proves it by this token: 

No loop is dropped, no strand is missed, 
And not a thread is broken; 


And not a shred is thrown aside, 
So careful is the Weaver, 
Who, joining them with wondrous skill, 
Weaves odds and ends together. 
Desorau Pips.ey. 


SENTENCES FROM RUSKIN. 


Between youth and age there will be found differences 
of seeking, which are not wrong, nor of false choice in 
either, but of different temperament; the youth sympa- 
thizing more with the gladness, fullness, and magnifi- 
cence of things, and the gray hairs with their comple- 
tion, sufficiency, and repose. 


Impressions of awe and sorrow being at the root of 
the sensation of sublimity, and the beauty of separate 
flowers not being of the kind which connects itself with 
such sensation, there is a wide distinction, in general, 
between flowering minds and minds of the highest order. 


No merchant deserving the name ought to be more 
liable to a ‘‘panic” than a soldier should; for his name 
should never be on more paper than he could at any in- 
stant meet the call of, happen what will. 


Childhood often holds a truth with its feeble fingers, 
which the grasp of manhood cannot retain—which it is 
the pride of utmost age to recover. 


Wherever there is war, there must be injustice on one 
side or the other, or on both. 


By far the greater part of the suffering and crime 
which exist at this moment in civilized Europe arises 
simply from people not understanding this truism—not 
knowing that produce or wealth is eternally connected 
by the laws of heaven with resolute labor; but hoping 
in some way to cheat or abrogate this everlasting law of 
life, and to feed where they have not furrowed, and be 
warm where they have not woven. 


We have no right at once to pronounce ourselves the 
wisest people because we like to do all things in the best 
way; there are many little things which to do admirably 
is to waste both time and cost ; and the real question is 
not so much whether we have done a given thing as 
well as possible, as whether we have turned a given 
quantity of labor to the best account. 


In literary and scientific teaching, the great point of 
economy is to give the discipline of it through knowl- 
edge which will immediately bear on practical life. 
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“This much, at least, is certain—no patriotic Califor- 
nian can afford to be without his literary namesake.” 
—Argonaut. 


“THE CALIFORNIAN (a serial which more and more 
proves its claim to be no unworthy successor of The 
Overland ) for August is, on the whole, an excellent 
number.” —San Francisco Bulletin. 


“Tt contains much that is good and promising.”— 
San Francisco Alta. 


“This home periodical is constantly improving and 
rapidly approaching the highest standard of American 
magazines." —San Francisco Examiner. 


“It is a capital magazine, creditable to its editor 
and contributors, and a proud monument to the origi- 
nality and culture of the Pacific Coast."—Oakland Trib- 
une. 


“We have received the August number of THE CAL- 
IFORNIAN, which is one of our most welcome visitors. 
The magazine contains something for every taste, and 
ought to be found in every household in the State.”— 
Oakland Times. 


“The stories, sketchy articles, and poetry, are varied 
and attractive, the usual departments are edited with 
ability, and altogether it is the best magazine publish- 
ed." —Marin County Fournal. 


“The August number of THE CALIFORNIAN has been 
placed upon our table, and it fully sustains the reputa- 
tion of this very excellent monthly. THE CALIFORNIAN 
has become an institution on this coast, and is a publi- 
cation we take great pleasure in recommending to our 
teading patrons.” — Weekly Sutter Banner. 


“The August issue of THE CALIFORNIAN is a partic- 
ularly strong one.”—Santa Rosa Republican. 


“A credit to the Pacific Coast, and every family 
should have it."— Winnemucca Silver State. 


“THE CALIFORNIAN.—This most interesting of all 
monthlies—especially to Californians—for August is be- 
fore us. We always regret that we have not room in 
our columns to give a lengthy and deserving notice of 
this home book, made up mostly from home talent. 
Every family should have a bound volume of this lit- 
erary gem in their library on New Year's day, 1881. 
Persons wishing to see a copy of the magazine can do 
so by calling at our office."—San Foaguin Valley Ar- 
gus, 


“THE CALIFORNIAN for August is received, and as 
usual it is filled with choice selections and interesting 
original articles. THE CALIFORNIAN is a Pacific coast 
magazine, and as such should receive a hearty support.” 
—Cloverdale Reveille. 


“Its contents are more than usually varied and in- 
teresting." — Ventura Signal. 
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“It is a credit to the Pacific coast, and any family 
without it is behind the times."—Zake Democrat. 


‘The August issue of THE CALIFORNIAN, published 
at San Francisco, is particularly attractive.”—Santa 
Ana Herald. 


“It is a good numbet, and shows a steady advance- 
ment toward the goal of literary perfection 
is distinctively Californian, and as such has our warm- 
est sympathies.” —Colton Semi-Tropie. 


THE CALIFORNIAN is growing among us. Its one 
hundred pages of choice reading should commend it 
to every reading household in the land.”"—San Fosé 
Mercury. 


‘‘The August number of THE CALIFORNIAN is at 
hand, brim-full of good reading as usual. It ranks 
with the best magazines of the day. For sale at all 
book stores and news stands." —Hollister Enterprise. 


‘‘The bound volume which contains the first six 
issues of the new magazine, THE CALIFORNIAN, brings 
indisputable evidence of the quality and style of the 
publication. It is worthy of the Pacific coast, and 
should be liberally supported. The fact that the com- 
ing volume will appear in new dress is, in itself, an indi- 
cation that popular interest is being secured. THE 
CALIFORNIAN is credited with being edited with ability, 
and the group of contributors isa capable one. The 
magazine is characteristic of this coast. It has local 
ideas and glimpses at local scenes, both in nature and 
the associations of our people. Thus the publication 
has the freshness of the Pacific Coast country upon its 
pages, and cannot but be agreeable to those who love 
the scenes and conditions in which they live and act. 
This freshness of its environment is reflected from the 
fabric of true culture and polite literature which occupy 
its pages. THE CALIFORNIAN has lived long enough 
already to show that it is worthy to be loved at home 
and admired abroad, and this reception, we believe, 
awaits its coming issues."—Home Life. 


‘*THE CALIFORNIAN for August comes in freighted, 
like a Spanish galleon of the days of good old Padre 
Junipero Sera, with plenty of good things for Pacific 
Coasters, and everybody else Capital stories and 
interesting literary articles are also included among the 
contents, and everybody should place himself on the 
subscription list forthwith.” —Gold Hill News, Nevada. 


‘‘A capital magazine.”— Solano Republican. 


‘*THE CALIFORNIAN needs only to be read to be ap- 
preciated. The August number, just received, is espe- 
cially interesting, containing instructive and entertain- 
ing articles from the pens of well known local writers. 

If you wish to subscribe for a magazine for your 
wives and daughters, you will find THE CALIFORNIAN 
will just suit you."—Adin Hawkeye, Modoc County, 
California. 
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“‘The August number of THE CALIFORNIAN is an 
improvement upon its predecessors, and is about as ex- 
cellent a publication as one often has an opportunity to 
read. Some of the leading subjects treated of in this 
number are of great and absorbing interest, especially 
to Pacific Coast readers THE CALIFORNIAN de- 
serves a hearty support.”—Z/ko Post. 


‘‘A SPLENDID MAGAZINE.—THE CALIFORNIAN for 
August is a superb number, though it seems to have 
breathed the political aroma of the atmosphere which 
surrounds us all, and it contains articles on affairs of 
state to which we readers of THE CALIFORNIAN have 
been unaccustomed. But they are quiet, dignified, im- 
partial papers, and worthy of the magazine in which 
they appear. But the literary treat offered its readers is 
rare, and will delight all lovers of fresh magazine litera- 
ture. We have not space to particularize, but suffice it 
to say that no preceding number excels it 
usual departments are continued, and made as interest- 
ing as ever. For sale at all book stores and news 
stands.” —People's Cause, Red Bluff. 


‘*We have just received the August number of the 
popular magazine, THE CALIFORNIAN. Its articles, 
covering such a broad scope of subjects, are particular- 
ly varied and interesting.” — Zehama Tocsin. 


‘*THE CALIFORNIAN magazine for August will give 
satisfaction to its increasing number of readers 
There is no magazine published more attractive to the 
people of this coast.”—Gzlroy Advocate. 


‘“‘THE CALIFORNIAN, the only regular first-class 
monthly magazine on the coast, for August, has been 
received. It is, as usual, well filled with rich and racy 
articles from the pens of our best authors. Its con- 
tributors are mostly on this side of the Rockies, and are 
all good. This magazine should be in the house of ev- 
ery well regulated family in California. Send to THE 
CALIFORNIAN, 202 Sansome Street, San Francisco, and 
get it for a whole year. You will never regret the invest- 
ment.” —Dutch Flat\Weekly Forum. 


“It is an excellent number.”—Phenix (Arizona) 
Herald. 


The August number of THE CALIFORNIAN is on our 
table, and is even more than usually entertaining. Ex- 
ceedingly varied and interesting are its contents, con- 
tributed by some of the ablest writers on the coast.” — 
Lassen Advocate. 


THE CALIFORNIAN for August is the second number 
of the second volume, and in its new cover is much 
more attractive. Throughout the one hundred pages 
of reading matter, we have not noticed a single typo- 
graphical error; and in its makeup, as well as literary 
ability, it continues to hold its own with the best. There 
are sixteen leading articles, any one of which is more 
than worth the price of the magazine." —Medico-Litera- 
ry Fournal, San Francisco. 


‘*THE CALIFORNIAN for August is at hand, and‘a 
most welcome visitor it is. This number is replete with 
good things for the literary world It should find a 
place on the center-table of every household on the 
coast.”— State Line Herald, Oregon. 





THE CALIFORNIAN.—This magazine for August has 
been read with great satisfaction. People who fail to 
take the periodical miss a fine literary treat every 
month; and those people who subscribe for Eastern 
magazines in preference to this make a great mistake, 
Send for a specimen copy at least, to THE CALIFor- 
NIAN, 202 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal.”—/n- 
dependent Calistogian. 


‘*A credit to the Pacific Coast.”—Calaveras Adver- 
tiser. 


AuGuST ‘CALIFORNIAN.—Each succeeding issue of 
THE CALIFORNIAN is looked for with marked interest, 
being always filled with a high order of literature. The 
August number before us is especially interesting. Each 
department of the magazine is evidently under the 
direction of the ablest talent in the Pacific Coast, and 
its whole make-up is the best evidence of its worth, is 
a credit alike to the proprietors as to our people, and 
well worthy of a liberal patronage.” —Bodie News. 


‘*Exceedingly varied and interesting.”—Susanville 
Advocate. 


‘“THE CALIFORNIAN.—The August number of THE 
CALIFORNIAN is at hand. It is like its predecessors, 
brim-full of choice matter THE CALIFORNIAN is 
fast taking rank as the leading magazine, and is, to- 
day, the pride of all Pacific Coasters.”—Calandaria 
True Fissure, Nevada. 


‘It is a good issue, and shows steady advancement.” 
—Alameda Encinal. 


‘‘This western magazine has for its contributors some 


| excellent writers, and the articles it contains are fully 


equal to those in the Eastern periodicals. It is a credit 
to the Pacific Coast, and we earnestly recommend this 
work to our readers in this section of the country.”— 
Burlington Daily Hawkeye. 


‘* An interesting number.”+Cleveland Herald. 


‘THE CALIFORNIAN -covers nearly a hundred pages 
of reading. The articles are mostly short and crisp, a 
great merit in a magazine as in a newspaper. Many of 
the contributors are women, some of whom write with 
much grace and force. There is the odor of the Pacific 
about the whole publication, which deserves to win its 
way to many Eastern homes.” —Philadelphia Chronicle. 


‘* Any family without it is behind the times.” —P/umas 
National. 


. The following papers also contained long and appre- 
ciative reviews, from which we have not space to copy: 
Democratic Standard, Eureka, California. 
Woodland Democrat, California. 
Ashland Tidings, Oregon. 
Castroville Argus, California. 
Salt Lake Herald, Utah. 
Tuolumne Independent, California. 
Nevada State Fournal, Nevada. 
Calaveras Advertiser, California. 
Daily Function, Ogden. 
Watsonville Pajaronian, California. 
Albany Register, Oregon. 
Pacific Christian Messenger,Oregon. 


Read the first item in the Editor’s “Note Book” (page 276), and send in your subscription 
before: the price is advanced. 





